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The American Institute of Social Service has created a Depart- 
ment of International Social Information, in order to furnish a 
needed exchange of thought and knowledge between workers and 
students in all departments of social activity in the various coun- 
tries, and to collate for the common good a record of the experi- 
ences and results developed in each. It will embrace the following 
subjects among others : 



Industrial Betterment^ 
Housing of the Working Gasses, 
Industrial and Old Age Insurance, 
Labor and Social Legislation, 
The Problem of the Unemployed, 
Prevention of Crime and Pauperism, 
Charity in the Treatment of Criminals, 
Thrift and Friendly Societies, 
The Distribution of Wealth, 



Institutional Churches, 
Marriage and Divorce Problems, 
Woman's Work and Position, 
Child Labor, Co-c^eration, 
Temperance, Social Purity, 
Settlements, Trade Unionism, 
Socialism, Civic Institutions, 
Public Ownership, Land Question, 
Bibliographies, Statistics. 



METHODS 

I. Correspondents are invited to send from time to time to the 
International Secretary (when possible) two copies of such re- 
ports, records, pamphlets, circulars, newspapers, magazine articles, 
photographs, or such other material as will illuminate and amplify 
their respective subjects. 
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2. Between November 15th and December ist each correspond- 
ent is asked to send to the International Secretary a concise and 
brief report on his specialty. These reports need not be of neces- 
sity more than a few hundred words, but should present the latest 
available statistics, with the progress during the last twelve 
months. Longer reports are also invited on any particularly 
important developments, novel features, unusual results and ex- 
periences. 

3. These reports will be carefully examined and collated by the 
International Secretary and his staff and the results published 
annually in Social Progress, which will thus be made a unique 
and invaluable review and storehouse of information of the social 
advance of the whole world. 

4. To meet the expenses of the Department, any one may 
become a member without election, and will be entitled to the 
privileges of the Department, with one copy of Social Progress 
and the right to ask information on any social subject for any 
country from the International Secretary, on the annual payment 
of $3 (12 shillings, 12 marks, 15 francs, lire, or kronen). 

5. Correspondents accepted by the Department, who send at 
least one written report each year, will be made members on the 
annual payment of $1 (4 shillings or marks, 5 francs, lire or 
kronen). For this they receive also one copy of Social Progress, 
and are entitled to apply, through the International Secretary, for 
social information from any country. Besides this, correspondents 
visiting the United States will be given the use and privileges of 
the rooms of the American Institute of Social Service, and those 
visiting other countries will receive important addresses, special 
directions and various sociological information concerning the 
country to be visited or investigated. 



W.D.P.BLISS, 
International Secretary. 



WM. H. TOL/MAN, 
Director. 
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PREFACE. 



The American Institute of Social Service has recently organized a De- 
partment of International Social Information. Its aim is to create an ex- 
change of thought and knowledge between the workers and students in all 
departments of social activity around the world. 

"Social Progress'' has been adapted this year to contribute to this end. 
It will be made, increasingly year by year, a summary of the social progress 
of the whole world, and collate a growing number of reports from every country 
and in each department of social advance, thus making it the medium of a new 
International of constructive thought and effort. 

We express our indebtedness, as in other years, to the various collabo- 
rators and contributors who have sent us valued articles or information, as 
also to the publishers of the various books consulted and used in the prepara- 
tion of this work. 

Especially are we indebted to the publishers of the (English) Reformer's 
Year Book; to Prof. C. R. Henderson's Modern Methods of Charity; to Mr. 
Budgett Meakin's Model Factories and Villages; to the Editors of the Christian 
Advocate; and for political and commercial information, to various Govern- 
ment Reports, to the World Almanac, The Statesman's Year Book, and HazelTs 
Annual. 

JOSIAH STRONG. 
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AUSTRALIA. 

A REVIEW OF 1905. 

BY DR. CHARLES STRONG, MELBOURNE. 

Dtiring the past year considerable political and social activity has been 
manifested. 

The permanent enactment of the Shops and Factories Act in Victoria, 
which had hitherto been a temporary tentative measure, marks an important 
advance Sn social legislation. The enlightened Protectionists of Victoria 
recognize that Protection to Australian Industries is part only of a much 
wider social policy. Without restriction of the hours of labor, a minimum 
living wage, tne strict inspection of workshops, and the prevention of ** sweating " 
in every form. Protection, it is felt, benefits only the employer, and leaves the 
great mass of workers at the mercy of an often unscrupulous competition, with 
long hours and starvation wages. 

Protection is the present fixed policy of Australia. In the Federal Parlia- 
ment the Protectionists, aided by the Labor party, hold the reins of Government, 
the latter party supporting the former so long as they bring forward measures 
in the direction of that party's mo;re Socialistic policy. 

The introduction into the Federal Parliament of the Trades Unions' Label 
Bill has led to a long and excited struggle not yet terminated. A comparatively 
small section of the House have adopted stonewalling tactics, leading to all- 
night sittings. The measure, however, is likely to be passed, providing that 
manufactured goods produced by union labor shall be specially marked, and 
thus distinguished from articles which may or may not have been manufactured 
by underpaid or ** sweated" labor. 

The settlement of population on the land continues to engross the at- 
tention of politicians. Large estates are being bought up and divided into 
allotments, which are sold to purchasers on easy terms, extending over many 
3^ars. 

The unemployed are still in evidence, unfortunately, and Government is 
now coming to recognize that it is the duty of the State to see that none of its 
citizens able and willing to work shall be without work. 

The Government of Victoria was obliged to support several hundreds of 
unemployed, chiefly laborers, for several weeks, during the past winter. The 
question of estabhshing Labor Colonies for the unemployed will probably 
come up for discussion, but some recognize that such colonies, if established, 
would only be palliatives, and would not solve the great social problem of non- 
employment and poverty, so detrimental to the health, contentment, and 
moral well-being of the people. So long as land and capital are locked up in 
the hands of a few it is felt that, by an economic law, the poor and the workless 
must be among us, dragging down others in their train. An equitable land 
tax on unimproved value will probably ere long be proposed. 
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Education has received much attention during the past year. Bills 
have been introduced for the improvement and perfecting of the State schools, 
and activity is shown in the establishment and equipment of Agricultural 
Colleges, and the dissemination of the knowledge necessary for the successful 
ctiltivation of the land. Irrigation also is being carried out. 

The women of Australia have felt the rising tide of the woman movement 
throufi^out the world, and form themselves into Political and Social Leagues. 
The Women's National Councils in the States hold inter-State Congresses 
for the disctission of questions affecting the social well-being of the j)eople. 
There is a proposal to federate with the London International Council, and 
thus bring Australian women into closer touch with the women of the world. 

Chiloren's Cotirts are now established in Australia, and much interest is 
taken in neglected children. In Sydney free Kindergartens have long been 
established. How to deal with boys and girls committed to the care of the 
State receives considerable attention, and reformers are urging that special 
schools should be established for the weakminded, who are said to be about 2 
per cent. 

Local option has latelv made considerable strides, and its advocates are 
active and persevering. The nationalization or municipalization of the liquor 
traffic is advocated by some, but there is as yet no determined effort in this 
direction. Some attention has been given during the past year to criminology. 
Considerable reforms in the Prison System have been introduced in New South 
Wales in the direction of more rational and humane treatment of young of- 
fenders especially. 

A movement is on foot for the better defense of Australia, in case of in- 
vasion. It is proposed to avoid the dangers of militarism, and at the same 
time to protect Australia, should, by any remote chance, a foreign foe threaten 
her shores, by adopting the Swiss system of physical culture in schools, and 
of military training for all able-bodied men. Some, however, laugh at the 
idea of a small handful of scattered people on a vast continent being able to 
offer serious resistance, were the Britisn navy unable to protect Australia, 

A branch of the Peace Society has lately been established in Melbourne. 
It is to be affiliated with the London Society, and hopes to have centers all over 
Australia. Its object is to educate pubhc opinion in favor of the peaceful 
settlement of international disputes, and by lectures, dissemination of literature, 
etc., to promote the cause of international arbitration versus war, and of brother- 
hood among nations. 

Literature, Art, and Music do not take the place in Australia to which th3y 
are entitled. The populace is, for the most part, absorbed in party politics, 
business, sport, and pleasure. The same may be said of religion. Much 
complaint is heard that churches are forsaken and that the yoimg do not take 
the places of their fathers and mothers. This, however, may only be a passing 
phase. Religious controversy occupies a prominent place in some of our 
newspapers, nowever. The Churches take more outspoken interest in social 
questions, and theological differences seem to become less and less accentuated. 

During the past year the Churches have been roused by the prevalence oi 
what has come to be called The Gambling Mania, which, unfortunately, is 
very widespread and deep-rooted in Australia. Protestant Churches, on the 
whole, oppose this tendency, and gambling at church bazaars is now pretty 
well stamped out. But the Roman Catholic Church does not take up the 
same determined position. Its authorities, and some Protestant ministers also, 
seem to think that, within certain limits, gambling is permissible. It is to be 
hoped, in the interests of Australia, that the time of both drinking and gambling, 
wmch are working havoc in the land, will be stayed. Vigorous correspondence 
has been carried on in the press, and there is hope that public opinion will be 
brought to bear against these crying social evils which so hamper social prog- 
ress and demoralize a large section of the people. 
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THE LABOR MOVEMEIVT. 

BY LILIAN S. LOCKE-BURNS. 

Dtiring the past year some important developments have taken place in the 
labor movement in the Southern Hemisphere. Although in some States 
there appears to be somewhat of a reaction, yet it is evident that in spite of 
reverses the Labor party has been solidif)ring and steadily gaining an accession 
of strength and importance, and that the trend of things pohtical in Australia 
points to the fact tnat ultimately^ the struggle will be between the solid ph^anx 
of that party and every other division of the political army ranged in opposition. 
In Queensland the last State elections gave the party a majority in the Lower 
House and a coalition government was formed. 

The party is stiU in direct opposition in Victoria, and holds its own well, 
aided at times by a wing of the Liberal party (commonly called the Victorian 
Eleven), but the Labor faction does not seek ofl&ce on a coalition basis, and is 
content to bide its time until it has a majority behind it. 

In May, of this year. South Australia secured a victory for the Labor 
Party, which had only held 13 seats in the last Parliament. Thev have now 22 
members, and constitute a power to be reckoned with, since they hold a position 
of influence and importance in the State, the Labor leader (Mr. Tom Price) 
having been called upon to take the reins of Government. This necessitates, for 
the time being, a coalition with the Liberals, but the Labor party is by far 
the most powerful factor, and the indications are that it will practically con- 
trol the situation before long. 

In Western Australia the party has had reverses. After a term marked 
by no particularly gratifjring results (from the labor standpoint), and dis- 
tin^sned by internal conflicts, arising from the manifestation 01 an oppor- 
tunist spirit on the part of some soidisant Labor members, the Labor Govern- 
ment went out of office and an election ensued, with the result (aggravated by 
the unsatisfactory state of the electoral rolls) that the party lost several seats 
and now stands at 14 in the Lower House. 

The third Inter-State Labor Conference, held in Melbourne last July, was 
very important. Chief among the matters under discussion was a proposed 
objective, and after many hours' deliberation, in which the more advanced 
Socialists in the ranks took a leading part, it was decided to adopt that of New 
South Wales as follows: 

(a) The cultivation of an Australian sentiment, based upon the main- 
tenance of racial purity and the development in Australia of an enlightened 
and self-reliant community. 

(b) The securing of the full results of their industry to all producers by 
the collective ownership of monopolies and the extension of the industrial and 
economic functions of the State and Municipality. 

The question of the Tariff also received a large amount of attention — 
some delegates being favorable to making the advocacy of a high protectionist 
policy a sine qua non for Labor candidates, but the majority held the view 
that to introduce the fiscal issue would be to split the ranks and it was eventually 
decided to place a Tariff Referendum as a plank in the platform. *'A pro- 
gressive tax on land values" was also added to the platform. 

This Conference also carried a resolution against any alliance coalition 
or combination being entered into by Labor Representatives in Parliament 
without the consent of the combined Labor Org^anizations. It was also decided 
in the event of Labor Governments coming into power, that the ministries 
i^ould be recommended by the caucus. 

Many other and far-reaching questions were dealt with, and it was decided 
that Queensland should call the next conference in 1908. 

During the year the Reid McLean Government gave place to a ministry 
formed by Mr. Alfred Deakin, the Labor party holding the balance of power. 
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In the various States there is a strong aptation for a reduction of members 
in the Upper Houses, if not for the abolition of this branch of the Legislature, 
in view of the fact that Australia has now 14 Houses of Parliament. The 
establishment of Boards to regulate wages, and conditions of workers and Ar- 
bitration Courts, and a movement to break up the large estates and throw 
the lands open to the mass of the people, constitute the most l)uming questions 
of the day in all parts of the Commonwealth. A large and increasing section 
in the labor ranks are advocates of straight-out Socialism in contradistinction 
to mere palliative industrial legislation and this movement is also growing 
rapidly in the various States. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

Constitution and Parties. — New South Wales, Queensland, South Aus- 
tralia, Tasmania, West Australia and Victoria, formed, January 1, 1901, the 
federal commonwealth of Australia. Power is vested in the King, represented 
by a Governor-General, and in a Senate and House of Representatives. The 
present Governor-General is Lord Northcote. The Senate consists of 36 
members, 6 from each original state, chosen by direct vote of the people. The 
House has 75 members, chosen for 3 years by direct vote. New South Wales 
has 26 members, Victoria 23, Queensland 9, South Australia 7, Western Aus- 
tralia 5, Tasmania 5. The Governor-General may assent or withhold assent, 
to any law, or return it with recommended amendments, or reserve it two years 
for the King's pleasure. State governors are still appointed by the Crown and 
State Parliaments legislate on matters not transferred to the Federal Par- 
liament. There can be no State religion. Trade between the States must be 
absolutely free. The executive of the Commonwealth is the Governor-General, 
with a council of 7 ministers. The Hon. Alfred Deakin is minister. 

In the first election (1901) the first cabinet, formed by Sir Edward Barton, 
had a majority of both houses, though the Labor party secured 36 seats in the 
House and 8 in the Senate. Mr. G. H. Reid led the opposition, and Mr. Watson 
the Labor party. The second general election (1903) returned to the Senate 
8 Conservatives, 14 Liberals, 14 Laborites, and to the House 26 Liberals, 26 
Conservatives and 23 Labor members. In April, 1904, Mr. Watson formed a 
Labor Ministry, having, with the aid of the Liberals, defeated Mr. Deakin's 
Government (Conservative). In August, 1904, however, he was defeated 
on a bill favoring trades-unionists over non-unionists, and Mr. Reid formed 
a Liberal Ministry. July 5, 1905, he was defeated, largely on account of his 
denouncing the "White Australia" policy, and Mr. Deakin returned to office. 

POPULATION. 

Australasia, 3,931,274 (Australia, 3,250,000); area, 2,972,906 square 
miles. (Australia, 2,946,691; Europe has 3,795,788; United States of 
America, 3,623,000.) New South Wales (1903): 1,417,870, with 
310,700 square miles; capital, Sydney, 488,968. Victoria: 1,205,513, with 
87,884 square miles; capital, Melbourne, 502,120. Queensland: 523,266, with 
668,497 square miles; capital, Brisbane, 121,262. South Australia: 389,727, 
with 903,690; capital, Adelaide, 163,430. West Australia (1905): 254,309, 
with 975,920 square miles; capital, Perth, 49,600. 

FINANCE. 

The Budget of the present ministry (August, 1905) estimated the 
revenue for 1905 for the Commonwealth at ;£1 1,387, 000, including ;£8,683,000 
from customs, though f of this is turned over to the States. Expenditure, 
;£4,606,000. The ministry has recommended assuming the State debts, which 
are very large, though not alarming (£234,000,000). New South Wales (1905) : 
revenue, £11,336,918; expenditure, £11,195,075; debt, £82,321,998. Victoria: 
revenue, £7,509,000; expenditure, £6,982,000; debt, £52,141,000. Queensland: 
revenue, £4,249,385; expenditure, £3,607,863; debt, £39,069,227. South 
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Australia: revenue, £2,725,724; expenditure, £2,693,495; debt. £28,907.195. 
Western Australia: revenue, £3,615,339; expenditure, £3,745,224; debt, 
£16,244,208. Tasmania: revenue, £866,630; expenditure, £857,896; debt, 
£9,307,456. 

COMMERCE. 

New South Wales: Exports (1904): £33,007,885; imports, £27,285,958. 
Staple export is wool. There are 30,000,000 sheep in the colony. Other 
exports: Silver, gold, coal, hides. Much grain is grown. Queensland: 
Exports, £11,153,383; imports, £6.052,164. Chief exports: Gold, 
wool, frozen meat, hides, sugar. Wh«at is largely raised, and there 
is much pastoral industry. Victoria (1903): Exports, £19,707,968; 
imports, £17,859,171. Chief products: Gold, wool, wheat, butter. South 
Australia: Exports, £8,665,000; inaports, £7.450,714. Chief exports: Wool, 
wheat, copper. Western Atistralia : Exports, £10,271,511 ; imports, £6,672,480. 
Chief products: Gold, wool, pearl, timber. Tasmania: Exports, £3,007,460; 
imports, £2,554,454. Chief exports were gold. 

Customs duties through the Commonwealth are uniform. The trade of 
the Commonwealth, with the more important countries, was (1903) : Exports 
to United Kingdom, £19,962,503 (mainly wool); India, £5,601,972; Ceylon, 
£3,973,799; France, £3,216,526; Germany, £3,134,683; United States, 
£2,625,399 (mainly wool). Imports from United Kingdom, £19,855,340 (mainly 
cottons and ironwork); United States, £6,368,532 (mainly wheat and machin- 
ery); Germany, £2,358,533; New Zealand, £2,301,792. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Gold mining has played the most important part in Australian industry, 
having largely drawn ner poptdations. Her gold product, too, doubled from 
1890 to 1900, and almost equaled that of the Unitea States and the Transvaal, 
her only rivals. In 1903 the exported gold (gold and specie) was valued at 
£17,124,233. The gold produced m 1899 was £14,459,000. Other metals, how- 
ever, are growing relatively important, the total mineral produced in 1899 
being £22,201,000. 

In wool-raising Australia leads the world, exporting in 1903 a value of 
£13,997,233. The wool crop has recently temporarily decreased, owing to 
drought, but scarcity has kept up its value. 

Cattle-raising is also important, especially in Queensland, there being 
9,838,000 cattle m 1899. 

Manufacturing has, as yet, been comparatively little developed. High 
wages and a high protective tariff are the main features. 

RAILWAYS. 

Communication almost wholly belongs to the State, 14,593 miles, the 
large portion of the public debt having been incurred by developing rail- 
ways, tramways, telegraphs, etc. Telegraphs, 45,475 miles. 6,501 post- 
offices. Shippmg, see page 222. 

EDUCATION. 

Under State control, and compulsory, from 6 to 14. In New South Wales, 
2,862 public schools (1903,) with 243,516 children, 841 private schools and 
58,258 pupils; in Victoria, 1,988 public schools and 251,655 pupils; 798 private 
schools and 45,658 pupils; South Australia, 276 public schools and 67,697 pupils, 
205 private schools and 10,269 pupils; Queensland, 1,023 public schools and 
69,759 pupils; 171 private schools, with an average daily attendance of 12,494. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

RELIEF INSTITUTIONS. 

Considerable out-door relief is given in Australasia. The sum of indoor 
and out-door relief, public and private, in 1900, in the 7 colonies was £1,250,000. 
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There are also many private charities, most of them being aided by the State. 
There were in 1898, 3,306 Friendly Societies, with 276,772 members, or 6.24 
per cent, of the population. There are many ecclesiastical charities, especially 
Roman Catholic. 11,614 persons were cared for in Destitute Asylums in one 
year. There are 278 hospitals. Orphans are mainly provided for by the 
boarding-out system. 

CQOPERATION. 

There are some seventy or eighty co6perative trade societies, some dairies 
and agricultural societies; little more. 

TRADE-UNIONISM. 

This is not numerically largely developed on account of the agrictdtural 
nature of the country, but there are some 250,000 trade unionists. The political 
Labor movement is their main activity. 

SOCIALISM. 

State Socialism is advancing more rapidly in Australia than in any country 
of the world, except New Zealand. The largest political party, however, which 
represents the movement is not strictly Socialistic, but a Labor party. This 
party largely dominates the political situation, and the Government in prac- 
tically every Australian Commonwealth is dependent upon its good will. The 
past year has been full of encouragement, and of frequent, though not always 
permanent, triumphs. Mr. Deakin is at present the Premier of the Common- 
wealth, but his position may be estimated from the fact that he has only 19 
direct supporters in the House of Representatives, whereas Mr. Watson, the 
Labor leaaer, commands a following of 28. Most of its demands and many 
of its members are strictly Socialistic. There are, however, some strictly 
Socialistic organizations — an International Socialist club at Sydney, and an 
Australian Socialist League. 

women's movements. 

These in Australia are advanced, though not radical even with the suffrage. 
Women, however, are slowly but steadily realizing their political responsibilities. 
At the Annual Labor Conference of 1905, some 28 women were present, and took 
part. Councils of women are multipl5ang. Chief among tne objects being 
striven for at the present time are : State Suffrage for the Women of Victoria 
(that being the only State where women are still unenfranchised), A Self- 
Supporting Epileptic Colony (Vic), Anti-Cigarette Legislation, Provision 
under Wifls for Widows, Equal Parental Ri|fhts, Equal Pay, Raising Age of 
Protection, Regulation of Juvenile Labor, Licensing Dancing Saloons (S. A.), 
Establishment Children's Courts (Vic), Appointment of Women as Inspectors, 
and Equal Marriage and Divorce Laws. 
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AUSTRIA. 

The chief events of social importance in Austria in 1905 have been political. 
The new cabinet under Baron Gautsch came into office at the beginning of 
^he year, and in the Hungarian crisis stood firm for the compact of 1867. The 
Austro-Hungarian tariff was adopted as the basis of commercial treaties with 
Germany and Italy. The proposition of Baron Fejivary's Hungarian Ministry 
to establish imiversal suffrage in that country caused widespread excitement 
in Austria, and November 2 a monster Socialist demonstration in Vienna led 
to a clash with the police and Baron Gautsch told a deputation of workingmen 
that the Government was preparing a franchise bill, which would be "on a 
modem basis, and such as to satisfy the needs of the time." See also Hungary. 
Large interest was taken in the Congress upon Workingmen's Insurance, which 
was held in Vienna in September, 1905. 

A REVIEW OF 1905. 

BY DR. ADOLF VETTER, SECRETARY OP THE GOVERNMENT SERVICE FOR THE 
PROMOTION OP CRAFTS, BOARD OP TRADE, VIENNA. 

The year 1905 has been more important for social progress in Austria than 
many before. Quite unexpectedly, a movement towards Universal Suffrage 
set in, and social problems were everywhere placed to the foreground. The 
ministry recently decided to bring in a bill for Universal Suffrage into Par- 
liament and the Emperor Francis Joseph himself is in favor of the scheme. 
Still, the causes that will lead to Universal Suffrage in Austria are not pre- 
cisely or not solely, as it seems, social reasons. That old inveterate national 
strife in Austria has, up to now, proved to be fruitless for all parties. New 
political parties, new ideas and new leaders are what is wanted here; the old 
parties have become lame, exhausted, and petrified; they are confined to the 
narrow circle of their old progjrams, and have therefore grown quite unfit to re- 
alize them. Thus, the Austrian statesmen are compelled to find a new fight- 
ing ground, and new issues for the political energies of this country. 

Even a purely democratic commonwealth can only be conducted by a 
comparatively small number of men. Statesmanship is professional work, 
whether paid for or not. The extension of Suffrage does not lead to self- 
government in the sense of the old ideologists: an election cannot be more 
than a controlling measure for the decision, whether government deserves 
a vote of confidence or not. As often as a general election is held, the voter's 
mind is shaken in its blind acceptance of things as they are. His individuality 
is roused, a process most important in modem education and a step towards 
the judgment, whether a people is to be a community of individuals or a 
gregarious flock. These are the wholesome psychologic effects of extended 
suf&age, as fancied by its adherents. 

Economically, Universal Suffrage is expected to further the transfor- 
mation of the State from an instrument of the ruling classes to a trustee of 
the community. Extend suffrage and with it you win enlarge the number of 
those the laws are made for. And industrial work bears its best fruits where 
the working man resembles the free man most. Only monopolies, artificially 
fostered, need tremble before the vote of the masses. Needless to add, that all 
such changes want time, and are the work of generations. 

More quickly a change may be effected in foreign policy by a sudden 
and thorough extension of suffrage. The opponents fear an interference of 
the lower cEisses in questions of peace and war. They may be right. How- 
ever, politically better trained masses will stand up for Imperialism, 
and fignt for its interests as soon as they find Imperialism to their 
advantage. 

In other respects, social legislation was scarce, but there are signs that 
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social progress is spreading, and intensif5ang itself in the public spirit. Trades- 
unions have grown again, and some successful strikes have strengthened their 
credit among the working classes. A most stubborn fight was fought by the 
Vienna cabinet-makers, who, after resisting a long lock-out, finafly secured 
the 9-hour day (law in Austria fixes the 11 hours limit). At the end of the 
year the railway men — ^in private and state railways — struck, not in the ordinary 
way, but bjr what is termed Passive Resistance, after the recent example in 
Italy. Passive Resistance consists in the minute, if necessarily exaggerated 
observance of all the rules and regulations, leading to various obstructions 
and to an anno5ang stoppage of the traffic, a most efficient means of defense 
in all operation where promptitude is a necessity, and where one delay entails 
many others. To all appearances, the trial will end successfully. Passive 
Resistance seems to have a future. 

In September the Seventh International Congress for the insurance of 
workmen against accidents took place, to which 53 governments sent their 
delegates. The congress was an imposing review of the development of the 
various social insurance systems since the first congress held at Paris, in 1889. 
Apparently Austria will soon add to the laws on insurance, a law on old age 
pensions for workingmen, and thus follow in the main points, the example 
given by Germany. 

The economic condition of the monarchy in 1905 was, on the whole, not 
unfavorable; the balance of trade showed a considerable increase of the ex- 
ports, mainly in manufactured articles. A revival of artistic handicrafts, 
and a sense for national art, is noticeable in Austria, as well as in other con- 
tinental countries. 



STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

CONSTITUTION AND PARTIES. 

Reigning Sovereign, Francis Joseph I. Emperor of Austria (1848) and 
King of Hungary (1867). Austria and Hungary, by the compromise (Aus- 
^leich) of 1867, are, in most matters, completely independent, each having 
its own constitution, legislature and executive, and united only in having the 
same soverign, in the management of foreign affairs, of the army and navy, and 
of matters of finance, common to both. Such matters are regulated by a 
common ministry and two deputations, one Austrian, one Hungarian, oi 60 
members each, representing the legislatures of the two countries. These 
deputations meet annually, alternately in Vienna and Budapest, deliberate 
separately, and only meet to vote together, without discussion, when there have 
been three failures to agree by communication. There is also a commercial union, 
renewable every 10 years. In Austria, Baron von Gautsch is Premier. The 
Austrian Reichsrath has two houses; the Upper House (Herrenhaus) has 
239 members, of whom 17 are princes of the Imperial family, 68 hereditary 
nobles, 18 archbishops and bishops, and 157 life members, nominated by the 
Emperor, for service or merit; the Lower House (Abgeordnetenhaus) has 425 
members; 85 represent large landed proprietors (5,431 in 1901); 21 represent 
the Chambers of Commerce; 118 represent town voters (493,804); 129 country 
voters (1,585,659); 72, the whole body of male voters (5,004,222). Bills 
must pass both houses and be ratified by the Emperor. In November, 1905, 
a' monster Socialist demonstration in Vienna demanded universal suffrage, and 
Baron Gautsch told a deputation that the Government was preparing a fran- 
chise reform bill "to satisfy the needs of the time." (See also Hungary.) 
Austria's 17 provinces have each its diet or Landtage. The parties in the 
Reichsrath are mainly divided on national or race lines. 
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AREA AND POPULATION. 



CBOWN LANDS 


A>ea. 

Square 

Miles 


Population, 
1900 


CSOWN LANDS 


Area. 


Population. 
1900 


Lower Austria 


7,654 
4,631 
2,767 
8,670 
4,005 
3,856 
3,084 
11.324 
20,000 
8,583 
1,987 


3,066,382 
809,918 
193,247 

1,356,058 
367,344 
508.348 
755,183 
979,878 

6.318.280 

2,435,081 
680.529 


Galiria 


30,307 
4,035 
4.940 

108,258 

16.773 
8 


7,295,538 


Upper Austria 

Sakburg 


Bukowina 

Dalmatia 

Hungary and 

Transylvania. . 
Croatia and 

Slavonia.. 
^iuixH? 


729.921 
591.597 


Styria 




Carinthia 


16.768.143 

2,397,249 
38,139 


Camiola 

Ck>a8t Districts 

Tyrol 


T^ohAmin. 


Total 




Moravia 


240.942 


45,310,835 


Bilesia 







The last three divisions constitute the lands of the Hungarian Crown. 
(See Hungary.) The density of poptdation is 188 to the square mile; in 1890 
it was 171. Of the poptdation about 9,000,000 are Germans, 6,000,000 Bo- 
hemians and Moravians, 4,250,000 Poles, 3,380 Ruthenians, 1,200,000 Slavens. 
The principal cities are Vienna, 1,674,957 (1900); Prague, 201,589; Lem- 
berg, 159,877; Gratz, 138,080; Trieste, 134,143; Brfinn, 109,346. Marriage, 
birfli, and death rates, see page 213; religions, see page 249. 

FINANCE. 

There is an extremely heavy public debt, begun in the eighteenth century, 
and which increases, with a chronic deficit in the internal revenue, and a burden 
of taxation falling heaviest on the poor. 

The estimated revenue and expendittire for the common affairs of Austria- 
Hungary for 1905 was 490,327,883 kronen.* The only common debt is 
"State notes, " guaranteed bv Austria and Hungary, amounting January 
1904 to 2,988,250 kronen. The estimated revenue for Austria alone tor 1905 
was 1,777,901,387 kronen, and the expenditure, 1,776,326,654. The public debt 
in 1904 was 9,185,756,400 kronen. Expenditures have increased from $7.92 
per capita in 1880 to $12.76 in 1901. Nearly 40 per cent, is for the debt. Tax- 
ation furnishes 88 per cent, of the revenue (direct taxation 28 per cent.). 

COMMERCB. 

Austria-Hungary, 1903: Exports, 2,129,800,000 kronen; imports, 1,877,- 
000,000. The chief exports are sugar, eggs, cattle, barley. The chief imports, 
cotton, wool, coal. The chief exports are to Germany, 1,090,527,000 kronen; 
Great Britain, 229,426,000; Italy, 152,506,000. The chief imports are from 
Germany, 697,065,000 kronen; United States, 162,587,000 (mainly cotton and 
some machinery); Great Britain, 155,328,000; Italy, 122,092,000; Russia, 
113,994,000; British India, 111,872,000. Nearly 1,000,000 are engaged in 
commerce in the empire. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Principal occuj)ation, agriculture. Of the bread-earners, 64.3 per cent, 
are engaged in agriculture (or fishing); 21.9 per cent in manufacturing or 
mining; 6.4 per cent, in trade and commerce. 63.2 ^t cent of the men are 
bread-earners, and 47.3 per cent, of the women. The main crops are wheat, oats, 
rye, com, potatoes. Rich soil, abundance of water, and a mild climate make 
Austria one of the foremost agricultural countries of Europe; 95 per cent. 
of the land is productive. Austria is second only to France m the production 
of wines. Stock-breeding is important. There are 3,500,000 horses, only 
surpassed by Germany and Russia. Over 30 per cent, of the Empire is in 
1 The krone -. 20.3 cents. 
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forests. Land in most of the provinces is well divided. Nearly 87 per cent, 
of the peasants own their farms, but these are often too small to earn a liveli- 
hood. Mining is diversified and the resources rich. Coal is the most im- 
portant product, worked mainly in Bohemia. Iron is found in large quantities. 
Copper and gold are found. The mineral output of Austria was some $56,- 
000,000 in 1890, and $75,000,000 in 1900. Salt is a State monopoly. 

Manufacturing has recently made advances, being aided by the Govern- 
ment in subsidies, low railroad fares and exempttion from import duties. 
The clothing industry employs about 800,000 workers (in the Empire); foods 
and drinks, 600,000; textile trades, 500,000; building trades, 400,000; wood 
work, 325,000; iron and steel, 300,000; quarries and potteries, 150,000. Beet 
sugar enjoys a liberal boimty. The glass industry is important in Bohemia. 
T<n>acco is a government monopoly. 

RAILWAYS AND COMMUNICATION. 

Railways (1902), 12,414 miles; State lines, 4,739; companies lines, 
worked by the State, 2,558; companies lines, 4,985; State lines, worked by 
companies, 19; Foreign lines, 113; Passengers, 172,622,000; receipts, 322,- 
330,000 gulden; expenses, 221,475,000; cost, $1,235,110,000. Since 1877, 
this State has steadily extended its ownership of roads, but some of the most 
important roads are still private. Shipping, see page 222. Telegraphs, 
25,000 miles. Post offices, 7,909. 

EDUCATION. 

In 1900 there were 16,211,272 who could read and write (an increase 
since 1880 of over 5,000,000), and 9,186,362 who could neither read nor write 
(a decrease since 1880 of nearly 700,000). Elementary schools (1902), 20,827, 
with 3,742,486 pupils and 96 training colleges. Gjnnnasia and realschulen 
(preparatory for universities, or techmcal schools), 328, with 105,585 pupils. 
There were also 8 State universities, 48 theological colleges (44 Roman Catholic), 
8 Government technical schools, besides 4,230 special schools (agricultural, in- 
dustrial, etc.). 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

RELIEF INSTITUTIONS. 

Very different in different parts of the Empire. They were formerly 
mainly in the care of the church, but now tend to be transferred to political 
officers. No one can claim relief for whom any third party is legally respon- 
sible. Recipients are bound to restore the aid when they can. Aid must 
be limited to that which is necessary for existence, for the care of the sick, 
and for children. It is usually given in cash. Overseers or visitors (armenpfleger) 
are not found ever5nvhere. Certificates of Poverty'' are required, but abused. 
In lower Austria, the 68 district councils had, in 1904, 1,153 members, with 
7,429 overseers (nearly all unpaid), and aided 39,000 persons. In upper 
Austria the poor commissions are made up of the chief executive of the borough, 
a priest, and at least three overseers {armenvdter). In Vienna there are 19 
districts, each with a district committee, which elects a board of commission- 
ers (armenrdthe). There is also a general poor department and another depart- 
ment for orphans. In 1898 there were 1,799 overseers, mainly unpaid. There 
are many institutions, partly private, but endowed with public funds. In 
1899 there were in Vienna 951 endowments, with a capital of 6,140,939 gulden. 

There are many church institutions: Catholic, Protestant, and several 
of certain knightly orders. Charity organization is backward. There are 
1,643 poor houses (1900). The municipal ** Houses of Maintenance" are 
better. In 1896 there were 602 hospitals with 39,588 beds, and 16 hospitals 
for children, with 1,114 beds. There are 200 homes, where children are re- 
ceived. The Vienna foundling asylum is the largest in the world. There are 
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488 savings banks. In 1890 there were 1,361 creches and kindergartens, with 
148,170 children and 229 orphanages. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

Accident insurance was made compulsory in Austria in 1887, and against 
sickness in 1888. The aim is to keep all laborers from dependency. The 
Minister of the Interior is expected to require this of all employers where em- 
ployment is at all dangerous, as in mines, quarries, buildings, factories, etc., 
and to excuse all others. In case of fatal accident, the widow is to receive 
funeral expenses, 20 per cent, of the husband's wage, till death or remarriage, 
and 15 per cent, for each child till the age of 15, or 20 per cent., if both parents 
are dead. Illegitimate children receive 10 per cent., but altogether cannot be 
above 50 per cent. In case of total disability, the injured receives 60 per cent; 
in case of partial disabihty not to exceed 50 per cent. 

The Postal Savings Bank system is more developed in Austria-Hungary 
than in any other country, there being 1,527,265 depositors in 1900. Private 
Savings Banks had also over 3,000,000 depositors. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

The Austrian provisions against unemployment are: (1) Emplo)maent 
agencies carried on for gain, about 916; (2) the ancient Trade Guilds, com- 
posed of employers and employees, of which there were 5,273 in 1895; (3) 
Employees' associations (trade-unions and others); (4) relief stations on the 
German plan (see Germany); (5) labor registries, public or private. Vienna 
and Prague have large municipal registries. The public registries found 
95,107 situations in 1903; agencies for gain found 44,034; the trade guilds, 
30,520; other agencies, 74,923. 

INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT. 

This has not gone far in Austria. At Dombim, in connection with Herr 
Hammerle's cotton mill, a picturesque industrial village has been developed. 
Cottages, with open verandas, covered with vines and grouped in gardens 
with fruit trees, can be hired with cow-shed and pasturage for some $34 per 
year, or brought for from $1,060 to $1,500. At Smichof, near Prag^ue, Baron 
Ringhofer has done much building for the 1,000 men in his machine works. 
Two-room dwellings or blocks can be rented for 55 cents per week, or 3 rooms 
for 75 cents. Detached houses are also being built. He has also a sick fund 
and "welfare institutions." 

COOPERATION. 

At the close of 1900 there were 7,616 cooperative societies, including 
5,098 credit societies, 758 distributive, and 1,760 other societies. Of the credit 
societies, 1,513 were of the Schulze-Delitzsch type, with 923,967 members. 

TRADE-UNIONISM. 

Trade-unionists in Austria are now numbered at 177,594. In 1902 
there were 2,370 unions, all identified with the Social Democratic party. They 
received 2,617,184 kronen and spent 2,392,539. There were in Austria in 1902, 
33 German trade-union organs, with a circulation of 101,000; 19 Czech with 
a circulation of 35,360, 2 Polish and 1 Italian organ. 

SOCIALISM. 

About 800,000 Socialists (1901); probably 850,000. in 1905. This means 
about 14 per cent, of the total electorate, which, with universal suffrage, would 
give 59 deputies, instead of the 10 elected under the limited suffrage. Hence, 
the Sociahst agitation for Universal Suffrage. There are 2 Socialist dailies 
in German, the Ai'beiier Zeitung, at Vienna, and the ArbeiterwiUe, at Gratz. 
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There are 26 other German jotimals. The Czech Socialists have also 2 dailes 
(at Vienna and Prague), and 12 other jotimals. There are 2 Polish, 4 Italian, 
2 Slavic and 1 Ruthenian papers. The women have a Socialist organ, the 

Arbeiterinnin Zeitung. 
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BELGIUM. 

WORKINGMEN'S DWELLINGS IN BELGIUM. 

O. VELGHE, SECRETARY INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OP IMPROVED DWELLINGS. 

The point of departure of the remarkable movement in Belgium which 
has done so nmch for workingmen's dwellings, was the law of Au^st 9, 1889, 
followed by various other laws, in which the Government showed its solicitude 
for the welfare of the working classes. 

(1) By these laws there has been instituted in each administrative dis- 
trict, a committee, whose duty is to study, to report upon, to collect funds for, 
and take any measures favonng the development of cheap, healthy and ^ood 
homes for workingmen. These committees study the hygiene and conditions 
of the localities, and of the houses, and report as occasion may require, to the 
local authorities, who have the power to compel improvements, or to forbid 
the occupancy of unhealthy houses and districts. Without legal power them- 
selves, these committees do much to form public opinion. They have published 
important reports, and led to the formation of numerous societies for erecting 
workingmen's dwellings. 

(2) The laws favor such societies, and exempt them from stamp and 
registration duties, by giving them free advertisements in the official journal, 
by reducing by one-half the duties on sales, loans, and opening credit accotints, 
the charges of notaries, etc. In 1904 the reductions under this head alone 
amounted to 1,072,319 francs. 

(3) Workingmen bu5ang or building homes, up to those pa5ang regis- 
tration duties of from 72 to 171 francs, are exempted from personal, provinaal, 
and commual taxes. 

(4") The Savings Bank of Belgium (see belowj is allowed to make loans 
to enable workingmen to buy or build homes, to insure the lives of those so 
doing, so as to preserve the home to the family, and to extend the rights of 
conjuncture in tne ownership of homes. 

STATISTICS OP THE MOVEMENT. 

In 1904, the number of workingmen's homes exempted by the law from pay- 
ment of personal and other taxes was 164,387, or nearly one-tenth of the 
total number of homes in Belgium, while the exemptions amounted to 1,740,000 
francs from the State, and nearly as much more from the provinces and com- 
munes. 

In 1904 the number of sales of real estate transacted under these laws was 
6,456, and the loans and credits opened for obtaining homes was 4,930. The 
value of the real estate amounted to 10,836,440 francs and the loans to 
12,143,900 francs. 

The numbers rise each year. In the 15 years since the passage of the 
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law of 1889, workingmen have acqtiired lands and houses valued at 98 millions 
of francs, and have borrowed for purchase or construction, 96 millions. There 
were, in 1904, 166 societies for building workingmen's dwellings, of which 161 
had borrowed from the Savings Bank, at from 2i to 3 J per cent. 30,000 work- 
ingmen had become or were in way of becoming owners of property, represent- 
ing a population of 150,000, while no less tmin 70,000 had profited by the 
legislation, in exemption of duties, in loans from the Savings Bank, or in other 
ways, representing a population of 350,000, or about one-twentieth of the 
whole population. Such statistics show the extent, the importance, and the 
success of. the movement. 

THE DARK SIDE. 

This consists in the fact that the very poor, though needing homes the most, 
beine wholly without means, have been unable to avail themselves of the 
legislation. It is hoped, however, that a way will be found out of these dif- 
fioilties. 

THE STATE SAVINGS BANK AND OLD AGE PENSION FUND 
OF BELGIUM. 

PL. HANKAR, DIRECTOR GENERAL, NATIONAL FUND POR SAVINGS AND PENSIONS. 

The State Savings Bank of Belgitmi was established by a law of March 
16, 1865, and to it was added the Pension Fund, established in 1850. The 
bank, although being guaranteed by the State, is self-controlling, having its 
own Administration and a Director-General, nominated by the King. Its 
deposits are of four kinds: (1) ordinary saving deposits, drawing from 2 to 3 
per cent, interest; (2) funds deposited by workingmen's dwelling societies, 
or agricultural co-operative societies, drawing interest at 3 per cent.; (3) 
deposits of investments in Government bonds; (4) deposits of the funds of 
the communes, the public departments, and of the State. The first three 
kinds constitute the Savings Bank profits. Private deposits are not limited 
in amount, but receive 3 per cent interest if they are less than 2,000 francs, 
and 2 jjer cent, above that amount. The depositing with the Bank of invest- 
ments in Belgian securities, begun in 1875, is on the increase, because the 
Bank cares for the investment and insures the investor against loss from ar- 
rearages. Deposits can be made in the central oflBce, at the 7 branch offices, 
in the agencies of the Belgian National Bank, at any post office in Belgium, and 
in other places. The growth of the Institution has been steady. Its total 
receipts in 1865 were 500,000 francs; in 1875, 45,000,000; in 1885, 221,000,000; 
in 1895, 569,000,000, and on November 30, 1905, they were 1,143,900,000. In 
1899 there were 24 deposits for 100 of the population of Belgitim, and in 1904 
31 for every 100. There were, at the end of 1904, about 1,923,000 deposits 
of 1,000 francs or less, with a total of 254,300,000; 260,900 deposits of from 
1,000 to 2,000 francs, with a total of 401,200,000; 21,200 deposits of more than 
2,000 francs, with a total of 88,100,000. The reserve fund of the bank was 
over 18,000,000 francs. 

SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS DEPARTMENT. 

The movement has now become international, and any one depositing 
in the savings banks of France, Belgium or Holland can transfer his account 
to any of these countries without any cost. These have had a remarkable 
development in Belgium, owing to incessant agitation on the part of the teachers, 
and are due to the initiative of the city of Ghent. They have spread to al- 
most all the cities and towns of the country, especially since the issue in 1881 
of savings cards, to which the children can attach stamps of 10, 5, or 2 centimes 
(1 cent), and when they amount to a franc, can be deposited with the Savings 
Bank, in any branch or m any post office. At the end 01 1894, the whole number 
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of pupils having accounts was 270,543, and the amount of their funds, about 
5,547,000 francs. At the end of 1902, out of a total of 1,151,756 pupils, 360>000 
had about 10,000,000 francs in the Banks. 

THE INVESTMENTS OP THE FUNDS. 

These are divided by the law into two categories: permanent and tem- 
porary. The former are placed by the Department of^the Ministry of Fi- 
nance and Public Works, on the order of tne Director-General. The tem- 
porary investments are managed by the National Bank of Belgium. Invest- 
ments are made in Government securities, in City and Communal loans, in the 
shares of Belgian societies, which, for at least 5 years, have met all their 
obhgations from their ordinary resources; in foreign and other securities 
(temporarily), the object being to guard against political or other crises, and 
to be able, at least in some directions, to realize immediately under any 
emergency. The Bank has also been allowed by various laws to make loans 
to various funds of social benefit, such as co-operative societies, agricultural 
banks, and workingmen's dweUings. At the end of 1904, 7 agricultural banks 
had loans amounting to 7,873,000 francs, and 166 societies for erecting work- 
ingmen's dwellings had loans of over 66,000,000 francs, and more than 33,000 
houses by this means had been erected. 

OLD AGE PENSIONS. 

The Old Age Pension Fund, established in 1850, permits the establish- 
ment of pensions not above 1,200 francs, and made pa)rable at different ages, 
between 50 and 60. This has become of particular importance since the 
granting by the State, in 1900, of premiums, to persons entitled to a pension 
through the endowment of a Friendly Society, or to persons of modest means, 
directly connected with the institution. 

LIFE INSURANCE. 

A Department of Life Insurance was created in 1889, and connected 
with the Savings Bank, but limited to the insurance of those who have bor- 
rowed for the construction of a workingman's dwelling. In 1894 it widened 
its scope, and is now open to all, with the maximum limit of 5,000 francs in-* 
surance. In these were 21,774 instired under the former scope, and 4,539 
under the latter. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

CONSTITUTION AND PARTIES. 

Sovereign, Leopold II. A constitutional kingdom by Constitution of 
1831, with guaranteed neutrality by treaty of London. Premier, Comte de 
Smet de Naeyer. Legislative power is vested jointly in King, Senate and 
Chamber of Deputies. The Senate has 110 members, of whom 83 are elected, 
directly, for 8 years, by manhood suffrage, thou|fh heads of families, those with 
diplomas of higher education, occupying certain positions, or having certain 
property, may have 1, or even 2 additional votes, giving them a balance of 
power, much opposed by the Socialists. The 27 indirectly-elected Senators 
represent town councillors. The Chamber of Deputies has 166 members, 
elected for 2 years, 1 for every 40,000 people. Belgium has compiilsory voting, 
and a system of proportional representation of minorities. Tne leading po- 
litical parties are the Clerics or Catholics, the anti-Clerics or Liberals ana a 
well-organized Socialist party. The Catholics are strongest, generally in the 
Flemish provinces, and the Socialists in the Walloon. The Senate stands: 
Catholics, 61; Liberals and Progressists, 43; Socialists, 6. The Chamber of 
Deputies, 93, led by the Premier; Liberals and Progressists, 41; Socialists, 
30; Christian Democrats, 2. 
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ARBA AND POPULATION. 



(1904) 6,693,648, with 11,373 square miles, the most densel)r-inhabited 
country in the world, 589 to the square mile. About three millions speak 
Plemisn (in the North), and a slightly smaller ntmiber speak French (in the 
South). Almost all are Roman Catholics. Chief cities (1904): Brussels 
(capital), 877,231; Antwerp, 516,472; Liege, 485,235; Charleroi, 288,056. 



FINANCE. 

Estimated^revenue (1905), 543,574,425 francs;* expenditures, 642,757,450 
francs; public debt (1904 consolidated), 2,988,681,750 francs. The heavy 
debt, chronic deficit and burdensome taxation press upon the country. 

COMMERCE. 

Exports (1904}, 2,183,300,000 francs; imports, 2,782,200,000 francs. 
Chief exports: coal, textiles, sugar, machinery, agricultural products. The 
commerce more than doubled from 1890-1900. The special commerce of 
Belgitun with the leading coiintries was (1903): Exports to Germany, 459,- 
313,000 francs; to France, 393,074,000; Great Britain, 364,795,000, chiefly 
iron, steel and iron and cotton mantifactured goods; Netherlands, 232,649,000 
francs; United States, 93,395,000 francs, chiefly rubber goods, glass, iron 
and steel work, jewelry. Imports from France, 412,302,000 francs -flGermany, 
340,217,000; Great Britain, 325,364,000 (chiefly cottons, woolens, machinery); 
Netherlands, 229,291,000; United States, 266,245,000, chiefly wheat, pro- 
visions, cotton. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Agriculture occupies a comparatively small place, though in 1895, 49.6 
per cent, of the farmers owned their farms. These farms are very small, 
though the average size is rising a little. Mining, especially of coal, is one 
of the most important sources of wealth. See page 225. Cheap fuel has led 
to considerable metallurgical industry. Manufacture is the most important 
source of wealth. Textile industries employed 169,493 people in 1896; cloth- 
ing, 137,903; metal, 133,875; mining, 128,313; building, 93,942; food products, 
90,285. Characteristic features are very low wages, and an unusual pro- 
pcurtion of small industries. Belgian glass works lead the world. Brussels 
fece and carpets are renowned. 

RAILWAYS AND COMMUNICATION. 

Railways, 2,516 miles, owned and operated by the State, and 334 by 
private companies. There are 1,360 miles of State-owned canals and water 
ways. The railway sjrstem of Belgium was one of the first complete systems; 
it still has a greater mileage for area than any other country, and runs the 
dieapest trains in the world, outside of India. The system is largely respon- 
sible for Belgitmi's debt; but is the largest source of national revenue. In 
1903 there were 4,100 miles of public telegraph lines, and 65,840 miles of tel- 
ephone wire. Post ofl&ces (1904), 1,221. Shipping, see page 222. 

EDUCATION. 

(1902) 6,966 public primary schools, with 827,165 pupils; 2,500 public 
infant schools and 3,343 public adtdt schools; 186 public middle and normal 
schools, with 35 Royal Aflienaetuns and colleges. The proportion of children 
enrolled in schools is lower than in any country of Northern and Western Europe ; 
but it is rapidly rising. In 1880, of the population of 7 years, 33 per cent, could 
not read and write; in 1890, it was 28 per cent.; in 1900, 22 per cent. 
1 The franc — 10.3 cents. 
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SOCIAL REFORM. 

RELIEF INSTITUTIONS. 

There is a system of Central Inspection and a Superior Cotindl of Relief. 
Under these each commune is responsible for its refief work, though weak 
communes may combine. Commissions d* Assistance axe created for e£u:h com- 
mtine, or union of communes, with from five to ten members, among which 
must be a clergyman, an alderman and a laborer. No salaries are paid, thoueh 
the laborer can be indemnified for time lost. Women are eligible. The indi- 
gent are divided into those unable to work, those willing to work, but unable 
to find it, and those unwilling to work. To the first class is given relief, indoor 
relief for the most part. Private charity in Belgium is very great, providing 
for at least one-half of the indigents, but is controlled by the State. For 
the other two classes there are wondiouses, refuges and schools of charity. The 
workhouses are for persons able to work, but who do not. The refuges are 
intermediary between the workhouses and the poor houses, for those wiUing to 
work, but unable to, through sickness, old age or disability. Persons found 
begging can be assigned to these for 7 years. In 1901 there were 6,384 in 
these refuges. The schools of charity are compulsory training schools for 
youths up to 18, who have become vagrants or have committed misdemeanors. 
The expense for these institutions is mvided ec^ually between the State, Prov- 
ince and Commune. Very low wages are paid in the workhouses and refuges. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

Institutions of this nature are the National Savii^ and Old Age Pension 
Bank {caisse General d^Epargne et de RetraUe), the lifiners* Insurance Funds, 
the National Aid Societies (SociH^s de Secours Mutuels), the National Bank 
for the Assistance of Workingmen Injured by Accidents, and insurance funds 
organized by employers and their employees. 

INSURANCE AGAINST UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Public Labor Bureaus for the Unemployed (Bourses du Travail), mainly 
of a charitable nature, have existed in Belgium for some years, beginning at 
Liege in 1888, but have not been favored by the working classes, except at 
Liege itself, and have only been made use of by the least efficient, 
and that without large results. Their main effort has been to find 
places for those out of work. More recently, however, beginning 
at Ghent, in 1901, there has developed a plan of insurance against 
unemployment, which has had more success, and is being largely 
copied in Belgium and other countries. This is the creation of a ptmli'c 
fund by the municipalities, to be increased by private gifts, and to be used in 
supplementing the out-of-work benefits given by trade-unions. Thus every 
trade unionist receiving a small out-of-work benefit from his union, can, under 
due restrictions, have this supplemented by a grant from the fund of perhaps 
50 or 30 per cent, of the amount of his benefit. Non-unionists can get the same 
aid by paying dues to a special thrift fund. This plan has the £ulvantage of 
being taken out of the sphere of charity and of co-operating with and calling out 
the efforts of organized labor. By May, 1904, there were 7 such funds estab- 
lished by the principal cities of Belgium. The portion of the plan for trade- 
unionists seems to have been very successful. The portion of the plan for non- 
unionists seems to have failed. Labor colonies, for the unemployed, or more 
truly for vagrants, are maintained by the Belgian Government at Merxplas 
and Wortel, and are called Colonies Agricoles & Bienfaisance; they are prac- 
tically penal colonies for vagrants, committed by judicial authority or mtmici- 
palities. They are committed for a certain period, but receive a small wage, 
which is kept for them. Merxplas is for tnos^ whp h^Y^ cpmniitted some 
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misdemeanor; Wortel for those who have committed none, but are reduced 
to vagrancy. There is also a private labor colony at Haeren, near Brussels. 

COOPERATION. 

Two hundred agricultural cooperative societies are given in an official 
report dated December 31, 1903. The 313 Raiffeisen credit banks made 
2,439 advances to agricultural cultivators, and 440 to persons of other callings 
in 1903. Belgian cooperation is, however, most famous for its Socialist Co- 
Sperative Societies, numbering 238, with sales of some $7,600,000 annually. 
Tiiese began with the Vooruit of Ghent in 1800, followed by Maison du Peuple 
of Brussels, and other similar societies. These are connected with the Sociahst 
party and provide cooperative stores, cooperative social centers, and to a less 
extent cc»operative production for their members. Their success largely 
explains the growth of the party in Belgium. 

TRADE-UNIONISM. 

120,000 trade-unionists (1900). About eighty-five thousand of these are 
affiliated with the Socialist Party; 15,000 with the Catholic, and 12,000 
are neutral. 

SOCIALISM. 

Socialist vote 463,967 (1904), seating 28 deputies. This is a slight 
loss from 1902. The party is organized in 26 federations, with 1,110 groups. 
There are 6 dailies, notably Le Peuple and Vooruit, 22 weeklies and 14 monthlies. 
Theyear 1905 was full of industrial strife. During the great German strike 
in Westphalia, the leader of the Belgium mine owners publicly rejoiced in its 
"beneficent effects" in sending up Belgium stocks. Thereupon the miners 
in Congress at Charleroi voted a general strike, demanding higher wages, the 
appointment of a Board of Conciliation, and a reduction of hours. It ended 
without result for the 100,000 men affected. There has also been a great strike 
of weavers at Ghent. The Socialist Party has again sanctioned the making 
of temporary alliances with political parties supporting universal suffrage, 
and a manifesto has been issued against the King and the Clericals, declaring 
that although Belgium is a neutral State and has for three-jiuarters of a cen- 
tury lived in peace, the rulers continue to fling away millions of pounds in 
useless armaments. An Act forbidding Sunday Labor in industrial and com- 
mercial establishments has been passed. 

REFERENCES. 

Annuaire statistique de la Belgique. Brussels. 

La Legislation et les oeuvres, en BeMque. A Vermeersch, S. J. Louvain, 1004. 

Cities of Belgium. Grant AUen, Richards, 1897. 

CANADA, 

BY R. H. COATS, ASSOCIATE EDITOR OP THE ** LABOR GAZETTE," THE JOURNAL 
OP THE DEPARTMENT OP LABOR, CANADA. 

The one word written large over the industrial record of Canada during 
1905, is prosperity. For almost a decade past conditions have been very 
favorable; in 1903 the high- water mark was thought to have been reached, 
but the year of subsidence which followed proved only the breathing space 
before still further effort and achievement, and in almost every department 
of industry and labor the year that has just passed has witnessed a degree of 
activity and expansion exceeding that of any other year in the history of the 
Dominion. A brief analysis of the more important features of this record, 
as the most prominent factor ciurently affecting social and economic conditions 
in the Dominion, is as follows: 
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AGRICULTURB. 

The total yield of aniculttiral products was the heaviest on record. This 
was largely the restdt of favorable weather and an increase in acreage in Western 
Canada, where the activity of ^ttlement was on a scale never before exceeded, 
- ' ' • " . - numbers 

; and the 
crops 

were above the average, and the Maritime Provinces and British Coltunbia 
had a good agricultural year. The dairjnng industry, which is confined chiefly 
to Ontario and Quebec, had on the whole the most successful year in its history, 
outputs being heavy and prices verv high. Fruit was a light crop, except 
peaches, grapes and small fruits, though in British Columbia considerable 
expansion in the industry took place. One might mention here the growth 
in the number of co-operative associations engaged in the packing and smpping 
of apples; these, in spite of the falling off m the crop, greatly increased in 
effectiveness and popularity during the year, and to their operation has been 
largely due the resuscitation of the industry from the unprofitable state into 
which it had fallen some 6 or 8 years ago. 

PISHING. 

The bank and coastwise fishermen of the Maritime Provinces had a poor 
year, though prices ruled high. On the great lakes also catches were below 
the average. In British Columbia, however, the salmon run was heavy, the 

gack exceeding, for the first time, that of the Puget Sound canneries, and 
shermen's earnings being double those of 1904. The halibut fisheries also 
had a heavy year, and the herring fisheries of the province were stated to be 
on the eve of a period of development that will convert the industry into one 
of the most important of its kind. This is attributed to the action of the 
Dominion Government in sending an expert in the Scotch method of curing 
to give demonstrations throughout the season of activity, the presence of 
whom did much to attract attention to the extent and possibilities of the in- 
dustry. 

LUMBERING. 

The successful character of the drives in the early spring months ensured 
a busy season in the saw-mills, and with the improved tone in the general 
market the prospjects were for a heavier cut in 1906. In British Columbia 
both the mountain and coast mills had a good year, and operations in the 
camps in the closing months were active. 

MINING. 

The great event of the year was the discovery of abnormally rich deposits 
of silver and cobalt in the Temiscamingue district of Ontario, several millions 
of dollars worth of ore having been taken out within a few months of the firet 
find. The district, during the autumn, was the scene of prospecting and de- 
velopment work on a sc^ which recalls the Klondyke and great mining dis- 
coveries of the past 50 years. Scarcely less important, however, has been the 
marked improvement in the general tone of mimng in British Columbia and the 
discovery m Alberta and Ontario of new oil-producing areas of great value. 
The Klondyke showed a further dechne in output, but the general opinion 
of experts at the close of the year was that mining in Canada had a more favor- 
able outlook that at any previous period in its history. 

MANUFACTURING. 

Manufacturing establishments were very busy, especially during the 
closing four months of the year, in connection with the suppljring of the home 
market after the success of the agricultural yield had been assured. Particularly 
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notable has been the activity of iron and steel production at Sault Ste. Marie, 
Ont., and at Sydney, N. S. The ntimber of factories of various kinds in course 
of erection at Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and Winnipeg, was unprecedented. 

TRANSPORT. 

The Canadian Pacific Railroad Company is the largest single employer of 
labor in the Dominion, and the operations, coupled with those of the Grand 
Trunk Railroad, the Canadian Northern Railroad, and other transportation 
companies, have a considerable effect on the general market for labor. On 
the whole, the past year has been the most active in the history of these 
companies, both in the handling of trafl&c and in the projection of new lines 
and branches to meet the requirements of new areas, whose growth and im- 
provement are demanding an outlet. The most important (fevelopments of 
the year in railway construction, however, have been in connection with the 
new Transcontinental line, about 500 miles of which are already under con- 
struction and the surveys for the balance rapidly nearing completion. The 
expenditure of over $100,000,000 in Canada within the next four years on 
construction and equipment is assured in this one connection alone. 

OPERATIONS OF COMBINES. 

Apart from the conditions flowing, directly and indirectly, from this gen- 
eral activity and prosperity of industry, the circumstance of chief interest, 
from a sociological standpoint, was the series of disclosures made in December, 
at Toronto, Ont., as to the operations of combines, which were shown to have 
restricted trade, etc., and enhanced the prices of a number of the common neces- 
saries of hfe. Not the least extraordinary feature of the revelations was, 
that operations of such extent and affecting so vitally the welfare of the pubhc 
shoula have been extended over a period of years without the knowledge of 
the people, and should, in the end, have been brought to light only as the result 
of internal dissensions. The proceedings began in an action instituted in the 
police court by an employing plumber, who found himself unable to obtain 
supplies, as a result of his refusal to join the Master Plumbers' Association 
of Toronto. The trial was speedily enlarged as the extraordinary tale of the 
operations of this body was unfolded, developing at the close of the year into 
the most remarkable cause ciUbre in Canada for many years. Bnefly, the 
combine was in the nature of an understanding between the Master Plumbers* 
Association and the supply houses, whereby the latter bound themselves to sell 
only to the former, under a system of rebates, commissions, etc., which rendered 
competition outside of the Association impossible. The Association had also 
an understanding with the local union, of plumbers, whereby members of the 
union were not to work for other than members of the Employers' Association. 
The master plumbers having thus obtained a comjilete monopoly both of the 
material and labor in the trade, devised the following methoa of undertaking 
contracts: When a customer approached any member of the Association 
with a request for a tender, the fact was at once reported to the secretary, 
who inunediately informed the other members of the circumstance. The 
different members, thereupon, submitted tenders to the secretary; at a meeting 
held at the latter 's office, an average of these tenders was struck, and the 
member tendering nearest to the average was awarded the right to the con- 
tract, the other members submitting figures to the customer at an enhanced 
and fictitious rate, so as to ensure that the nominee of the Association would 
receive the contract. An addition of 26i per cent, was made to the contract 
price, out of which 5 per cent, went to the Association and was distributed 
periodically as "dividends." The members were frequently in the habit 
also of adding what they termed a "rake-off" to the contract to reimburse 
themselves for the time they had spent in preparing their tenders. This rake- 
off was distributed in the forms of I. O. U.'s, issued by the successful tenderer, 
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and periodical clearings were held to balance accounts. Over $20,000 was 
shown to have been distributed in 3 years in dividends by the Association, 
and conservative estimates of the extent to which the public was mulcted 
placed the total at upwards of $500,000. Judgment on some of the cotints 
rendered during December included a fine of $5,000 on the Master Plimibers* 
Association, and on the Central Supply Company, with a number of fines on 
individuals. During the course of the proceedings, evidence was brought to 
hght that similar combines were in existence in many other branches of trade, 
and at several other points in Canada, and a raid successfully carried out by 
the Crown Attorney on the ofl&ces of a firm of barristers at Toronto, suspected 
of being the organizers of a ntunber of similar associations, was the means of 
collecting a large amount of documentary evidence on which, it was stated, 
proceedings wiU be based in the near future. What the ultimate result of 
these investigations may be it is imp>ossible at this stage definitely to fore 
cast; that they will have a far-reaching influence on business methods, and 
possibly reduce prices in a ntunber of important commodities, is a reasonable 
surmise. 

PENNY BANKS. 

An act to encourage the organization of penny banks in Canada was 
passed in 1903, and the first institution to be formed under its provisions was 
opened at Toronto, in April, of the past year. Already over $50,000 have 
been received, in deposits, ranging for the most part from 2 to 25 cents. There 
has been some difficulty in providing the operating expenses, which have been 
met thus far, to a considerable extent, by philanthropic effort. Much interest 
is being shown in the experiment, however, and there are prospects that the 
work may be taken up by other institutions at different points. 

ARBITRATION OP STRIKES THREATENED ON RAILWAYS. 

Another interesting event of 1905 was the handing out of the first award 
under the Railway Disputes Act of 1903, a measure which provides for the 
compulsory investigation of all threatened labor disputes affecting the trans- 
porting interests of the country. The case under which the act was invoked 
was a threatened strike of telegraphers in the employ of the Grand Trunk 
Railway Co., and the award was largely in favor of the men. Though not 
immediately accepted in its entirety by the company, the men, within a few 
weeks, received the substance of their demands, and no disturbance of any 
kind ensued. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

CONSTITUTION AND PARTIES. 

The Dominion includes the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, Manitoba and the North West, British Columbia, Prince 
Edward Island. Federal capital, Ottawa. The Governor-General representing 
the crown has a privy council chosen by himself. Each province has a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor appointed by the Governor-General in council and a separate 
Parliament. The Federal Parliament has a Senate nominated for life (from 
Ontario 24 members, Quebec 24, Nova Scotia 10, New Brunswick 10, Manitoba 4, 
British Columbia 3, Prince Edward Island 4, Alberta 4, Saskatchewan 4), 
and a House of Commons, elected every 5 years on a low suffrage (from Ontario 
86, Quebec 65, Nova Scotia 18, New Brunswick 13, British Columbia 7, Prince 
Edward Island 4, Manitoba 10, Northwest Territories 10, Yukon 1). Bills 
passed by Parliament must receive the assent of the Governor-General, and 
may be disallowed by the King within 2 years. The Governor-General is 
Earl Grey; Premier, Sir Wilfrid Laurier. From 1867 to 1896, the Conserva- 
tives were in power except for 5 years. In 1896, largely on the Manitoba 
schools question the Liberals, under the lead of Sir Wilfrid Laurier, won 118 
seats to the Conservatives 86, and the Independents 8. This lead was in- 
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creased in 1900. In 1904 Sir Laurier's government won a majority of 62 
in a house of 214. The chief issue was the raiU-oad question, the Con 
servatives favoring steps toward state ownership. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

Canada is the largest of the British possessions, having 3,653,946 square 
miles. Population (1901), 5,371,315. Of these, 1,649,371, mainly in Quebec, 
speak French; 108,112 are Indians. Ontario has 2,182,947 (capital, Toronto, 
208,040). Quebec has 1,648,898 (capital, Quebec, 68,840, Montreal has 267.- 
730). Nova Scotia has 459,574 (capital Halifax, 40,832). New Brunswick. 
331,120 (capital, Fredericton, 7,000. St. John has 40,711.) Manitoba, 
255.211. British Columbia, 178,657. Prince Edward Island, 103,259. 

FINANCE. 

Income (1904-5), ;£14,236,125. Expenditures, £12,661.861. Public 
Debt, ;£53,260,493. Canada has a protective tariff with a preferential in 
favor ol the United Kingdom and Colonies, and more than half her rev- 
enue is derived from duties. 

COMMERCE. 

Exports (1904), $213,521,235. Imports, $259,211,803. The leading 
exports and their values in millions of dollars were (1904) wood and manu- 
factures, 34; cheese, 24; gold-bearing quartz, 18; wheat, 13; bacon, 12; cattle, 10; 
wheat flour, 6. The leading imports were iron, steel, and manufactures of. 
41; coal and coke, 20; wool, manufactures of, 15; cotton, manufactures of, 18; 
sufinar. molasses, 8. The imports from the United States were, in millions of 
doUars, 150; from Great Bntain, 61; Germany, 8; France, 6. The exports to 
Great Britain were 131; the United States, 71. 

INDUSTRIES. 

The most important industries of Canada are agriculture, forestry, fisheries, 
mining. Out of 63,422,338 acres of occupied land, 30,166,033 were of im- 
proved land. Wheat and oats are the main crops. The forest area is esti- 
mated at 1,248,798 square miles. The total value of the fisheries (1902) was 
$21,959,433. The total value of mineral produce (1903) was $63,226,510; 
gold, $18,834,490; coal, $15,957,946. 

RAILWAYS AND COMMUNICATION. 

Railways, 19,078 miles, with a paid-up capital of (1903) $1,465,507,691, 
and net profits of $28,583,003. Of the capital, $177, 677,689 was from Fed- 
eral Government aid, and $49,360,773 from municipalities and Provincial 
Governments. Telegraph lines (1903), 36,780 of which 5,897 were Govern- 
ment lines. Post offices, 10,150. 

EDUCATION. 

There were (1903) 19,891 schools (18,799 public), with 1,112,120 pupils, 
and expenditures of $11,240,711. There are 16 degree-granting bodies, with 
24 colleges. All schools are under Government and almost wholly supported 
by Government grants and local taxation. Education is comptdsorv, but 
the law is not very thoroughly enforced. In Ontario, Quebec, and the North- 
west territories there are separate schools for Roman Catholics. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

RELIEF INSTITUTIONS. 

Strictly Speaking, Canada has no Poor Law, and no "poor rates," but 
the relief institutions, though mainly private, are largely supported by munic- 
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ipalities. In the cities large numbers receive out-door relief, usually with 
some work test. There are m the Dominion 75 hospitals, 18 asylums for the 
insane, with many other institutions of various kind, for relief or prevention. 
At MarjrsviUe, near Fredericton, New Brunswick, Mr. Alexander Gibson 
has erected a kind of ''Canadian Pulman" for the employees of his saw 
and cotton mills. Co-operation is little developed, there being only a few co- 
operative bakeries, stores and credit societies. The Socialist vote (1903) 
was 8,025. The (English) Reformers Year Book for 1906 says, "The Labor 
Movement in Canada is far slower in making itself felt as a political force 
than in Australia. There is not the same concentration of peculation, and 
therefore, organization and pohtical action are far more difficult. While 
Australia has declared for State ownership of the railways, Canada is so far 
opposed to it. The Labor Party, however, continuously insists that the growth 
of combinations such as the Canadian and Pacific Railway constitutes a menace 
to the development of the State, and also to the purity of politics. The Socialist 
Party has its headquarters, and is pursuing an active propaganda. Its organ. 
The Clarion, is alert, and -unites the Movement. Another Labor paper. The 
Voice, is pubhshed at Winnipeg." 
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CHINA, 

BY DR. ARTHUR H. SMITH, TIENTSIN, CHINA. 

The past year has been one of exceptional interest to those who concern 
themselves in the welfare of the greatest Empire of the world. The success 
of the Japanese in their life-and-death struggle with Russia, and the impor- 
tant treaty between Japan and Great Britain, have put new animation and hope 
into the Chinese Government ofl&cials, and people. There has been a mani- 
festation of the essential unity of China such as has never before been seen, 
incidentally taking the form of a commercial boycott against Americans, as a 
vigorous protest against the unjust and harsh enforcement of the Exclusion 
Laws but in reality being the first articulate enunciation of the growing national 
note:'* 'China for the Chinese." The subsumption everywhere is: " 7«P«« has rig- 
idly controlled the foreigners within her borders; what Japan has done, we 
can do, must do, will do. " With this in mind most of the contradictory phenom- 
ena now witnessed in China may be more or less comprehended. China is now 
full of Japanese in official and unofficial positions. The Chinese are for the 
moment content to employ them, and to sit at their feet; but there is at least 
no love lost between them. In the province of Fukien the rumor that that 
portion of the Empire was to be ceded to Japan in exchange for Manchuria, pro- 
duced intense exatement and resentment, and a resolution never to submit. 
The Chinese-owned railways from Peking to Tientsin, Shan Hai Kuaw, and 
Niu Chuang, have become highly profitable, and (under foreign inspection) 
return an income of several hundred thousand dollars (silver) per month. 

This new-found bonanza appears to have materially altered the Chinese 
railway point of view. The evident purpose now is to gridiron China with 
new lines, from everjr important city to some other, and thus secure the re- 
sulting wealth for China herself, instead of allowing foreign Powers and Syn- 
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dicates to drain it off. This thought is ever to the front in Imperial Edicts, 
Memorials, Editorials, and conversation. Little or no doubt is entertained 
that Chinese alone can build and operate all these routes, and for the most part 
finance them. A beginning is already made in the long-talked-of hne from 
Peking to Kalgan, to be extended later to Urga. With this undaunted reso- 
lution, all new foreign railway concessions are positively refused," and the 
Chinese seem to hope to buy up the ones already granted, as the one from 
Shanghai to Nanking, and even the German line from Tsing Tao to Chi Nan 
Fu. A list of the roads seriously discussed as feasible, such as from Hankow 
to Tsu-Chinan, Foochow to Amoy, etc., would fill half a page. Great joy 
has been felt in China at the humiliating collapse of the hne from Hankow to 
Canton, which was to have been built by American capital, the concession 
now being repurchased by China. Inland steam navigation is very gradually 
extending, with sporadic opposition from boatmen and farmers. A terrible 
accident at Ningpo showed the danger of carelessness, but this is not confined 
to China. The Chinese Government is now committed to the opening of 
new "ports" inland, especially along railway hnes, and is very insistent upon 
confintng foreign residence (missionaries aside) and trade to these places. 
Any attempt to open a *' store, " even for foreign railway employees is promptly 
vetoed. Tne greatest stress is laid upon army reformation, and if tms is not 
"Social Progress," it is at least contributory to it. Autumn maneuvers, 
on a very extensive scale, have recently been held near Ho Chien Fu in Chihli, 
a southern army of several tens of thousands of men, attacking Peking, and 
a northern army defending it. 

The whole performance occupied several days, and terminated in a blinding 
North China dust-storm, in which no one could see ten feet ahead, and in which 
foreign military visitors were lost, as if at sea; but Peking was adjudged saved, 
and all China applauded. Soldiers' uniforms are undergoing material al- 
teration on semi-foreign hnes, and in the Tientsin pohce a beginning has been 
made in cutting off the heretofore sacred cue. Its disuse in the army is pjrob- 
ablv not remote. Archery practice is now abohshed, albeit with many sighs, 
ana both Manchu and Chinese are hereafter to be promoted (theoretically) 
according to merit and not rank, military ofl&cials being no longer subject to de- 
grading punishment. A general reformation of the legal code is in progress, 
the barbarous "slicing process " is abolished, and the use of torture (theoretically) 
discontinued. "The bearing of this lies in the application of it" — ^not yet in 
evidence. All officials are now to be required to give accurate information 
of revenues; statistics are (theoretically) to be pubhshed. Along the coast 
fisheries are to be reported on. A steam-trawler and nets from England have 
been ordered by a new steam-fishing company. The recently-estabhshed 
Board of Conunerce is credited with the desire to "run" and to overrun the 
Empire. It hcenses all sorts of manufactures — ^glass, pottery, soap, candles, 
mills, etc., etc. Industrial reform is making rapid strioes — prisoners, beggars, 
tramps, and the hopelessly poor, men, women and children, also, are in various 
places set at work weaving, making woolen rugs, boots and shoes of dressed 
leather, and at numerous other trades, apparently with wonderful success. 

This occurs sporadically all over China. Exhibitions are now held of 
the results of these labors; the oldest, in Tientsin, has been opened for much 
more than a year, with an average attendance of 2,000 per diem, separate 
days being set apart for women. Agricultural schools are now in operation, 
some with considerable success. In some provinces miUions of trees have 
been set out. An improved mulberry has been brought from Chekiang, and 
experts are showing the Shantung weavers how to produce beautiful silk fabrics, 
rivaling those of Su and Hang. 

Taxes are now sent to Peking by rail. An era of street police has set in, 
and in some cities has already run its brief course, while in others it is better 
managed, and well paid. 
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Telephone exchanges have been introduced into Canton, Tientsin (with 
96 wires), Peking, etc. Electric lights have been put up in the cities just named, 
as well as others. Tientsin city and settlements are about to be connected by 
an electric tramway — a. novelty in China (except for a short show-line, of brief 
duration, in Peking, in 1899). Many useless yamens are being abolished, 
causing sadness and the suicide of those dislodged. The bomb outrage 
in Peking, when the High Conmiissioners were about to leave China 
to investigate foreign institutions, was perhaps suggested or aggravated 
by these malcontents. Considerable alteration is taking place in Chinese 
dress, especially of yotmg students, thousands of whom are clad in a semi- 
foreign uniform. Leather-soled shoes are common, at least in all the coast 
provinces — a great improvement over cloth. Much progress has been made in 
the extension of anti-foot-binding sentiment and practice, especially in the 
higher classes. The Imperial postal system is slowly but surely extending. 
It now has perhaps 1,500 offices in aU the more important cities and towns, 
and is continually extending and wiU take over, in time, the Government 
courier service. Over a hundred money-order offices confer great benefits 
on the people. Newspapers spring up under official or semi-official auspices. 
A journal is published in Peking, in the Mandarin dialect, and a ** Woman's 
Journal" was started, which was promptly suppressed for too free criticism 
of malpractices, especiaUv concubinage and the nolding of slave-girls. Under 
present conditions all Chinese journalism tends toward the use of blackmail. 
Very little real progress is visible in Chinese educational enterprises, which 
are, as a rule, more pretentious than real. There is a fatal lack of primary 
schools, no teachers being available. The long awaited abohtion of literary 
examinations on the old scale has taken place, leaving millions of scholars 
dazed, and a small minority happy and hopeful. Degrees have been granted 
to students returned from abroad — ^a precedent of importance. A large army 
of such is now in Japan, as well as in Europe, with a few hundred in the United 
States; they will be the determining factor in the future of China, and every 
effort should be made to attract them. Mints have been multiplied in aU parts 
of China to emit ten cash pieces at a great profit, sometimes also silver dollars 
and subsidiary coins. Instead of the ** uniform currency" agreed upon in 
China's latest treaties, there is a compound chaos likely to lead to a financial 
crisis. 

The Chinese are now immune against good advice, and are infatuated 
with apparently dazzling returns. They cannot work their own mines, and 
wiU not suffer others to do it. The great number of officials who go abroad, if 
even for brief visits, lets in much light into China. This was especially true 
of the visit of Prince Piu Lun to the St. Louis Exposition. Large emigration 
from the Northern provinces has taken place to the South African gold mines, 
but the general effect is, as yet, in doubt. Irrigating streams of silver have 
trickled homeward, however, and have been a real blessing to many. An enter- 
prising Japanese-Chinese firm in Shanghai puts forth attractive and well-ad- 
vertised newly-translated text-books, and miscellaneous works by hundreds 
with vast sales. Old Chinese works of value are being reprinted on a large 
scale. A "mandarin alphabet" has been invented by a Chinese scholar, and 
soldiers are learning to read easily, so as to be * ' hke the Japanese. " Chinese and 
Manchus are now allowed to intermarry to avoid race disagreement. Imperial 
Edicts constantly shower down reforms, many of which are alike desirable, 
and at present impossible. The promised introduction of ''constitutional 
government " is more or less of an enigma to the Chinese. It is rash to predict 
what will come of it, but the Commissioners sent abroad have a great op- 
portunity. Among the disquieting symptoms is the strange and growing 
tendency of "the people" to meddle in governmental affairs (an almost 
wholly new thing), sometimes inundating the foreign office with telegrams 
of advice, or even warning. The student class is at once the hope and the 
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menace of China. With heads full of words, but ** generally without ballast 
or directive force, they would like to take charge of the Smp-of -State. " In 
the South of China anti-dynastic views are common, and in all there is great 
unrest. In Amoy injudicious management of the native customs by the 
Imperial customs led to a riot in which the dragon fla^ was pulled down, and 
an attempt made to wreck the establishment and kill the staff. This was 
prearranged by the same individual who organized the anti-American boycott. 
It illustrates Chinese methods and aims. The terrible massacre of American 
missionaries at Sien Chou (Kuang-tung) is in the same spirit. China, as a whole, 
is a vast unleavened mass. To help her to organize her forces, and rightly to 
direct them, is one of the most important tasks of Western nations. To ac- 
complish this is probably to make the largest possible single contribution to 
the Social Progress of the world. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Emperor, Kuang-hsU (1875). The supreme dictation c^ the Empire 
is in the Privy or Urand Council (Chun (Jhi Ck'u)\ the administration is 
under the Cabinet (Nei-ro) of 4 members, 2 of Manchu and 2 of Chinese origin, 
with 2 assistants from the Han-lin or Grand College, who see that nothing 
is done contrary to the civil and religious laws of the Empire. Under this 
Cabinet are 8 boards. There are also, independent of the Government and 
theoretically above the administration, forty or fifty censors, who can present 
any remonstrance to the Emperor. A new foreign office was created in 1901, 
with Prince Ching as President. Each of the 18 provinces (China proper) is 
ruled by a Governor, responsible to the Emperor. Grand Secretary of the 
Cabinet, Prince Ching. * 

AREA AND POPULATION. 





Area, 
Square MUes 


Population 


Chmff- Proper . T , r r r - - 


1.532,420 
364,000 

1,200.000 
700.000 
680,000 


407.337,306 

13.000,000 

2.000,000 


Manchuria 


Mongolia 


•nbet 


2.000.000 


^i»>f>w TurVitttan 


2.000,000 








Total 


4.376.400 


426.337,300 








RELIGION. 







The Emperor is the sole high priest, and Confucianism the State religion, 
though Buddhism and Taoism are considered also indigenous and adopted. 
There is no hierarchy maintained at public expense, nor any Confucian priest- 
hood. With the exception of the universal ancestry woiihip and the wor- 
ship of Heaven (at Pelan), there is little outward Confucian ceremonial. Bud- 
dhism and Taoism have a gorgeous ritual. Many people profess and practise 
all three. The mass of the people are Buddhist. Mahommedans number 
30,000,000; Roman Catholics, 1,000,000; Protestants, 150,000. 

PINANCE. 

Revenues and expenditures estimated at about $75,000,000; public 
debt, $616,025,000. mth the exception of a railroad loan this debt is based 
on customs. 

ARMY AND NAVY. 

The army, till recently, has had little real military value; but at present, 
an army organized on European methods, and with effective discipline is being 
developed in some of the provinces, notably the northern army in Chili, under 
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the Viceroy, Yuan Shi Kai. This numbers 50,000 men (including those of 
the provinces of Shantung). The southern army is less developed. It is 
hoped to have an army of 400,000 in 1906, and later 1,200,000. The Chinese 
are buying a few swift vessels and small gunboats; but have as yet no effective 
navy. 

COMMERCB. 

The trade with the principal countries, besides bullion, is in haikwan taels (the 
haikwan tael = 63 cents): Exports (1903) to Japan and Formosa, 30,000,000; 
Great Britain, 10.000,000; Hong Kong, 89,000,000 (of Hong Kong's exports, 
£582,764 went to Great Britain); United States, 19,000,000; Russia, 12,000,000; 
other European countries, 34,000,000. Imports from Japan and Formosa, 
80,000,000; Great Britain, 60,000,000; Hong Kong, 225,000,000 (of Hong 
Kong's imports, ;f 2,719,614 came from Great Britain; IFnited States, 45,000,000 ; 
India, 35,000,000; Russia, 15,000.000; other European countries, 56,000,000 
The chief exports are silk, raw and manufactured, 74,000,000 haikwan taels;. 
tea, 26,000,000; raw cotton, 13.000,000; beans, 10,000.000. The chief im- 
ports are cotton goods, 128,000,000; opium, 43,000,000; oil and kerosene, 
15,000,000; sugar, 15,000,000; metals, 15,000,000. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

China is essentially agrictdtural. The land is all held by families on the 
pajmaent of an annual tax. Holdings are generally small; methods of im- 
plements, primitive; irrigation, very common. Horticulture is a favorite 
pursuit and fruit trees in great variety. Opium is now grown all over the 
Empire. Sugar and rice are grown in the South; wheat, barley, and other 
cereals in the North; tea in the West and South. Silk is equally important. 
Cotton miUs are being developed, especially at Shanghai. There were in 1900, 
14 cotton mills, with 460,000 spindles. Near Ha^au are iron works turning 
out 300 steel rails a day. All the 18 provinces contain coal, and China is 
among the main coal countries of the world. Iron ores also abound. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Railways (1905), 3,000 miles. Telegraphy 14,000 miles. Post offices, over 
1,000. 

EDUCATION. 

This is backward, vast numbers being unable either to read or write. 
Schools, however, are multiplying. There are boarding and day schools for 
boys and young men, at the entrance halls of temples and giiilds, with colleges 
for candidates for degree in all the important cities. Catholic and Protestant 
mission schools are multiplying, and the Government has an Imperial uni- 
versity at Pekin, with many European and American professors, and is also 
establishing naval and military and other colleges. In 1904, 1,750 Chinese 
youths were studying in Japan. 

REFERENCES. 
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New Forces in Old China. A. J. Brown. New York, 1904. 

China, Past and Present. E. H. Parker. London, 1903. 

The Middle Kingdom. S. W. Williams. 2 vols. Scribner, 1899. 

Manchuria and Korea. H. J. Whigham. London, 1904. 

Village Life in China. A. H. Smith. New York, 1901. 

Chinese Characteristics. A. H. Smith. New York, 1902. 
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DENMARK. 

The main events in Denmark in 1906 were the ministerial crisis in January, 
which resulted in a new ministry under M. Christensen, and the interest m 
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Denmark in the rupttire between Norway and Sweden, resultii^ in the election 
as King of Norway, of the Danish Prince Karl (see Norway). Since the begin- 
ning of 1906 the great event has been the death of the King, Christian IX, and 
the succession of the Crown Prince, Frederick. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

CONSTITUTION AND PARTIES. 

Sovereign, Frederick VIII (1906). By constitution of 1849 legislative 
power is vested in the King, his ministers and the Rigsdag or Diet. The 
Rigsdag has two houses, the Landsthing, with 66 members (12 Crown nominees 
and 54 indirectly elected for 8 years by electorial bodies of large taxpayers), 
and the Folkething, with 114 members, elected by universal suffrage for 3 years. 
The Folkething dissolving in June, 1903, there were elected 86 Radicals, 16 
Socialists, and 12 Conservatives. The Premier is M. Christensen (1905). 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

15,360 square miles, with 2,464,770 population (1901). Copenhagen 
with suburbs has 476,806. 

FINANCE. 

Revenue, 79.566,698 kroner^ (Budget for 1905-06). Expenditure, 
£79,486,418. Public debt (1904), 243,107.499 kroner. 

COMMERCE. 

Exports (1904). 356,220,000 kroner. Imports, 466,200,000. The trade 
with the leading cotmtries was (1903), in mtllions of kroner y imports from 
Germany, 190; United Kingdom, 94; United States, 80; Sweden and Norway, 
65; Russia, 71. Exports to United Kingdom, 294, Germany, 90; Sweden 
and Norway, 51; Russia, 25; United States, 17. The chief exports were butter, 
eggs, bacon. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Mainly agricultural. Five-sixths of the land is held by small proprietors, 
and co6peration is highly developed (q. v.) CoSperative daily farming is 
specially prominent. 

RAILWAYS AND COMMUNICATION. 

Railways, 1,112 miles, belonging to the State. Telegraph, 2, 348 miles, also 
belonging to the State. 941 post offices. Shipping, see page 222. 

EDUCATION. 

Compulsory from 7 to 14. Elementary schools, 2,940 (1903), with 326,268 
pupils. Popular high schools, 72 (private). Technical and commercial schools, 
99. Agricultural or horticultural schools, 12. University at Copenhagen. 
Agricultural College, Royal Academy of Arts, and Polytechnic Institute. 

COLONIES. 

Iceland, 39,756 square miles, 78,470 population (1901). Greenland, 46,740 
square miles, 11,893 population. West Indies, 138 square miles, 30,527 popu- 
lation. Imports (three colonies, 1903), 2,975,000 kroner. Exports, 3,827,000. 
Iceland has a constitution and administration of her own. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

OLD AGE INSURANCE. 

This has had a large development. Aged poor relief is not considered 
poor relief. The recipient must be free from certain criminal convictions, 
1 The krone - 26.8 cents. 
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from debt, must be 60 years old, have lived in Denmark the last ten years, 
and must not have received poor relief. Aid is given in kind, cash or institu- 
tions (not poor houses). The State levies a ftind for the purpose, from which 
the commune may receive one-half its expenditure for the aged. The homes 
for the aged are made very attractive, and to become a pensioner is no dis- 
grace. January, 1893, there were 30,957 persons in receipt of old-age relief. 
January, 1902, there were 44,118. The law is almost universally believed 
m Denmark to have worked well. It has tended to keep people from com- 
mitting crime and also from applying for poor relief, so as to be entitled to the 
Old Age Insurance. Its cost is thus fully saved by reduced Poor Relief cost. 
The cost in 1901 was ;£306,830. 

COdPBRATION. 

This is largely developed and mainly on the Rochdale plan. On the 
authority of M. P. Blem, the Chairman of the Danish Co6perative Committee, 
it can be said that there are 1,000 societies with about 150,000 members, and 
do a total business of about two millions sterling. The Codperative Whole- 
sale Society of Copenhagen seUs to 915 distributive stores. Codperative 
creameries number 1,057, and the butter produced from milk delivered there- 
from, during the last fiscal year, was valued at ;£8,400,000. The bulk of the 
agricultural exports from Denmark are of cooperative origin, the total pro- 
duction of the butter, bacon, and egg societies for export in 1903 being ;^11.- 
414,000, while the total exports from the whole of the country were under 
£20,000,000. 

TRADE-UNIONISM. 

89,000 trade-unionists, organized in 57 associations and 25 local organi- 
zations. 75 per cent, of the working men and 25 per cent, of the working 
women are in unions. The receipts in 1901 were 1,903,962 marks, and ex- 
penses, 1,367,035 marks. Journals are published by 32 associations, publishing 
72,000 copies, the national Labor journal being the Arbeidern. 

SOCIALISM. 

Socialist vote, 55,479 (1902), having (1903) 16 deputies and 1 senator. 
400 Socialists have been elected to municipal and other councils. There are 
22 political Socialist daihes, 1 illustrated daily, and 2 weeklies. 

REFERENCES. 
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Denmark. Weitemeyer (Ed.). London, 1891. 

FRANCE, 1905. 

BY COUNT LEON DE SBILHAC, MEMBER OF THE ADMINISTRATION OP THE MUSilB 

SOCIAL, PARIS, FRANCE. 

SOCIAL LEGISLATION. 

Social legislation has been enriched this year by an old age provision for 
those who, being without resources, would otherwise become a charge on 
private charity, unless, indeed, too proud to beg, they died of misery and 
despair. The law distributes the burden among the State, the Communes and 
the Departments. For several years past, the Departments and the Communes 
have been free to make such provision as they would. Since 1897 the National 
budget has included an annual appropriation of 590,000 francs for this ptir- 
pose, but little more has been done, and to wait for voluntary action seemed 
hopeless. The provisions of this law now make the division of the burden 
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compulsory. "Every French citizen, without resources, incapable of earning 
a livelihood, either on accotint of infirmity or incurable disease, is entitled 
to assistance. ** The amount of assistance can not be less than 5 francs ($1.00) 
per month, or more than 20 francs, save under exceptional drctunstances. 
This is certainly a small amount, but it is intended simply to aid the sums 
given by childi^n or others, and is only a minimum. The charge on the De- 
partments will be 11 miUion francs, on the Commtmes 18, and on the State 
37 million francs. 

Another law, that of March 31, 1905, modifies the law of April 9, 1898, in re- 
gard to industrial accidents. By this change the workman receives a benefit 
for the 7 days of the week, instead of for the 6 working days, as formerly. In 
the case of the permanently disabled, the worker will now receive a tem- 
porary benefit, until the amount of his final relief has been determined, in- 
stead of receiving nothing, until the final has been decided. He can now also 
choose his own physician, though the employer has the right to caU in expert 
judgment. The law also attempts to do away with the scandal of gross charges 
for services done, brought ag[ainst ignorant workingmen by pretended agents, 
by providing^ free legal advice and assistance. 

A law of July 14, 1905, upon appeals from the *'Conseils des Prud' homines, " 
decrees that appeals can be made to the civil tribunals instead of the com- 
mercial tribunals, composed of employers. 

A law of June 29, 1905, determines the length of the working day in the 
mines. 

Finally, the Chamber of Deputies has adopted a scheme for the codification 
of the industrial legislation and has begun the discussion of workingmen's 
old age pensions,* 

STRIKES. 

The Bargemen's Strike. — ^This was a strike of the barge owners, who found 
it their only way of resisting the charges of the middlemen hiring the barges, 
who received the claims against the barges and passed them on, with heavy 
commissions, to the barge owners. This condition resulted from lack of or- 
ganization of the barge owners, and their instabihty, being now in Paris, and 
a fortnight later in Dunkerque or Douai. The bargemen of the North are 
engaged principally in carrying coal from Pas-de-Calais and the North, and if 
they were organized, the coal companies would be very glad to deal with them 
collectively, rather than with middlemen. But they foolishly strove to raise 
the carrying charges, rather than to lower the charges and make more fre- 
quent trips, a hopeless endeavor, with the competition of the railroads. The 
strike was lost, tnough the long period of inactivity resulted in increased or- 
ganization. 

The Strike of the Porcelain Workers at Limoges. — ^This was occasioned 
by the demand on the part of the employees for the discharge of two over- 
seers, against whom they made complaint, as to one of pressing religious opin- 
ions. Catholic zeal, and as to the other of improper treatment of the female 
employees. All the employers sided with M. Haviland, in whose estabhsh- 
ment the strike broke out, and replied to the strike by a lock-out. On April 
17, a workman was killed and others wounded, which put an end to the violence 
and to the strike itself. 

The Strike of the Policemen of Lyons. — ^This strike arose for two reasons: 
first, because the chief of police united his duties with those of the militia, 
and treated policemen and soldiers with the same rigorous discipline; second, 
because the-pension fund was calculated on a wrong basis, and the municipality 
threatened the police with a forced reduction of promised pensions. The 

> This has sinoe been enacted (February, 1906), and every workingman is entitled to a pension 
at the age of 85, from a fund contributed to by employers, employees, and the Government. 
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Government declared that the grievances would be examined only when the 
policemen returned to work. '* Agents, " said the President of tie Council, 
who serve the State as manufacturer or conductor of business, have all the 
privileges granted to any workman by the law, but those who serve the State 
as a public power, form themselves a part of the power, belong only to the 
State, and luive no right to strike. " The police returned to work, and the 
Government did them justice. 

The Strike at Longivy. — The whole basin of Lonewy, formerly inhabited 
by a sparse forest-population, has been invaded bv Itahan workmgmen, at- 
tracted by the quarries of iron ore, which underlie the whole soil. There have 
develoi)ea villages, purely Italian, with hotels, churches and stores. In the 
midst rise tall furnaces and steel works. To lodge and j)rovide for these Italians, 
mixed with the inhabitants of the four countries which meet here, Belgium, 
Luxemburg, France and Alsace-Lorraine, the mining companies have erected 
economic workingmen's homes, hence obtaining a considerable moral and 
political influence over the employees. To combat this, the Socialists or- 
ganized labor unions, called in Italian agitators, and declared a strike, or rather 
a series of strikes. Spreading through the whole region, the strike restilted 
in obtaining some gains for the men, in reducing the price of powder, and con- 
trol of the weighing of the ore, though failing completely in the steel works 
of M. Dreux, where 1,200 out of 2,800 men remained faithftil to their em- 
ployer. 

The Strike of the Arsenal Workers. — ^The great fault of the arsenal workers 
is in being too numerous; that of which the^ complain is that they are underpaid. 
It is said, however, that they simply await, with wages of from 3 to 4 francs 
per day, the time when they can get their persions of 600 francs. There is, 
moreover, no idle season. Of the total 26,000 men, 6,000 are at Brest, 4,000 
at Cherbourg, 4,600 at Lorient, 2,700 at Rochefort, and 6,500 at Toulon. The 
strike was occasioned by the discharge of an employ^ee at Brest, for express- 
ing unpatriotic views. The men demanded his immediate return. The 
Minister of Marine replied by declaring that all who took part in the strike 
would be immediately discharged and replaced. This completely broke up 
and ended the strike, so that the efforts of the men against the Government 
completely failed. 

LES JARDINS OUVRIERS. 

(Workingmen's Gardens.) 

LOUIS RIVIERE, VICE-PRESIDENT OP THE SOCI^T^ d'ECONOMIE SOCIALE, PRANCE. 

The aim of the institution of this name in France, is to allow, free of 
charge, to the workingman with a family, a parcel of ground containing three or 
four ares for the raising of necessary vegetables for his family. The institution 
procures the ground by renting either a field in the neighborhood of popular 
suburbs or vacant building lots in the heart of a city. This organization is 
analogous to the Vacant Lot Cultivations, which have spread since 1894 to a 
great number of the cities of the United States, and have found their most 
complete form in Philadelphia. The French institution is a little older, incor- 
porated at Sedan (Ardennes) at the initiation of Madame Felice Heroien. 
The success of this first enterprise quickly led many others to copy it. Aii 
inquiry conducted in October, 1903, on the occasion of the first International 
Congress of the Jardins Ouvriers, revealed the existence of 134 institutions 
representing a total of 6,500 gardens, covering a surface of 270 hectares- the 
ntmiber of persons composing the families of the members amounted to 46*000 
Within a year 28 new institutions have been created, an increase of over 20 
per cent. 
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This rapid growth is due, in a great measure, to the active propaganda 
pursued by the Ligue du Coin de Terre et du Foyer, founded in 1896, by M. rAbbe 
Lemire, dlput^ du Nord. It is right to acknowledge that this was largely made 
easy by the remarkable material and moral results of the first experiments. 

The workman who receives a garden is bound to work it in order to make it 
produce vegetables. Consequently, there is no danger of the pauperization 
catised by charity too easily obtained. 

At the same time, as the labor of the beneficiary increases to him the 
value of the aid, a great deal more is accomplished. It is generally conceded 
that the expense inctirred for labor returns five times the amount. Thus a 
garden costing four dollars for rent and expenses, returns twenty dollars to the 
tenant. This is an appreciable addition to a small income, especially as the 
garden is generally cultivated by old men, women, children, without interfering 
with the work of the head of the family. Besides, the garden is an aid to health 
for all the members of the family. The father, quitting the workshop, fiinds 
ease aiid comfort without having to seek them at the tavern; consequently, 
there is a diminution of useless expense prejudicial to health. The children 
play in the open air tmder infinitely more nealthful conditions than in the yard 
or street. Exercise develops their organs, and compensates them for the poor air 
of the common bedroom. 

The most distinguished physicians of Paris declared, at the Conp-ess of 1903, 
that they considered the Jardtn Ouvrier the indispensable comphment of the 
dispensary for the home fi"eatment of consumption. 

♦ ♦ « 

But the Jardin Ouvrier does not confine itelf to its immediate purpose. By 
its grouping of families it facilitates the diffusion of the varied social work, all of 
which have for object the material and moral uplifting of the family on the point 
of falling into the most extreme misery. 

Houses are seen to go up spontaneously, built upon the garden lots by the 
beneficiaries, with materials from demolished buildings and stones gathered 
from eveiywhere. In order to make this movement regular, R. L. Volpette, the 
founder of the institution of Saint-Etienne, bought a field and sold it in lots to 
workingmen to enable them to build on their own property. Then he became 
a mantuacturer of bricks, employing in his works those of ms tenants who were 
momentarily out of work. Fmally , he foimded a rural bank Raiffeisen, advanc- 
ing two-thirds of the cost to every builder who could raise the first third. 

Savings banks have been established and societies of mutual aid to provide 
medical advice and medicine for the members. At Tourmet each group of 
gardens has its bank supported by contributions of 60 centimes (12 cents) per 
week. Those in charge employ tnese funds in collective purchases at wholesale 

? rices, which they mstribute, being reimbursed later in weeklyfpayments. 
'hus these societies form a cooperative medium without a shop. 

At Lille, at Beauvois, at Valenciennes, a thorough system of horticultural 
instruction has been organized, and in consequence the produce of the gardens 
has been sensibly increased. 

Elsewhere, dispensaries have been established, where physicians give 
advice and medicine free of charge, also libraries, and catechism classes. 

At Grenoble, the founder has created a "common house" on the groimd 
divided into gardens, where professors come each week to give free lectures and 
conduct discussions with their audience. 

These examples suffice to show the manifold extension of which the insti- 
tution is capable. The original idea has been progressively enlarged until it 
constitutes a complete body of social institutions for improving tSie housing, 
food and hygienic conditions of the workman, and for successfully combating 
alcoholism, consumption and infant mortality, developing a spirit of prudence, 
saving and the love of the family, and good-will towards neighbors. 
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STATISTICAL IHFORMATIOH. 

CONSTITUTION AND PARTIBS. 

A Republic (1870), governed by a President and two Houses. The Presi- 
ident (M. FaUieres, 190iB) is elected by the Houses meeting together in national 
assembly once in 7 years. The Senate has 300 members, elected for 9 years 
b^ delegates of the municipal councils and the senators, deputies, and coun- 
cilors of the Departments. The Chamber of Deputies has 694 members, 
elected by universal suffrage. The last general election (1902) returned 111 
Government Repubhcans, 99 Progressist Republicans (Melinists), 129 Rad- 
ical Republicans, 90 Socialist Radicals, 59 Nationalists, 50 C>>nservatives (Anti- 
Repubficans), 43 Sociahsts, and 6 Guesdist Socialists. Mr. Rouvier, the 
Premier (February, 1906), has a Cabinet containing 6 Radicals and Radical 
Socialists and 5 Republicans of the Left. There are 36,192 communes. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

207,218 square miles, population (1901), 38,961,945; Paris has 2,714,068, 
Marseilles, 491,161, Lyons, 459,099, Bordeaux, 257,471, Lille, 210,696. 

FINANCE. 

Estimated revenue (1905), 3,603,075,000 francs.' Expenditures, 3,603,- 
053,775. Debt, 30,844,897,725 francs.' About 15 per cent, is from direct taxes, 
57 per cent, from indirect, and 21 per cent, from State monopolies and domains. 
France has the largest public debt in the world, absolutely and relatively, the 
result of continual deficits, beginning in the 15th century. 

COMMERCE. 

Exports (1904), 4,473,000,000 fr.; imports, 4,536,450,000 fr. The chief 
exports are textiles, wines, silks, wool, leather, skins, furs. Agriculture em- 
ploys nearly half the population. The trade with the principal countries 
for home goods and for home use, in millions of francs, 1,902, was, exports to 
the United Kingdom, 1,192 (mainly silk and woolen manufactories), Belgium, 
631; Germany, 518, United States, 255. Imports from the United Kingdom, 
557; United States, 540; Germany, 444; Belgium, 325; Russia, 302. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation, employing 6,000,000 people. 84 per cent, 
of the land is productive. The holdings are mainly small. In 1892 more 
than 85 per cent, of the farms were of less than 25 acres, though farms of over 
100 acres had 45 per cent, of the farm area. Less than 15 per cent, of the owners 
possess 74 per cent, of the land. Much is done to benefit agriculture. 67 
per cent, of the land under cultivation is devoted to cereals, mainly wheat. 
There are 36,637,517 acres, surpassed in Europe only by Russia. 4,324,250 
acres are directed to vine raising, producing (1900) 1,784,854,500 gallons of 
wine. 

In manufactures France suffers through lack of cheap natural resources, 
but excels in artistic finish. Textile industries are the most important, wool 
employing about 160,000 people; cotton, 150,000; silk, 80,000. The metal 
industry is next. In mining, the coal fields are the most important national 
resource. See page 225. 

Fisheries employ 155,000 persons. 

RAILWAYS AND COMMUNICATION. 

Railways, 23,938 miles (1902), 1,870 belonging to the State. The most 
important hnes are still private, but in 1950-1960 they all revert to the State 
without compensation. Telegraph lines, 93,000 miles (1902); post-ofl&ces 
11,282. Shipping, see page 222. 
I The franc «■ 19.3 cents. 
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EDUCATION. 

Primary education is free and compulsory. Infant schools, 6,007. Public 
2,594, of which 395 are cleric (1901-2). Private, 3,413, of which 3,242 are 
cleric. Pupils, 705,595, of which 221,591 are cleric. Primary and Higher 
schools, 85,232. Public, 67,847, of which 3,559 are cleric. Private, 17,425 of 
which 14,817 are cleric. Pupils, 5,552,762, of which 1,117,025 were cleric. 
Evening schools, 30,368. Secondary schools, for boys. Public Lyc^s and 
commercial colleges, 338, with 94,205 pupils; private, 541, of which 345 were 
clerical; pupils, 60,751, of which 46,938 were cleric. For girls, 136, with 24,162. 
Higher education has had a large development since 1870. The State and 
the communes have expended on them over 20,000,000 francs. Universities, 
15, besides special colleges. Technical schools of a lower grade are also numer- 
ous. 35 schools of industries, with 5,550 pupils; 13 municipal professional 
schools in Paris, with 1,385 pupils; 370 private schools, with 92,000 pupils. 
(These statistics are for France and Algiers.) 

COLONIES. 

The colonies and dependencies of France include 4,089,076 square miles, 
with 56,826,410 people. In Asia, 256,096 square miles, and 21,471,300 popu- 
lation. Africa, 3,792,150 square miles, and 34,849,380 population. America, 
31,660 square miles and 425,050 population. Oceamca, 9,170 square miles 
and 80,410 population. The estimated colonial revenue (1905), was 17,937,500 
francs, and the expenditures 111,292,700 francs. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

RELIEF INSTITUTIONS. 

The prevailing principle is that all charity shall be administrated at home, 
if possible, and institutional aid given only when imperative. Thrift is a 
national characteristic. In all communes outside of Paris, institutions have 
administrative bodies distinct from the bureau of charities. In Paris, a single 
body, under the prefect of the Seine and the Minister of the Interior, directs 
all indoor and outdoor relief. Funds are supplied from gifts and legacies, a 
direct tax on all places of amusement, the general State funds, municipal 
appropriations. Private charities have a large and varied development, and 
co6perate with the State. The SocUU philanthropique (1780) had, in 1000, 
30 soup kitchens, 30 dispensaries, 4 for children; 1 hospital; 3 night refuges, 
homes for the aged, for mothers, for women enceinte, improved dwellings, 
etc. 12,000 children are cared for each year. At its refuges 12,000 women are 
admitted, and work found for about 25 per cent. 5,000 francs a year are given 
in rewards to honest and industrious workers. The CEuvre de Bienfaisance, 
founded by Miss de Broen (1871), is notable. The (S,uvre de la Chauss^e du 
Maine, the Socidt^ franqaise de Bienfaisance de Tunis, the Hospitality Univer- 
selle it Nantes et d Paris are also important. Ecclesiastical charities are numer- 
ous, though secular institutions are growing. Catholic societies relieved in 
1901 107,400 persons, and numbered 4,000, according to Abb^ Gayraud. Prot- 
estant societies are comparatively few, the Institution des Diaconesses des 
Eglises evangeliques de France (1841) deserving mention. There is no charity 
Organization Society, but 15,827 Bureaux de Bienfaisance, in the communes, 
control private societies, and in a way unite them as well as administer out- 
door rehef. Indoor relief, only given when imperative, is well developed. 
There were in 1898 in France 1,708 hospitals, at a cost of 133,914,343 francs. 
Most of them have free dispensaries and many free clinics. There are in Paris 
28 Consultations des Nourissons and many in the country. Asylums and 
schools for the blind and deaf mutes were developed in France earher than in 
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any other country, and in many similar ways France still leads. The national 
Itmatic asylum at Charenton is a model, and Ainay is a colony for insane men, 
and at Dun-sur-Auron for insane women. Institutions for dependent children 
are various. The first creche was opened at Paris, 1844. **Ui Maison Mater- 
nelle/' **L'Hopital des Enfants Malades," **Ltgue Fraternelle des Enfants de 
France,'* **L* (Euvre laique du bon Pasteur" are typical. The State ha!s estab- 
lished State Savings Banks, Pawn Shops, and Old Age Insurance. 

INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT. 

The Anzin Mining Co., near Valenciennes, has erected houses, some de- 
tached, for nearly 3,000 workers, let with garden and pig sty for 5 francs per 
month. They may also be purchased by installments. It has also boys', girls' 
kindergarten and technical schools for its 10,000 employees. Jules Chagot & 
Cie., at the Blanzy Mines have built 1,000 houses in four villages, and are also 
advancing money to workmen desiring to build their own houses, the cost to 
be paid back on installments, without interest. They have also 15 primary 
and 6 kindergarten schools. Schneider & Cie. at the Le Creusot steel mills 
have 1,200 houses with gardens, and have made advances on others, so that 
some 3,000 families are so housed. Cottages of 3 rooms can be rented for 
5 to 7 francs per month. At their village, near Fontainebleau, 4,000 can be 
housed in separate cottages. The death rate is 90 per 1,000 children, for the 
whole of France it being 160. Harmel Bros., with woolen mills at Warm^riville, 
near Rheims, have 182 dwellings with allotment gardens at 1.50 to 4 francs 
per month. Their mills (1,000 employees) are among gardens and shrubs, with 
plenty of fresh air, and lighted from above. There are recreation and reading 
rooms, schools of all kinds, with travel for the efficient, a special chapel and 
vicar. MM. Sainte, Fr€res, spinners, have built 2 villages at Flixecourt, with 
500 houses, and as many more in smaller settlements, accommodating 5,000 
people. Most of the houses have a garden, and cost about 3,000 francs each. 
There are cooperative stores and schools. M. Menier, at Noisiel-sur-Seine 
has 312 semi-aetached brick houses, with tile roofs and gardens. There are 
dining halls and schools. Numerous French firms provide lunches and res- 
taurants for their employees, as at the Bon March^ in Paris, and, still more , 
provide industrial schools and classes of various kinds. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

Places for the unemployed are sought (1) bv private registry offices for 
gain, of which there were (1898) 1,455, finding about 1,000,000 situations per 
year; (2) by registries maintained by the Guilds, to-day of small importance; 
(3) by Trade Unions, 1,017 unions out of 3,934 having registries; (4) Labor 
Exchanges (Bourse du Travaille), the first being established by the Munici- 
pality of Paris (1887). In 1903 there were 94 such exchanges, to which were 
affiliated 1,871 unions. Subscriptions are granted to these by the munici- 
palities and dej)artments. They found (1902) 75,175 situations. (5) Em- 
ployees Associations, registries, 204 finding some 20,000 situations per year, 
or pint associations of Employers and Employees, 19. (6) Friendly Societv 
registries, finding some 46,000 situations per year. (7) Charitable Association 
registries, which are very active. (8) Mumcipal registries, some 52 (1899) 
finding 58,752 situations (1902). There are also (1902) 60 Mimicipal Relief 
Works, spending some 1,674,850 francs. Insurance against unemployment 
on the Belgian plan is being agitated in many communes. There is a Labor 
Colony at La Cnalmelle (Marne), begjun 1892. It is an agricultural colony, 
in 1899 there were 89 colonists. Admission is reserved for those recommended 
by the directors of the night refuges in Paris. The average stay in the colony 
is four months. 60 per cent, of the colonists obtained situations (1892-1899). 
The city of Paris has a Town Refuge. 
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COdPERATION. 

There were, at the end of 1903, 328 productive societies, of which 123 
were in Paris, 19 being among cab-drivers. Distributive societies numbered 
1,880, of which only 64 have more than 1,000 members each, and only three 
have more than 10,000. Their sales only totaled £3,405,400; the aggregate 
profits are unobtainable — ^in many cases no stirpluses were made. Codperative 
building societies numbered 56, many having received advances from the 
savings banks. Credit societies have risen from 873 in 1902 to 1,038 in 1903. 
Nearly one-half are on the Raiffeisen principle. 273 are in touch with the 
agricmtural syndicates— co6perative societies existing merely for the common 
purchase of agricultural reqtiirements. 

TRADE-UNIONISM. 

614,000 trade-unionists, with 3,936 unions. 

SOCIALISM. 

Socialist vote, 863,159 (1902) with 48 deputies (50 in 1898, though the 
total vote was smaller). The French Socialist movement has been much 
divided into groups often hostile to each other. 63 French municipal govern- 
ments are in the hands of the Socialists; 68 mayors are Socialists, and 111 
municipalities have Socialist councilors. There are 3 Socialist dailies and 42 
periodicals. 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

THE GERMAN WORKINGMEN'S INSURANCE IN 1905. 

BY DR. ZACHBR, DIRECTOR OF THE IMPERIAL STATISTICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The last report of the Workingmen's Insurance Office (1903), prepared by the 
office for the 7th International Workingmen's Insurance Congress, held in 
Vienna, September 17-23, 1905, summarizes the principal facts as follows: 
Out of a total population of 60,000,000 people, 15,000,000 wage-earners 
are holders of the Sickness, Accident, Invalidity, and Old Age Insurance. 
Total receipts, Mks. 602,100,000; this includes Mks. 274,200,000 contributed 
by employers, 279,100,000 contributed by the insured, 41,800,000 contributed by 
the empire to supplement the invalid and old age pensions. 

Total expenditure Mks. 497,800,000 

Paid out in Insurance 453,600,000 

Running expenses 44,200,000 

Capital 1,507,300,000 

In 1903 the i)ersons receiving benefits numbered 6,000,000 people, in- 
cluding the sick, injured, invalids, enfeebled by old age, and their dependents; 
in other words, every tenth person of the poptilation received aid. 

Of the reserve fund of the Invahdity Instirance, amounting to more than 
a thousai^ million marks, nearly one-lialf was invested at the end of 1905 
in the erection of workingmen's dwellings, hospitals, convalescent homes, 
sanataria, people's baths, etc. 
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Relative to the Sickness Insurance, the administration of the Imperial 
Insurance Department has introduced a bill for the purpose of preventing 
the exploitation of the working people by fraudulent insurance agencies. The 
bill provides for the repeal of tne existing laws of 1878-1884 concerning in- 
corporated agencies and proposes Jbhat the Mutual sick-benefit companies be 
brought under municipal supervision; that is, the books of the companies 
are to be subject to state examination, in accordance with the laws passed 
May 12, 1901, relative to private insiu-ance enterprises. 

In regard to Accident Insurance, Germany has entered an international 
agreement with the neighboring state of Luxembiu-g on the basis of the Reci- 
procity Treaty of September 2, 1905, in order to prevent, in the first place, 
agents from making double charges on transportation and other undert^ngs 
of each country extending beyond the border into the adjoining state; secondly, 
to forestall evasion of insurance on the laborers' part. 

Similar agreements are under negotiation with the neighboring coun- 
tries: Netherland and Austria-Hungary. Furthermore, these conditions 
of the German accident insurance which, in certain adjoining countries are con- 
sidered unsuited to the foreigners and have therefore been made ineffective, 
apply also to Luxemburg. 

New membership receipt cards have been introduced in the Invalidity 
Insurance, by a motion of the Council, through proclamation of the Imperial 
Chancellor on Tuly 5, 1905. On these cards a stamp is pasted for every pay- 
ment made, which is then canceled, with the date on which the pajmient was 
made. This measure was adopted to prevent the repeated use of stamps 
now practiced. 

The Imperial German Insurance Office issued, on December 6, 1905, 
new ** Instructions to the persons insured under the Invalidity Insurance 
Legislation of July 13, 1899, " which explains the Bureau's new methods of 
Insurance, and also aids the parties in decisions of individual cases. 

A special supplement of the ** Official Bulletin of the Imperial Insurance 
Office for 1895" contains the latest statistical results of the treatment given 
by the insurance hospitals, also the growth of the invalidity instu-ance from 
1900-1904. In cities having a population of over 100,000 inhabitants, the 
number of deaths from tuberculosis has decreased from 37 per 10,000 people 
in 1886 to 22 per 10,000 in 1902. This decrease in mortahty is due to the 
preventive measures adopted and the treatment given by the invalidity 
insurance. These efforts are directed principally toward the prevention of 
tuberculosis. 

Furthermore, the Seamen's Union, which has the organization of accident 
insurance for seamen under consideration, proposed, in accordance with the 
provision of Section 11 of the invalidity insurance, at a general meeting of 
the Federation, held December 11, 1905, the organization of an invalicSty- 
widows and orphan insurance bureau for the seamen. The constitution for 
this insurance was drafted and submitted to the Council for approval. The 
statistics collected by the method pursued for the past five years, showed 
that instances were rare where seamen received pensions for invalidity and 
old age, inasmuch as in many cases they leave their professions at too early 
an age. (Five years is the average.) On the other hand, they often succumb 
to climatic diseases, not included in the accident insurance. Therefore, the 
present legal status of the insurance takes too little account of the peculiar 
conditions attending the seamen's vocation. 

Finally, the continued and detailed statistics of the workingmen's in- 
surance have demonstrated that alcoholism, that is, the excessive consumption 
of alcoholic drinks, leads to increased exposure to sickness, accident and in- 
validity, consequently increasing mortality. Moreover, people addicted 
to alcohol readily contract diseases of all sorts, convalesce slower, and are 
prone to relapse, while on the other hand, the members which abstain from. 
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such excesses are far less exposed, and their recoveries are surer and more 
rapid. It is certain that the abuse of alcohol tends not only to largely in- 
crease the liabihty to accidents and unfavorably influences their consequences, 
but also promotes and spreads the national disease of tuberculosis. 

THE AUTI-ALCOHOL movement in GERMANY. 

DR. J. WALDSCHMIDT, CHARLOTTBNBBRG, GERMANY. 

Durins^ the last 10 years the anti-alcohol movement in Germany has had 
unexpected success. As early as the forties, in the last century, a beginning 
had been made, principally by an agitation against the consumption of brandy, 
a movement conducted by the Temperance Societies of North Germany. To- 
day the movement is not hmited to this, but is against the use of any spirit- 
uous liquors. The production of beer, which was formerly regarded as a 
healthy and proper substitute for the use of spirits, has largely increased in 
Germany, but the production and use of fermented liquors have now reached 
such a height that a natural and healthy reaction is being felt, called forth 
by a small number of reformers who reahze the moral, physical and economic 
dangers to the nation of the excessive use of alcoholic drinks. This is largely 
the result of the constant agitation, conducted under great obstacles for 20 
years by the German Society, against the misuse of spirituous liquors, led 
by distinguished physicians and sociologists, and which has spread its principles 
and investigations over the whole Empire. The abstinence movement nas 
also had a triumphal march through North Germany during the last 10 years. 
It entered the North principally, with the Total Abstinence Organization of 
the Grood Templers of ochleswig-Holstein, as in the South the Blue Cross move- 
ment from Switzerland has striven to rescue the drinkers. This last move- 
ment, however, has been held back, in fact, because of its religious features 
and character considered necessary to the rescue of drinking men; indeed, 
this whole temperance movement has been retarded and hurt by the jealousies 
and differences between different organizations and views. Nevertheless, 
in the very effort of each party to advance its views, much healthy discussion 
and education have resulted, and the common aim of all has been advanced. 
A hundred thousand tracts are circulated annually in the struggle against 
alcohol, besides a large number of pamphlets, magazine articles, and reports 
of conferences and congresses, though the movement is, as yet, far from real- 
izing the hopes and wishes of its promoters. 

Legislature, too, has taken aavanced steps. Under this head come the 
imperial regulations, that every officer or private entering the army or the 
navy be given a short manual showing the evil of the use of alcohol and the 
principles of the anti-alcohol movement. Similar is the re^^ation of the Prus- 
sian Minister of Public Works, forbidding the use of spirituous liquor during 
the periods of service on the State railways. It is required, too, that proper 
accommodations, with food and non-alcoholic drinks, be provided for such 
employees. In the direction of temperance, too, are the results of the re- 
quirements and conditions of the Imperial Workingmen's Insurance laws. 
The tendency against the use of alcoholic drinks is the same in all the higher 
classes of employment. This movement would, indeed, be stronger, if all 
beneficial institutions, such as Insurance Societies and Employment Bureaus, 
took an active part in the agitation. But for the last 10 years a large share of 
their efforts has gone to the movement for the prevention of tuberculosis. 
Considering this, therefore, good progress has been made, though remembering 
that no anti-tuberculous movement, nor any reduction of infant mortality, 
nor that of adults, nor provision for the housing of the working classes, can 
ignore the alcoholic evil, all these movements should work together against 
the general foe. All these movements are connected. Indeed, Count Douglas, 
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M.D., has proposed to the Prussian Cotincil a biU to establish a Department of 
Public Weuare, to unite aU these movements. It has not received final action, 
but has been favorably considered. It will, undoubtedly, take time to develop, 
but if accomplished, and if all the workers in these various movements could 
be united, vast good would be accomplished. Till then each cause must work 
as it can, and particularly on the anti-alcohol movement, by education and 
legislation. 

There is great need, but at present little promise, of a movement against 
the saloons. The beer license should be raised against the protest of the 
breweries, although during the last 5 years the constunption of beer has fallen, 
without increasing that of spirits. 

One need is the passage of the law proposed by the Union of the Inebriate 
and Insane Asylums of the Empire, by which persons legally convicted of 
intoxication can be conmiitted to separate inebriate asylums. At present 
there are 40 such asylums in Germany, some of them private and for gain; 
but in M the patients are voluntary, and therefore the best results can not 
be obtained. If they develop dehrium tremens, or become unruly, they 
can be committed to insane asylums; but they should be committed to sep- 
arate asylums. Germany, which established the first inebriate asyltun, in 
1851, should now lead in establishing the first special inebriate asyltun, to 
which victims can be committed by law. 

PUBLIC AST) PRIVATE CHARITIES IN GERMANY. 

BY DR. SMIL MUBNSTBRBBRG, PRESIDENT OP THE GENERAL SOCIETY OP PUBLIC 

CHARITY, BERLIN. 

1. There exists throughout Germany a legal system of Public Charities, 
Alsace and Lorraine, however, havinjj a different system of their own. This 
system makes possible the participation in it of large bodies, especially in the 
erection of expensive institutions, such as hospitals, insane asylums, asylums for 
the blind, epileptics, etc. Large sums are raisea for poor relief. Statistics embrac- 
ing the whole of Germany cannot be given because there are no general statistics, 
but for Berlin the following figures may be given: 

Total expenditure for 1904, 22,578,994 marks. Of this, 10,697,419 marks 
was for out-door relief. 

Poor relief is carried out altogether by honorary bodies, which are divided 
into districts. It is the earnest endeavor of all of the better administrations 
to increase the number of these bodies and to raise their standard. Especially 
has the importance due to the activity of women in the realm of charity been 
realized, and therefore efforts have been made to include her as active honorary 
member in out-door relief work; as, for instance, recently in Bonn, Bremen, 
Berlin, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Mannheim, Erfurt, Hamburg, Cassel, Posen and 
manv other cities. But we also recognize that the practice of charity is as 
much a profession as that of the teacher, the clergyman or the physician, and that 
it is no detriment to the activity of the worker if it is at the same time his 
means of livelihood. Therefore numerous paid assistants have recently been 
associated with the honorary members. It is also the constantly widening 
aim to train the voluntary and paid assistants of Public Charities for these 
activities. The main object is the acquisition of better nurses and recently the 
large towns are making an effort to acquire a special staff of nurses for their 
hospitals. Schools are being planned for them, and regulations made according 
to which they receive a fixed graded salary, and above all are provided for in 
case of sickness and old age. Such regulations exist in Hamburg and recently 
also in Berlin. 

2. In all branches of charity and benevolence an increasing activity is 
being exhibited. A few of the more important branches are: 
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(1) Protection of the Infant. — Here, particularly, the charitable institu- 
tions for the care of infants play an important part. Here, women awaiting 
their confinement are advised and assisted, and after their confinement, mothers 
with their infants are assisted in various ways, especially by the delivery 
of milk, either gratis or at a nominal price. During 1905 Berlin organized 
4 such stations at the expense of 100,000 marks, and has 2 more planned for 
1906, which will probably increase the cost to 180,000 marks. 

Very important are the organizations for vacation colonies; this move- 
ment is growing each year. A German central station regularly gathers all 
the material for all vacation colonies and seeks to stimtdate and spread en- 
lightenment. Altogether 44,000 children were cared for last year. 

(2) Protection of Juveniles. — Recently various societies similar to the 
"Societies for the Prevention of Crueltv to Children" have sprung up, which, 
however, for the present, are essentially less active than those, but it must 
be remarked that the situation in Germany is more favorable than in America 
and England. The undertaking is supported by legislation, which in 1900 
followed the going into effect of the Burgerhche Gesetzbuch (civil code), 
when almost all of the German States passed laws for compulsory education, 
by which parents guilty of abuses mav be deprived of their parental authority. 
In the report for Prussia last year, the number of juveniles taken into public 
protective societies amounted to 6,523; altogether there are in Prussia 20,000 
children receiving charitable education. At the present time no question 
is being more activeljr discussed than this one, and attention is es|5ecially 
directed to the ''American Juvenile Courts. " In legal circles such distinctive 
criminal treatment of juveniles is being pre-eminently demanded. 

3. The question of combating tuberculosis is also being very energet- 
ically propagated, and at a considerable expense. Germany has been con- 
spicuously prominent in erecting asylums and homes for consumptives, of 
which there are at present 119. Recently, in the greater cities, tnere have 
been established stations for the care of consumptives where the entire care 
and support are united. In connection with the pubhc charities and private 
benevolence, these give medical advice, support families during the absence 
of the bread-winner, and render any other assistance required. 

4. The question of combating intemperance is likewise receiving great 
attention. At present there are 35 Inebriate Asylums in Germany, which are 
indeed not as effective as might be desired, because as a rule inebriates only 
come for treatment when they have reached a stage when it is too late for 
effective treatment. Therefore, every effort is being put forth to reach them 
at an earlier stage, which it is soiight to accomplish with the assistance of Tem- 
perance Societies and the Good Templar Orders. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

CONSTITUTION AND PARTIES. 

Empire (Constitution of 1871). Emperor, William II (1888), King of 
Prussia and German Emperor. Legislative power is in the Bundsrath and 
Reichstag. The Reichstag has 58 aele|fates, appointed by the governments 
of the different German States. , Prussia has 17; Bavaria, 6; Wurtemburg, 
4; Saxony, 4; Baden, 3; Hesse, 3; all others, 1 each. The Reichstag has 
397 members, elected for 5 years by universal suffrage, 236 from Prussia; Ba- 
varia, 48; Saxony, 23; others from one to seventeen. At the election of 1903, 
the center (Clericals) won 100 seats, the Social Democrats, 82; Conservatives, 
73; National Liberals, 50; Radical Left, 26; Poles, 16; Anti-Semites, 9; 
Moderate Radicals, 9; Scattering, 32. The one party that gained was the 
Social Democrat, which won 44 seats in 1873, 56 in 1898, and 82 in 1903. The 
Government relies for its majority on the Conservatives, Clericals, and National 
Liberals, 223 votes. Count B. von Biilow is Chancellor. 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 



STATES AND PROVINCSS 


Area 

in 
Sq.M. 


Population 


Protestants 


Catholics 


Debt 

in 

1000 M. 


1 


Kingdom of Pniwift 


134.603 
29,282 

5,787 
7,528 
5,821 
2,966 

?:yi 

1,131 
2,479 
1,424 
953 
611 
755 
906 

333 
363 
433 

122 

319 

131 
469 
115 
99 
168 
6,600 


34,472,609 
6,176,057 
4,202,216 
2,169,480 
1,867,944 
1,119,893 

607,770 
362.873 

102,602 
399.180 
464.333 
250,731 
194,914 
229,660 
316,085 

80.898 
93,059 
57,918 

68,396 

139,210 

43,132 
138,962 

96.775 

224,882 

768,349 

1,719,470 


21.817.677 

1.749.206 

3,972,063 

1,497,299 

704.058 

746,201 

597,268 
347,144 

100,568 
309,510 
436,976 
244,810 
189,885 
225,074 
301,953 

79,593 
92,298 
65.285 

66.860 

135,958 

41,908 
132,708 

93.671 
208.815 
712.338 
372,078 


12.113.670 

4.363,178 

198,265 

660,392 

1,131,639 

341,670 

8,182 
14,158 

1,612 

86,920 

24,175 

4,170 

4.723 

3.330 

11,699 

1,110 

676 

1,831 

1,043 

2.679 

786 

6.157 

2,190 

13,506 

30.903 

1,310,460 


7.035 
1.591. 
961. 
528. 
422. 
332. 

132. 
2. 

1. 
56. 
56. 

9. 


236 


"" •* Bavaria 


48 


" Saxony 


23 


" " Wurttemberg 

Grand Duchy of Baden 


17 
14 


" Hesse 


9 


** " - Mecklenburg 

Schwenn . . . 
" - « Saxe-Weimar . . . 
" " " Mechlenburg- 

Strelitz . . 

" " « Oldenburg 

Duchy of Brunswick 


6 
3 

1 
3 
3 


" Saxe-Meiningen 

" " Saxe-Altenburg 


2 


" Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 

" Anhalt 


5. 
4. 

1. 
4. 
1. 


2 
2 


Principality of Schwarzburg- 

Sondershausen. 

" Rudolstadt 

" Waldeck 

" " Reuse alterer 

Linie. . 


1 

1 
1 

1 


" " Reuss jungerer 

Linie. . 
" " Schaumburg- 

Lippe. 


1. 


1 
1 


" " Lippe 




1 


Free City of Lubeck 


36. 
192. 
488. 

34. 


1 


" " " Bremen 


1 


" Hamburg 

Reichsland of Alsace-Lorraine 


3 
16 


Grerman Empire 


208.830 


56,367,178 


35.231.104 


20.327,913 


1,995. 


397 







Berlin has l,888,848population; Hamburg, 705,738; Munich (Bavaria), 500,000. 
Dresden (Saxony), 495,700; Leipzic (Saxony), 456,124; Breslau (Prussia), 
422,709; Cologne (Prussia), 372,529; Frankfort-on-Main (Prussia), 288,989; 
Niu-emberg (Bavaria), 261,081; Hanover (Prussia), 235,649; Magdebiu-g 
(Prussia), 229,647; Bremen, 224,882; Dusseldorf (Prussia), 213,711; Stettin 
(Prussia), 210,702; Chemnitz (Saxony), 206,913. 

FINANCE. 

Estimated ordinary revenue (1905-6), 1,945,026,420 marks;* expend- 
itiu-es, 2,168,732,380 marks. Imperial debt, 3,253,706,500 marks; Federal 
States funded debts, 12,043,820,000 marks. (Of these debts, 7,340.000,000 
are railway debts; but the railways bring in a large revenue. See Railways.) 

COMMERCE. 

Exports (1904), 5,259,360,000 marks; imports, 6,788,760,000 marks. Chief 
exports: Iron, iron goods, groceries, drugs, chemicals, wool and woolen goods, 
cotton and cotton goods, coal, coke, instruments and machines, ores and metals, 
hardware, fancy goods. The chief imports are : com, groceries, food products 
and raw materials. A^culture employs about one-third of the population, 
46 per cent, of whom hve in rural districts, and 54 in towns. Manufacturing 
and mining employ about 37 per cent. In shipping, Germany, in actual ton- 
nage, stands second only to Great Britain, and has the largest and fastest ocean 
iThe Mark - 23.8 cents. 
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liners. Trade with the principal countries was in millions of marks. Exports 
(1904) to Great Britain, 995 (very largely sugar); Austria-Hungary, 584; 
United States, 495; Netherlands, 420; Russia, 315; Switzerland, 327; Belgium, 
277; France and Algiers, 274. Iniports from Great Britain, 961; XJnited 
States, 943; Russia, 818; Austria-Hungary, 731; France, 423; Argentina, 
336; Belgium, 233; Netherlands, 220. 

RAILWAYS, ETC. 

33,070 miles (30,620, Government; 2,450, private). The Government 
has invested thus far $3,129,943,965. The annual earnings are about $500,- 
000,000; expenditures, $332,000,000; gross profits, $167,000,000. Net profit 
for the last 10 years, after hberal allowance for interest, depreciation, renewals 
and improvements, has been 5.14 and 6.06 per cent. Trains are run for the 
convenience and service of the public — not for gain — ^and improvements in 
the service have been steady. About 900,000,000 travel annually; 33 per 
cent, of them 4th class; over 50 per cent. 3d class; 11 per cent 2d class; 1 
per cent. 1st class (equivalent to Pulman). Fourth-class fares are .008 cents per 
mile; third-class fares, .016; second-class, .022; first-class, .032. Travel is 
thus vastly cheaper than in the United States, and accommodations, allow- 
ing for differences of class distinction, e(jually good. Freight is from one to 
twentjr-five cents a mile per ton, which is higher than in the United States, 
where it is from .61 cents to 2.08 cents per mile; but differences in classification 
tend to equalize this, and there is no rebating and little graft. Speed is slightly 
less on the average than in the United States, but there is safety, and freight 
and passengers are rarely delayed. 

EDUCATION. 

General and compulsory. Public elementary schools (1901), 59,348; 
pupils, 8,924,779. Private elementary schools, 643; 41,328 pupils. Second- 
ary schools (1903), Gymnasia (preparatory for university education), 468; 
pro-gymnasia (slightly lower), 100; real-gymnasia (without Greek, and with 
more ** modem subjects"), 122; real pro-g)manasia, 48; oberrealschulen (no 
classics), 64; realschulen, 265; normal schools, 185; other schools, 88; technical 
high schools, 9. Numerous Gewerheschulen (technical schools), a^cultural, 
brewing, mining, veterinary, architectural, forestry, art, 425 commercial schools, 
and 4 commercial universities; 100 schools, including universities, for textile 
work; 12 for metal work; 12 for wood working; 4 for ceramic work; 19 for 
naval architecture and engineering; 19 for navigation; 7 public and many private 
music schools, military academies, etc.; universities, 21. Berlin (1904) has 
6,096 students; Munchen, 4,976; Leipzig, 3,575; Bonn, 2,818; Frieburg, 
2,029; Breslau, 1,800; Halle, 1,780; Heidelburg, 1,655; Gottingen, 1,581; 
Tubengen, 1,581. 

COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 

Area, 1,027,820 square miles; population, 13,522,000. In Africa, 931,460; 
population, 13,047,000. In Asia and Oceanica, 96,360; population, 475,000. 
Imports from German colonies to Germany (1903), 7,535,000 marks; exports 
from Germany to colonies, 24,486,000 marks. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

RELIEF INSTITUTIONS. 

The care of the poor is a legal obligation. Each German citizen must be 
relieved from misery b)?- the district {ortsarmenverband), where he is at the 
moment; but the cost is charged to the district where he has last resided for 
two years without receiving relief Landesarmenverband). Three systems 
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are in vogue : First, the director of the artnenverwahung (civic relief board), often 
the Mayor, througii paid officials, examines and relieves cases; this system 
is disappearing. Second, the Board assigns districts to xinpaid assistants^ 
who report to the Board, and the Board decides. Third, the Board puts 
responsibility on the unpaid honor-officials {armenpfleger) to decide what 
is the best way of meeting each case. It makes them guardians of the cases, 
and gives them certain districts to watch and f>revent the beginnings of evil 
and want, when it costs much less then to reheve than when it h^s grown 
desperate. This is the famous Elberfeld system to-day spreading through 
Germany. These guardians co-operate and consult. They report to and con- 
sult with the Vorsteher or inspector of different circuits, and these report to 
and consult with the Hauptverwaltung, or central body. It is considered an 
honor to be a guardian, and all classes are drawn from. Only the chairman 
of the Central Board usually is paid, except the paid clerks, statisticians, etc. In 
Hamburg there are 1,600 honor helpers and 100 clerks. The relief is mainly 
out-door relief (not in institutions), but it is carefully watched. The guard- 
ian can give rehef of any kind: money, clothing, food, medical attenaance. 
He must relieve necessity at once; but the main aim is economic inde|>end- 
ence, by finding work. In some cities women visitors are added. The Catholic 
Church has many societies, brotherhoods and sisterhoods, especially the Sisters 
of Mercy, of Vincent de Paul. The Charitas Verbandfiir das Katholische DetUsch- 
land, with central office at Freiburg, in Briesgau, seeks to unite these. The 
great Protestant movement is the Inner Mission (Inneren Mission), the re- 
sult of the labor of J. H. Wichern, at the Rauhe Haus, in Hamburg (1848). 
Its aims are spread of the Gospel, parish work, training of children, saving 
of youth, rescue of the lost, care of the defective and sick, contest with social 
evils, and social betterment. The Central Committee is in Berlin. Trained 
deaconesses and agents largely do the work. It has to-day thousands of 
hospices, or homes, for work people; nurseries, ** mother schools," for the 
training of domestics; 450 Herherge zur. Heimath, or lodging houses for wan- 
derers (laborers' seeking work), workmen's colonies, Magdalene and inebriate 
asylums, etc., etc. 

Great effort is made to co-ordinate public and private relief. The German 
Society, Der Deutsche Verein fur Armenpflege und Wohlthatigheit (1880) is the 
National Conference of Charities. In 1885, 1,078,921 persons were relieved 
at home; only 288,476 in institutions. The out-door relief includes medical 
aid, with paid physicians, trained nurses, care of households, help of women 
in confinement, care of convalescents, diet for the sick, etc. It is estimated 
that in Germany there are 40,000 blind, mainly in special schools or institutions. 
In 1900 there were 91 institutions for deaf mutes. The insane are estimated 
at 1 to every 300,400 inhabitants, with 47 special institutions. In 1903, 
35,596 children were given a summer outing. 

INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT. 

The most noted modem villages in Germany are the 12 villages estab- 
lished by the ICrupp Steel Company, near their works, at Essen. These are 
Westend, established 1859-62, ungainly iron-clad barracks ; Schederhof (1871-72) 
and Nordhof (about 1874), little more inviting; Cronenherg, with 1,570 dwellings, 
in two and three-story flats, let for 3 marks per week, with strips of garden, 
at 3 marks per year; Baumhof (1890), a much more ideal village, with two- 
story detached houses, for two or three families, 3 rooms and a garden, renting 
for 3 to 4 marks per week ; Alfredshof (1894), quite an ideal, with 183 two or three- 
roomed half-timbered dwellings, let at 2^ to 3 per cent, on the cost; a beautiful 
house, with garden, porch, 4 rooms, 2 cellars, attic and kitchen, with running 
water, renting for 6 marks per week; the gardens are full of flowers, and the 
streets lined with trees; AUenhof, reserved rent free for aged employees or 
their widows, and still more "model;" Friedrichshof, built in blocks, but pic- 
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turesouely and tasteftilly designed in varying German styles, with balconies 
with flowers, and each set of rooms having its own attic and cellar; near Bred- 
eney, Annen, Gaarden and Bochum, workmen's ** colonies" have also been 
developed. The firm has also provided 28 shower baths for the 1,100 miners, 
and various baths in all the works. It has dining halls at its different works, 
club houses, with concert, recreation, and reading rooms; schools of all kinds 
for boys and girls, industrial and otherwise; co-operative stores and societies; 
boarding houses, savings banks, insiu-ance funds. 

Near Bielefeld, is Pastor von Bodelschwingh's Bethel or Colony of Mercy 
(1867), with 150 houses, for receiving all classes of unfortunates, epileptics, the 
feeble-minded, orphans, the unemployed, those in trouble of any kind. All are 
in homes, presided over bv House-fathers, or House-mothers, trained in the 
colony-training homes. All must work, and the colonists conduct every kind 
of industry: farming, carpentering, brick making, printing, etc., etc. All is 
under the influence of evangelical religion. It is immensely successful, be- 
ginning with 1 house, and now having property of 4,000,000 marks. The 
first labor colony" in Germany, Friedricnshof, was started here. The 
colony also has an association for building workmen's homes, the Arbeiterheint. 
In 1900 there were 142; these are usually detached houses, with a garden. 
A four-roomed house, with cellars, attic, and good garden, can be rented for 
5 marks per week. At Miinchen Gladbach, 600 such cottages have been built. 
At Remscheid is another such colony, with 92 houses. In 25 years the oc- 
cupiers can become owners, though paying only 7 marks per week. Baths are 
provided at the Krupp mines, the Bochum Steel Works, near Essen; the 
Spindlers of Copenick, near Berlin; the Badische Anilin and Soda Fabrik 
of Ludwigs-Ha^en-on-Rhine ; the Henkel Company of Dusseldorf ; the Brandts 
Works, at Munchen Gladbach; and by many other firms. Various firms 
supply free, cheap or free lunches, notably the Krupps and the Badische Anilin 
and Soda Fabrik, Messrs. Spindler and Herr Brandts. Prominent in Germany 
are schools of various kinds developed for employees. 

HOUSING. 

This is a pressing question in Germany, although much is being done. 
In 1891 Berlin had 367,000 families in 21,600 buildings, or an average of 17 
families under one roof, not one family in 600 having a house of their own. 
The cellat dwellings in Germany ranged from 6J per cent, of the population in 
Hamburg to 7J in Berlin. In Breslau, Dresden and Magdeburg, nearly half 
the population lived in dwellings with only one room and a small half room or 
closet, without ventilation or light. The first main activity on this line was 
when the cities commenced to buy land on the outskirts of the city, for dwellings 
to be put there, by preventing speculation and consequent high prices. In 
1902, the area of land held by 32 large towns varied from 10 to 365 square 
yards per head of population. Only 7 out of the 31 had less than 24 square 
yards per head; Berlin had 85. The plan has had great success. The next 
step has been the development of Co-operative Building Associations. In 
1889 there were 38 such societies; in 1902 there were 420, which had created 
house property of a value of 60,000,000 marks. The Prussian Government 
probably expended 20,000,000 marks from 1895 to 1902 in aiding the supply 
of dwellings for workmen, and one-third of it through these associations. The 
societies can borrow money from 3 to 3| per cent. The funds of the large 
Government old age and sick workingmen's insurance are largely invested 
in this way. The societies, besides loaning money, diffuse information, give ad- 
vice, prepare plans and conduct inquiries. Municipalities are now beginning 
to put up mumcipal tenements. Dusseldorf has such tenements where 2 rooms 
are rented for 22 marks per month, and 3 for 30. The Trade-Union Societies 
there have done the same. At Frankfort-on-Main, this municipality guarantees 
4 per cent, interest to the International Building Society and is gradually 
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bu3dc^ out the company. Nuremberg is following the same policy. In all 
the (^rman cities, the control of the municipalities over the architecture, 
sanitation and development of buildings is very strict. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

(1) The German Trade-Unions quite generally have benefits for the un- 
employed, pa)ring out some 1,600,000 marks per year. (2) Various cities, notably 
Cologne and Leipsic, have established munidpal insurance against unem- 
ployment, with, nowever, no large success. Thev have been voluntarv, and 
not many have insured in them, nor have those who have done so very largely 
fulfilled the conditions. (3) Labor Registries; those, private, for ptirposes 
of gain: Travelers' Homes and Relief Stations, Trade-Union Registries, 
Gxmd Registries, Employees* Registries, Agriculture Chambers* Registries, 
Public Registries. The first class are mainly for domestics; the last are the 
most recent, beginning at Stuttgart, in 1895. They are for the community, and 
not for a class, and managed usually by a conmiittee of employers and em- 
ployees together. They are banded in 7 federations. The German trades- 
unions now largely co-operate with them, and they are considered to be a 
success. 

For workmen in search of work there are stations scattered all over the 
Empire and in walking distance of each other, where men by doing a little 
work can receive lodging, food, and, above all, direction where to apply for work. 
Each station has an employment bureau, in touch with the other bureaus, so 
that men can at once learn where to seek work. Tramps who will not work, 
or the unfit and incapable, are sent to "labor colonies " like Friedrichshof 
(see above) , of which tnere are now over 30 in Germany. 

COOPERATION. 

The total number of distributive cooperative societies in Germany is 
1,915, with a membership of 1,023,644, and an annual trade of £12,500,000. 
There are many cooperative federations. The Raiffeisen Union claimed a 
total of 3,982 adhering banks two years ago; no later figures are obtainable. 

TRADE-UNIONISM. 

Trade unionists, 1,330,662 (40,666 women); they are in 4 separate fed- 
erations: the Central Unions, which adhere to the Social Democratic party; 
Federation of Social Unions; the Christian Unions (mainly Catholic^, and 
the unions connected with the Liberal parties. Nearly 1,000,000 are in the 
Socialistic Central unions. There is a General Commission, and 37 work- 
men's secretaries, with a central secretariat at Berlin. There are 75 trade 
union journals. The unions, 1891-1903, spent 28,000,000 marks in subsidies, 
28,000,000 marks for education and aid of members, and 17,000,000 marks 
for strikes. 

SOCIALISM. 

Socialist vote, 3,008,000 (1903), with 81 deputies. There are 79 Socialist 
political organs. The Vorwdrts, of Berlin, has a circulation of 80,000; the 
Echo de Hamburg has 40,000; the Volkszeitung, 30,000. There are 2 comic 
and 1 scientific weekly. Says the (English) Reformer's Year Book: 

*'It has been a year of consohdation and fruitful work for the Socialist 
party, whose Congress at Jena completely demonstrated the solidarity of the 
Farty, in Germany, and the unimpaired reputation and power of Bebel, its leader. 
On the advice of Singer, all the party's internal differences were referred to a com- 
mittee of 15 to settle, with the restdt that the capitalistic prophecy of a ** general 
shindy" was not realized. The Congress unanimously denounced the un- 
scrupulous and criminal attempts being made bv the capitalists of both coun- 
tries to sow discord between the peoples of England and Germany, and to egg 
them on to war. 
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** There have been bitterly-waged disputes in Westphalia, Munich, Essen, 
Glauchau, Bremerhaven, Kiel, Geestemunde, Niu-emberg, and many other 
places. " 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 

The principal events in Great Britain in 1905 were the agitation of the 
c^uestion of the unemployed and the events leading to the revolutionary elec- 
tion of January, 1906. Of the latter an account will be found below. Of the 
former we print a suggestive article written by John Biu-ns for the Daily 
Chronicle just before taking office. 

FARM COLONIES FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 

THE RIGHT HON. JOHN BURNS, M.P., LONDON*, COLLABORATOR OP THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP SOCIAL SERVICE. 

For the genuine unemployed — the independent, self-reliant, self-respect- 
ing workers— ^•'arm Colonies are an inadequate remedy, uneconomic, wasteful, 
and destined in the futiu-e, as in the present and past, to be a futile remedy 
for their workless condition. 

There are, I admit, several rural workhouses for able-bodied paupers; 
there are a/ fresco casual wards and pastoral labor hospitals where the industrial 
misfits and social wreckage find refuge under coercive, restrictive, and pauper- 
izing conditions, that the efficient but workless workmen will very properly 
not accept. But these institutions are but pauper auxiliaries, with the de- 
pendent, subjective and penal taint. 

CONTINENTAL COLONIES. 

They are admirably diagnosed and effectively summarized by the last 
Board of Trade report, which says of their foreign couterpart, of which the 
British are but immature imitations, ''Whatever be the object of these Colonies, 
the great bulk of the material with which they deal consists not of efficient 
wor£nen out of work, but of tramps, ex-prisoners, and others whose distress 
is caused by personal defects. They are not Colonies of unemployed ; they are 
receptacles for social wreckage. " Writing of them recently, Mr. T. Mackay, 
no mean authority, says: "They are asylums more or less satisfactory to the 
philanthropic sentiment, more or less attractive to persons of unindustrial 
instincts, but in no large sense of the terms are they able to restore or to create 
industrial capacity in those who resort to them. ' 

As abroad, in Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Holland, from 50 to 90 
per cent, of the colonists are ex-convicts, chronic tramps, who often "go to 
Colony after prison, or arrive in serious debility from alcoholic excess, " I do 
not tmnk I was far wrong when I said : * ' Farm Colonies were only doss-houses, 
in which good men were brought down to the level of tramps and wastrels, and 
eventually became chargeable to the parish. " 
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Of 467 men sent to an English Labor Colony for 14 weeks, 286 stayed for 

5 weeks only, and left through reasons that would render association with them 
by decent men risky to their character. 

A London East End Parish sent 54 men to the same Colony; of these, 

6 returned to the workhouse, 32 ran away from the Colony, 4 got work, 1 
emigrated, and 1 returned to the workhouse as unfit. 

According to Mr. Percy Alden: "The Hadleigh Farm scheme has not 
been very successful as a means of employing the better class of unskilled 
labor. The best men did not migrate to the Colony. " 

WHERE THE FARM COLONY PAILS. 

Can we wonder that these places abroad and at home are avoided by 
unemployed men of character, the peojDle of whom alone I am speaking ? Their 
reasons for so doing are commendable in every way. The isolation of a Farm 
Colony from industrial centers, its distance from the normal labor market, 
prevent the genuine unemployed workman, anxious to take up his work, from 
resuming his proper and profitable place in the ranks of labor when his op- 
portunity for employment arrives. 

The Farm Colony breaks up family life by withdrawing the father and 
breadwinner from his family, and even where this may sometimes lead to his 
physical benefit, it often results in greater moral detriment to himself and 
family. 

It also interrupts the continuity of his skill and aptitude. That is de- 
teriorated by his coarser work under debasing conditions, with celibate ma- 
lingerers, who too often colonize to recuperate for their next bout of drinking 
or idleness. 

I am not blaming these poor fellows. They are no worse than the better 
dressed of the same type in the West End. Society has to make reparation 
to them somehow, somewhere, but not as under present Labor Colony con- 
ditions of allowing them to increase their type and class by degrading others 
down to their level, and creating thereby a Colony cast of social misfits. If 
anyone wishes to know about Farm ana Labor Colonies, he has but to read 
the few pages in Mr. J. A. Hobson's book on the unemployed, and therein 
he will find ample corroboration that I speak with knowledge. But their 
inadequacy to cope with the problem of the genuine unemployed, except 
as a costly, tentative, and, I believe, futile experiment, is at once proved by 
the statement that for the variously estimated 300,000 to 1,000,000 unem- 
ployed. Labor Colonies with a capacity of 2,000 single men alone exist. These, 
in England by the way, have not been established long enough to decide any- 
thing other than their cost and unreliability as an agency for coping with 
the gentiine unemployed. 

CANADIAN EXPERIENCE. 

It is all-important, at this moment, when the unemployed are being ex- 
ploited by advertising and rival religious leaders, when real and permanent 
remedies for the prevention of the unemployed are being pushed aside by 
social freaks, economic charlatans, and settlement quacks, each with his patent 
pill, that someone should enter a protest against costly and illusory projects 
and delusive remedies for the unemployed. I am particularly justified in taking 
this view, as in my recent tour in Canada I traveled several thousand miles 
to see some ten Colonies in which this problem was being dealt with; the only 
satisfactory examples were the Doukhobor settlements, that are not Labor 
Colonies at all. 

The time has arrived, now that London, through Mansion House funds 
and other undesirable means, is attracting the provincial workless wastrels, 
and the tramp, to the metropolis, to the detriment of its own decent unem- 
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ployed, that some direct speaking should be given in protest against this kind 
of thing. 

What with charitable institutions underselling wood-choppers, laundries 
and other industries in the presumed interests of the poor, London industries and 
their honest workers have a cause to complain. 

But worse than this, even, is that the rates and money of the charitable 
rich should be extracted from their pockets for Labor Colony, Farm Colony, 
and other land schemes, that can only intermittently attract the already 
pauperized males of the dependent poor, providing nothing for women, and 
m so doing divert from better agencies what might be more usefully spent 
on reproductive work for those who have not lost their industrial place and 
their social pride. 

THE WORST WAY OP ASSISTANCE. 

The worst way to help the unempoyed, in my judgment, is to put them 
in small celibate compounds on pauper patches in rural districts. The better 
plan is to prevent them, as free men, being driven from the land in droves. 
An Essex laborer dispossessed from the soil, briefly employed at the East End, 
then sent to a Farm Colony, is worse for the transposition. He has been 
** institutionalized, " and I never yet knew the average man survive that pau^ 
perizing ordeal. 

I have secured some transient criticism at the hands of superficial people 
for my dislike of the Unemployed Bill, than which no more mischievous measure 
was ever passed. I do not believe in the Labor Colonies this bill may be used 
to set up, and in that view I know I will not receive the support of a few pol- 
iticians and others who are obsessed with pauper ideas of industrial relief 
and soup-kitchen methods of social reform. Their methods, however, are be- 
ing rapidly revealed as obstacles to real organic changes in land reform, labor 
amelioration and industrial progress, for which Farm Colonies, with their 
dismal record of failure, even for the unemployable, are but poor substitutes. 

THE GROWTH OF AN mEA— THE GARDEN CITY. 

BY EBBNEZER HOWARD, DIRECTOR OP THE GARDEN CITY ASSOCIATION. 

The Garden City, which has been started near Hitchin, 34 miles to the 
north of London, is me outcome and embodiment of an idea, though doubtless 
its emergence into reality has not taken precisely the form in which it was 
first conceived. England is an old country; but — ^was it because I lived in 
Chicago from 1872-6? — the idea of starting in the open country a new town 
which shotild be planned and thought out before a orick was laid, assumed 
form and shape in my mind. At last it possessed me, and, to be a little Irish, 
I could find no rest tul I set out upon the task. I was not a man of means ; had 
no wealthy friends; no social position; no training as engineer, architect or 
man of affairs, and all my friends begged me to stick to my own calling: — 
that of a stenographer — and not trouble about things too high for me. Cities, 
I was told, grew up according to some subtle laws which no one could imder- 
stand; they could not, like stakes, be planted in the wilderness at the caprice 
of anyone. But the more I thought of the matter the more clear it became 
that a new citv was needed to save England, to give her, through the object- 
lesson it wotdd offer, a fresh start, a new aim, — ^no less a one than the gradual 
reconstruction of the entire social fabric, which was getting sadlv out of repair 
and well-nigh past mending. . For the new city might be the nome of many 
new ideas ; might introduce its own domestic legislation ; start a reform of the 
land laws; control in a reasonable way the liquor traffic; regulate its own 
growth (by providing a belt of agricultural land around it) ; lay out its own 
area in a systematic way (not with the primary aim of making large profits, 
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but of creating and preserving the highest degree of industrial efficiency); 
absolutely prevent overcrowding, and in many other ways raise a higher stand- 
ard of life. The new city, too, wotdd prepare the country's mind for that decen- 
tralization of poptdation — that gettmg of the people back upon the land — 
which has long been the dream of our social reformers. For England is not 
an overcrowded country; its cities are, it is true, congested, but its rural districts 
are becoming more and more deserted. Some method , therefore , of reversing the 
tide which has long been setting toward our cities must be discovered; ai^d a 
new city on a new site, administered with worthy aims,' wotdd, I conceived, be 



an enterprise as a fine field for capital ; for I took care to show that every sover- 
eign spent in building a new city on a new site wotdd yield a vastly larger and 
better result than could possibly be secured by altering or enlarging an old one. 
I urged, however, tihat to be successftd those who financed the enterprise should 
limit their rate of profit at the outset, and proved, as I believe, that it was 
even sound business so to do, as an adequate return would then be assured, — ^be- 
cause the resulting rapid migration of persons delighted to be so fairly treated, 
wotdd soon build up an ample margin of security. 

This idea would, however, have probably fallen pretty flat had it not been 
that the Garden City Association (a propagandist body which I formed in 
order to make the idea known) was able to take its members and many repre- 
sentatives of local authorities from all over the country to Botunville and Port 
Sunlight. These two experiments had been most successfully carried out, in 
which most of what I had advocated on a large scale had been already done on 
a small scale. Cadbury, because he was crowded out of Birmingliam, built 
Bourn ville; Lever, because he could not enlarge his works at Warrington, built 
Port Sunlight. These are Garden Villages, well-planned and healthy, where 
overcrowding is prevented, and, by their wonderful success, they have demon- 
strated that our business enterprises are ever most successful where they dive 
deepest down into the problem of meeting the real needs of the people. The 
argiunent, therefore, which our Association used was: If a single manufacturer 
can build a Garden Village, why cannot a free combination of men and women 
btdld a Garden City ? 

After some intervening steps, which I must pass over, a company was 
formed called First Garden City Limited, with a nominal capital of £300,000, of 
which upward of £100,000 has now been raised, and this company has purchased 
a beautiful, undulating, eeg-shaped estate of 3,800 acres — about ten times the 
area of Bourn ville. The land, with its timber, cottages, houses and inns, has 
cost about £40 an acre, and an admirable plan has been prepared by Parker 
Unwin for laying out the town which will occupy the centre of the estate — 
there being plenty of recreative spaces also within the town. The scheme 
provides for 30,000 persons. The company limits its earning powers to 5 per 
cent., and undertakes to spend all surplus profits in improving and developmg 
the estate. A part of the estate is intended for factories, and each of these wifl 
be placed on sidings connecting them with the railways. Cottages will occupv 
not less than 1-1 2th acre of land each. The Directors include Mr. Ralpli 
Neville, K.C., Chairman, Lord Brassey, Mr. Edward Cadbury of BoumviUe, 
Mr. Franklin Thomasson, cotton spinner of Bolton; Mr. Idris, mineral water 
manufacturer; Mr. Aneurin Williams, well known in the cooperative movement: 
Mr. George Harris, and Mr. H. D. Pearsall. These gentlemen, like members 
of a Local Authority — as in fact, though not in name, they are — give their 
services. A great impetus has been given to this movement by the successful 
Cheap Cottages Exhibition which was held on the Estate in July of this past year. 
I am mjrself about to form a company to be called Garden City Builders Limited 
which will engage in the work of Duilding on a large scale and on model lines — 
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so as to support the splendid efforts of the parent company, which has laid out 
several mifes of additional roads, with sewers, buUt a water works, laid down 
sidings, started making provision for light and power, and is only needing more 
capital — ^which is, however, steadily coming in — to make the project a great 
success, and, I trust, a great harbinger of peaceful constructive methods the 
whole world o'er. 

THE PUBLIC HOUSE TRUST MOVEMENT IN ENGLAND. 

FURNISHED BY EARL GREY. 

The Central Public House Trust Association was formed in August, 1901, 
for the purpose of organizing the Public House Trust movement. 

The object of the movement is to apply the principle of disinterested 
management to licensed houses. 

The movement seeks to safeguard the public by promoting in each county 
a local Trust Company, which slmll acquire as many existing licensed houses as 
possible, and wherever the justices decide that a new hcense is wanted, shall 
demand on public ground, to be given the hcense, with a view to its being 
managed as a trust on behalf of tne community. 

The principle underlying the temperance reform at which these trust com- 
panies are aimmg is the ehmination of the element of personal profit from the 
sale of alcohoUc liquors. Accordingly, the dividend payable on the capital 
subscribed is Hmited to 5 per cent, per annum, and thus the shareholders nave 
only a nominal monetary interest in the trade. All surplus profits are handed 
to a council to be apphed to objects of public benefit other than those properly 
chargeable to the rates, the provision of counter-attractions to public houses 
being especially kept in view. 

The houses under trust management are conducted as refreshment houses 
rather than as mere drinking bars; food, as well as non-intoxicating drinks, 
including tea, coffee, and cocoa are as readily served to customers as beer or 
spirits; and the food and drink supphed are of the best quality obtainable. 
The manag[ers are paid a fixed salary. They have no interest wliatever in the 
profits arising from the sale of intoxicants, and are, in consequence, under no 
inducement to push this part of the trade. On the other hand, they are en- 
couraged to promote the sale of food and non-intoxicants. 

Further, the elimination of the element of private profit in the sale of 
alcoholics places the interest of a manager on the side of law and order, and 
removes the antagonism which at present exists between the interest of the 
retailer of drink and the public welfare. 

The assertion of Messrs. Rowntree and Sherwell, never yet disputed, that 
the net profits realized during the year 1899 by the public houses and beer shops 
of the United Kingdom amounted to the huge figtire of £19,400,000, shows how 
great a loss the nation has sustained from a licensing system which has allowed 
the high profits resulting from monopoly rights to be diverted from the 
pockets oi the community to whom they belong to those of privileged in- 
dividuals. 

It has been recently ascertained that between 70 and 80 per cent, of the 
public houses are now in the hands of the big brewery companies; that is to say, 
these companies have either bought the houses outright or have by other means 
obtained a financial hold on the establishment, so that the house is "tied" to the 
brewery. The first object of this * 'tie," and its first consequence, is the condition 
that all liquors shall be bought from the brewery. 

The following are extracts from the instructions drawn up by the People's 
Refreshment House Association for the use of their managers and adopted by 
the various Public House Trust Companies. 

The manager placed in charge of a public house belonging to the association 
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must bear in mind that he has been appointed by the Cotmcil to conduct the 
management on certain fixed principles. 
These principles are: 

1. That the general arranisement and management of the house shall be on the lines of a 
house of refreshment, instead of a mere drinking bar. 

2. That food and a good variety of non-intoxicant drinks shall be as easily accessible to 
customers as beer and spirits. 

3. That the licensing laws enacted by Parliament for the regulation of public houses, and 
the promotion of temperance, shall be most strictly carried out in every particular. 

4. That the holder of a license is in a sense a servant of the public, and that he must study 
the comfort, well-being, and health of his customers; that his house must therefore be scrupulously 
clean, and that the rooms most used by the public must be comfortably arranged, well warmed in 
winter, and well ventilated. 

The tariff of prices is to be placed conspicuously in the bar, taproom, and 
parlor, and the prices thereon advertised must not be departed from. 

Intoxicants are not to be exposed with a view to attract customers, but 
everv means is to be taken on the other hand to expose food and non-alcoholic 
drinks, so as to encoura^fe their consumption. 

The number of Pubhc House Trust Companies formed and registered at the 
end of September, 1904, was: 

34 for England 

1 for Wales 
17 for Scotland 

1 for Ireland 

In addition to these registered companies with a total subscribed capital of 
oyer £300,000, committees have been appointed in those parts of the United 
Kingdom which are not yet provided with trust companies for the purpose of 
promoting their formation. 

The number of licensed houses secured for trust management during the 
year 1903 was 48, or an average of nearly one new license per week. The total 
number of licenses under trust management at the end of September, 1904, was 
144. 

Further, the promises of landowners to hand oyer to the trust companies of 
their respective cotmties the licensed houses on their estates, on the expiration 
of current leases, warrant the anticipation that the number of licensea houses 
that will come under trust management from this sotirce alone will in the near 
future more than double the number of those already secured. 

In various parts of Great Britain, in Ontario, Manitoba, South Australia, 
New Zealand, Tasmania, Mauritius, Natal, and the Transvaal, active agencies 
are at work forming a public opinion in favor of applying trust principles to the 
management of monopoly houses. 

From individual reports all looking one way, we can only give the following: 

In their annual report for 1903, the Executive Council of the People's Re- 
reshment House Association stated : 

*The Wat^man's Arms/ Bankside, Southwark (the first 'Trust' house in London)^ was 
opened for business, after rebuilding, on January 14, 1904. Situated in a working class district it 
now does a busy trade in cheap breakfasts, dinners and teas At the bar in the workmen's dining- 
hall about eight gallons of tea and coffee are sold by 10 a.m. each day. There is a saloon dining- 
room on the first floor, in which luncheons and teas are provided at a moderate price. The takizigs 
for food and temperance drinks are frequently larger than the sales at the bar, though under the 
previous tenant practically nothing was sold but beer and spirits. 

It is to he noted that the takings for alcoholics in 1903 were about £420 less than in 1902 at 
the houses managed throughout the two years, and that the years 1902 and 1901 had already 
shown a decrease of nearly £500 as compared with 1900. On the other hand, every facility in given 
for the supply of tea, coffee, etc., and tnere has been a steady demi^Qd for bowls of cheap soup at 
••vsral of our country inns. 
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STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

Kixi^ and Emperor, Edward VII (1901). The siipreme political au- 
thority in the United Kingdom is vested in the King and Parliament. The 
House of Lords has 591 members — 3 peers of the Blood Royal, 2 Archbishops, 
22 Dukes, 180 Marquises, Earls, Viscounts, 24 Bishops, 316 Barons, 16 Scotch 
peers, 28 Irish. The House of Commons has 670 members, chosen by a male 
suffrage, considerably qualified by losing residence through removals. The 
Universities have 9 seats; England 460 (Counties, 253, Boroughs in London, 
59, outside London, 167), Wales, 30 (Counties, 19, Boroughs, 11), Scotland, 70 
(Counties, 39, Boroughs, 31), Ireland, 101 (Counties, 85, Boroughs, 16). In 
the election of 1906 there were returned, Liberals, 384 (including 16 Liberal 
Labor men). Conservatives, 159 (including 1 Irish Labor unionist). Nationalists, 
84 (including 5 Irish Labor Nationalists), strict Labor men, 43 (including 1 

gure Socialist, making a groiip of 65, in sympathy with Labor and largely 
ocialistic). Prime Minister, Sir Henry CampbeU-Bannerman. 

FINANCE. 

Revenue.— Vnited Kingdom (1904-5), £143,370,000. Of this ;£35, 730.000 
came from Customs, £30,750,000 from Excise, £12,350 from Estate Duties, 
£31,250,000 from Property and Income Tax, £16,000,000 from Post Office, 
£3,830,000 from Telegraph Service. Expenditures.— £141,956,000. Of this, 
£27,000,000 went for Interest (£19,559,000) and Payment of Capital, £29,225,- 
000 for Army, £36,830 for Navy, £27,450,000 for Civil Service, £10,198,000 for 
Post Office, £4,660,000 for Telegraph Service. There was paid to different mem- 
bers of the Royal Family and Household, £598,936. National Debt. — Funded 
(1905), £635,682,863; Terminable Annuities, £47,756,246; Unfunded Debt, 
£71.633,000. Other Liabihties, £41,664,382. Total Habilities, £796,736,491. 
On the permanent debt, there was a decrease of £7,557,668 from the year 
befor?. 

COMMBRCB. 





SXPORTS 

In MiUions of £ 


XMPOICTB 

In Millions of £ 




1890 


1897 


1904 


1890 


1897 


1904 


Colonial 


94 
46 
30 
24 

8 
13 

9 
16 

7 
27 
48 


87 
37 
32 
19 
11 
12 
11 
13 
11 
20 
36 


120 
39 
36 
21 
16 
13 
13 
12 
12 
32 
52 


96 
97 
26 
44 
23 
17 


94 
113 
26 
63 
22 
20 


120 


United States 


119 


Germany . . . . r 


33 


France .'. 


61 


Russia 


31 


BAlei^m 


27 


China and Japan 




Holland 


26 
18 
16 
66 


28 
26 
16 
49 


34 




31 


Central and South America 


39 


Other Countries 


61 






Totals 


328 


294 


371 


420 


461 


661 







Of the Exports (1904), £243,000,000 were of articles wholly or mainly 
manufactured (cotton, £74,000,000; iron and steel, £28,000,000; wool, £17,- 
000,000; machinery, £18.000,000); £35,000,000 were of raw material (coal, 
coke and fuel, 26,000,000), and £16,000,000 were of food stuffs. Of the Imports, 
£231,000,000 were of food stuffs (grain and flour, £70,000,000), £182,000,000 
were of raw materials (cotton, £54,000,000), £135,000,000 were of manufactured 
articles. The main customs are derived from spirits, tobacco, tea, wine. 
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THB BRITISH 



NAMB AND DATS OF ACQUISITION 


Square Miles 


Population 


PubUo 

Revenue 

£ 


IthirrmA; Th^ TJpit^vi Kingdom 


121,116 

60,939 

7,376 

29,786 

32,683 

3,684 

421 


43,219,788 

32,344,230 

1,808,747 

4,676,603 

4,390,208 

237,022 

360,907 


143.370.404 






■Wj^gjj 




BcAtland 




Jmlf^nd 




CvDrus 


216,360 


iSSodB::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::: 








Asia: Empire of India (Empire, '77) 

Native States 


(Mai) 1.766,642 

679,393 

1,642 

24,961 

2,867 

31 

31,000 

41,000 

32 

26,333 

2.336 


294,361,056 
62,769,796 
696,782 
678,595 
160,000 
8,411 
200,000 
600,000 

446,217 

3,740,662 

461,046 


84.699,000 


Straits Settlements 


1,018,644 


The Federated Malay States 


1,983,849 




16,032 V 


T/ftbiian t. (1847) ,'. 


4,440 


North Borneo (1877) 


76,964 


Sarawak (1888) 


94,370 


Hong-Konff I., witii Kowloon and Lema 
Is. (1841) 


680,904 


Ceylon (1796"i 


1,961,664 


I2mll.^ .;:::::::;:::;:::::::::: 








Australia: The (Commonwealth of Australia. 
New South Wales (1788) 


2.972,918 

310,700 

87,884 

903,690 

668,497 

976,920 

26,216 

90,640 

104,471 

7,436 

800 


3.926,000 

1.417.870 

1.206.513 

389.727 

623.266 

264,309 

174,233 

360,000 

851,063 

121,074 

30,000 


11.460,316 
11,336,918 


Victoria (1861) 


7,609,000 


South Australia (1836) 


2,726,724 


Western Australia (1829) 


4,249,386 
3,698,703 


TiM^mftrtii^ (1826) 


866,630 


New Guinea and Isles (1888) 


39,107 


New Zealand (1840). . .' ' 


7,282,870 


Fiji Isles (1874) 


138,166 


Pacific Islands 


21,000 






Africa: Cape Colony (1816) 


276,996 
10,293 
29,434 

386,200 
48,326 

113.642 

760.000 
42.217 

200,000 

86,000 

68,000 

640&380 

320,000] 
48.0001 

120,000 

26,700 

3,700 

34,000 


2,409,804 

348,848 

1,108,754 

120,776 

386,046 

1,364.200 

676,894 

3,000,600 

2,600,000 

4,000,000 

163,000 

200,000 

36,000,000 { 

1,600,000 

1.600,000 

163,718 

1,100,000 


8,606,270 


Basutoland (1868) 


106,794 


Natal (1866) 


4,160,146 




32,443 


Orange River Colony (19(X)) 


786,049 


Transvaal (1900) 


4,466,000 


RhodesU 

British Central Africa (1889) 


467,201 
62.100 


East Africa Protectorate (1888) 

Uganda Protectorate (1894) 

(d) SomaU Coast Protectorate (1886).. . 
Zansibar and Pemba (1888) 


163,000 
61,474 
39,888 


mgeria. Northern 


620.400 
679,475 


Nigeria, Southern 


Qoid Coast Colony (1868) 


683.366 


Lagos (1861) 


401.331 


The Gambia' (1664) 


49,796 


Sierra Leone (1791) 


276,479 


America: The Dominion of Canada (1763) . . 
Newfoundland (1497) and Labrador | 
British ^uiftuft (1«14) , 


3,663,946 

42,200 

120,000 

104,000 

7,662 

16,777 


6.371,316 

216,616) 

4,000/ 

302,172 

39,688 

1,633,670 


14,236,126 
602,726 
667,361 


British Honduras (1/86) 


61,494 


Ishinds 


2,368.316 






British Empire 

















(i) 1904. (a) £132,887,000 in England; £81,629,000 in India. 
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EMPIRE 1905. 



Public 

Expenditure 

£ 


Imports 
£ 


Exports 
£ 


PubUc Debt 
£ 


Miles 

of 

Railway 


Tonnage 

Entered and 

Cleared 


141,956,497 


551,038,628 


371.015.321 


796,736.491 


22,433 


106,619,344 
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OCCUPATIONS AND INDUSTRIES. 

Of the bread earners, 53.7 per cent, are engaged in manufacturing and 
mining; 15.1 per cent, in agriculture and fisheries; 10 per cent, in trade and 
commerce; 6.4 per cent, in domestic and personal service. In 1901 there 
were employed in textile industries, 1,029,535 persons (males, 379,211, females, 
650,142); of these, 16,898 males and 19,613 females were under the age of 14. 
The number of cotton factories (1903), were 2,476; spindles, spinning, 43,905,232; 
doubling, 3,952,424; power looms, 683,620. The total imports of 
cotton (1903), were 1,793,099,056 pounds; exports, 304,659,874; home con- 
sumption, 1,488,439,232. The total number employed in mines (1903), were 
871,889. Of these 694,317 (80 per cent.) worked under ground; of the stirface 
workers, 5,648 were women. The value of the coal raised on millions of £ was: 
(1899), 83 (1900) 121, (1901) 102, (1902), 93, (1903) 88. About one-third is 
exported. The value of the iron ore produced in millions of £ was (1899) 3, 
(1904) 4, (1901) 3, (1902) 3, (1903) 3. The exports of iron are insignificant 

AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS. 
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RAILWAYS AND COMMUNICATION. 



Railways, — ^All private. Miles (1904), 22,634. Gross receipts, £111, 
833,272. Expenditures, ^69,172,531. Net receipts, £42,660,741. Total 



capital, £1,268,494,000. 
-"elei - " 



Average rate of dividend of interest, 3.42 per cent. 
Telegraph, 51,026 miles. Post Offices, 22,850. The telegraph is a part of the 
post department. The postal revenue (1905) was £16,274,978, and the ex- 
pendittire £11,455,785, a net revenue of £4,819,193. The telegraph revenue 
was £3,920,023 and the expenditure £4,857,518, a deficit of £937,495. 



EDUCATION. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Primary education, voluntary, 14,253 schools with 3,725,855 pupils. 
Board schools (public), 6,011; accommodating 3,069,629. In 1904, 20,275 
elementary schools were inspected and 6,579 evening schools. Higher elementary 
29, accommodating 8,236. Secondary education schools, 513, pupils, 49,973. 
Day science and art classes, 554, and 53,585 pupils. Evening scnools, 5,624 
and 657,594 pupils. Universities, Oxford (22 colleges), 3,572 undergraduates, 
6,429 members of convocation; Cambridge (18 colleges), 3,868 undergraduates, 
7,089 members of senate; London (28 colleges and nospitals), 7,903 students; 
1,999 teachers; Durham (3 colleges), 870 students, 97 teachers; Manchester 
1,238 students, 150 teachers; Leeds, 842 students, 113 teachers; Liverpool^ 
741 students, 168 teachers; Birmingham, 700 students, 103 teachers. 
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SCOTLAND. 

3,189 elementary schools (1904), accommodating 967,622, and an average 
attendance of 82,269. Of these over 2,793 were pubhc. Secondary schools, IW). 
Universities — St. Andrews (3 colleges), students, 473; teachers, 80; Aberdeen, 
itudents, 822, teachers, 64; Glasgow, students, 2,245, teachers, 127; Edinburgh, 
students, 3,000, teachers, 121. 

IRELAND. 

Elementary schools, 8,710 (1904), registered pupils, 736,595; average 
attendance 430,917. Of these schools, 4,332 were Roman Catholic, 1,538 
Protestant, and 2,440 mixed. 11 secondary schools were aided, and in 1903 
fees were given 262 schools, for candidates for higher education, 7,909 candidates 
presenting themselves for examination. Dubhn University has 936 students 
and 80 teachers. 

POVERTY. 

The annual income of the United Kingdom is estimated by Sir R. Giffin, 
of the Royal Statistical Society, at £1,750,000,000, some £290,000,000 from 
rent, £360,000,000 from interest, £450,000,000 from profits and salaries, 
£550,000,000 (Sir R. Giffin's estimate) from wages, or less than 32 per cent. 
But the wage-earning class Sir R. Giffin puts at 6,500,000 wage-earning 
families, or some 32,500,000 persons out of 42,000,000; i. e., 78 per cent, of 
the population receive only 32 per cent, of the wealth, while 22 per cent, of the 
people receive 68 per cent, of tne wealth. 

As regards the 4,000,000 of persons in the metropolis, Mr. Charles Booth 
tells us that 37,610, or 0.9 per cent., are in the lowest class (occasional laborers, 
loafers, and semi-criminals); 316,834, or 7.5 per cent., in the next (casual labor, 
hand-to-mouth existence, chronic want); 938,293, or 22.3 per cent., form "the 
poor" (including alike those whose earnings are small, because of irregularity 
of employment, and those whose work, though regular, is ill-paid). These 
classes, on or below the "poverty line" of earnings not exceeding a guinea a 
week per family, number together 1,292,737, or 30.7 per cent, of the whole 
population. To these must be added 99,830 inmates 01 workhouses, hospitals, 
prisons, industrial schools, etc., making altogether nearly 1,400,000 persons 
in London alone. 

In England and Wales, in 1900, 85,722 deaths were registered as having 
taken place in workhouses, infirmaries, hospitals, and asylums, or 14.6 per 
cent, of the total deaths. Of these, 47,029 occurred in workhouses, 29,849 
in hospitals, and 8,844 in lunatic asyltims. 

In London one person at least in every four will die in the workhouse, hos- 
pital, or lunatic asylum. In 1900, out of 84,634 deaths, 48,955 being 20 years 
of age and upwards, 13,542 were in workhouses, 10,572 in hospitals, and 345 
in lunatic asylums. 

B. S. Rowntree estimated that the average income from all sources of the 
11,560 working-class families in York in 1899 was 32s 8}d. per week, or £85 
a year. But 1,465 families, comprising 7,230 persons, that is, 15.46 per cent, 
of the wage-earning class and 9.91 per cent, of the population of York, were 
living in ' primary poverty; " that is, on less than enough to provide the min- 
imum of food, clothing and shelter. And, in addition, 13,072 persons, or 
17.93 per cent, of the population were living in "secondary poverty;" that is, 
on earnings which would be sufficient if spent with rigid economy and perfect 
wisdom, but were insufficient because in part misspent on drink and betting, 
or through ignorant housekeeping. "The wages paid for unskilled labor in 
York are insufficient to provide food, shelter and clothing adequate to main- 
tain a family of moderate size in a state of bare physical efficiency. " No less 
than 52 per cent, of "primary" poverty was due to low wages alone (Poverty, 
2d ed., pp. 83, 120, 133). 
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SOCIAL REFORM. 

RELIEF INSTITUTIONS. 

The foundation of the present English Poor Law is the famous statute of 
1601 (43 Elizabeth). The recipients of relief were divided into 3 classes: 
The able-bodied, those unable to work, and children. For the first, work was to 
be provided, and refusal to work was followed by the stocks or imprisonment. 
For the second, virtuallv the only relief was the almshouse. Dependent 
children were apprenticed. The funds were obtained by a tax (poor rates). 
There is a central authority, the Local Government Board, under a president, 
who is a cabinet minister. The Board has large powers over the local boards, in 
issuing general orders, discharging any local officials and auditing accounts. 
There are, secondly, 649 Poor Law Unions, who are unpaid Poor Law guard- 
ians, elected by the voters of the union, with paid clerK and one or more re- 
lieving officers. The local poor rates are now largely supplied by ** grants" 
from county funds. Out-door relief is forbidden, except under exceptional 
circumstances. These exceptions tend to grow, especially in the large cities, 
but are usually accompanied by an out-door Labor Test. In 1900, out of 
792,367 receiving reHef, 577,122 received out-door relief. Each union must 
have at least 1 workhouse, with at least 7 distinct wards, for men, women, 
children, etc. They are more debt prisons than homes. To-day children 
are mainly removed and placed in separate schools. Vagrants are com- 
mitted to "casual wards." In 1900 there were in England, 9,400 vagrants. 
Almost all the urban unions have infirmaries attached. Rehef is given to 
the defective, but blind and deaf mute children are educated in special schools. 
For feeble-minded children, special schools are also being started, there 
being 32 such now in London. There are 4 important semi-public institutions 
for epileptics, the chief being the Chalfont Colony, established by the National 
Society for the Employment of Epileptics. In 1900 there were 96,865 insane 
paupers in England; 70,833 were in asylums; 17,460 in workhouses. By 1902, 
96 county or municipal boroughs had some form of inebriate reformatory 
for convicted drunkards. 

Endowed private charities are very numerous in England, with annual 
income of many millions of pounds. The Church of England has 74 cottage 
hospitals and 16 special hospitals. It has 39 convalescent homes, with 26 
institutions for traming nurses. It has 28 sisterhoods, besides several orders 
of deaconesses. Connected with it, is the ''Reformatory and Refuge Union,'* 
with 29 reformatory institutions, its Children's Aid Society aided over 17,000 
children up to 1903. Its Society for Providing Homes for Waifs and Strays has 
87 homes; it has 73 orphanages, and 44 penitentiaries, and 59 teniporary 
refuges for penitent fallen women. The social department of the Church 
Army has over 100 labor and lodging homes, besides labor registries, food 
depots and other agencies; it dealt with 30,000 cases in 1901. The Roman 
Catholic Church in England has also extensive and varied charities, the most 
important being the St. Vincent de Paul Society. Other Protestant bodies have 
less wealth, but in proportion to their wealth, have increasing and varied 
philanthropies. Non-sectarian charities are also abundant. The Dr. Ber- 
nardo's Homes have 40 institutions, caring for 3,000, besides 3 emigration depots 
in Canada. There were, in 1902, 29,985 Friendly Societies in England, with 
a membership of over 11,424,000, and funds of £37,917,702; they are either 
trade societies or general. The Post-office Savings Banks, at the end of 1904, 
had 9,673,717 depositors, and deposits of £148,339,354. Of the depositors, 
18 per cent, were artisans; 50 per cent, women and children. There are also 
Collecting Savings Banks: 55 in London. For improved dwellings, see page 58. 

INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT. 

The earliest improved industrial village in England was Saltaire (1853), 
founded by Sir Titus Salt, near Bradford, for the 3,000 to 4,000 workers in his 
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woolen mills. There are nearly 1,000 neat stone houses, but there are no 
gardens or trees, and the social institutions have mainly disappeared. Bess- 
brook, a more attractive village, was started near Newry, Ireland, in 1846, 
by Messrs. Richardson, for the 2,500 workers in their linen mills. Two rooms 
can be hired here for Is. 6d. per week. Mr. W. P. Hartley, at Aintree, near 
Liverpool, has done considerable in industrial housing, especially at Cedar 
Road. He has also a fine dining hall for his employees. One of the best 
villages is the new one at Earswick, erected by Joseph Rowntree, near York. 
Seven hundred cottages here are of red brick, or whitewashed, with French 
tiles, gable roofs, and each with 350 square yards of garden. The smaller ones, 
in blocks, are let for 5s. 2d. per week; the largest semi-detached cottages, 
for £16 per year; they are beautifully fitted up, with gas and running water. 
Ample |)rovision is made for open spaces, recreation grounds, a small park, etc. 
It was in his works that Mr. Rowntree employed the first Social Secretary 
to care for the women and girl employees. So successful has this been that 
the Secretary has now 4 assistants, while a male Secretary, for the men, has 
1 assistant and 2 visitors. The Secretaries suggest improvements, oversee 
the social life of the factory, and care in every way for the interests of the 
employees. The works themselves are made attractive, with a rose garden, 
flowers in the rooms, pictures, good ventilation, three or four dining halls. 
They maintain cooking schools, sewing schools, concerts and other advantages. 
Better known is Port Sunlight, built by Lever Bros., near Birkenhead (1888). 
It has about 3,000 inhabitants in 600 houses, on 140 acres, tastefully laid out, 
with park and gardens. A house here can be had for 5s. per week. They are 
of antique, half timbered design, and fitted with bath and other conveniences. 
There are in the village a church, 2 fine groups of schools of various 
kinds, a public hall, inn, restaurant, ^^ymnasium, public bath, fountain, co- 
6perative stores, free library and tennis, bowling and quoit grounds. There 
are dining halls for men and girls, the latter seating 1,500 girls. Food is sold 
at very low prices, though covering cost. They give excursions to their em- 
ployees and introduce many other improvements. Somewhat similar is Boum- 
ville, near Birmingham, the creation of George Cadbury, which he has pre- 
sented to trustees for the nation. Here, on 458 acres, laid out with landscape 
gardening, are some 500 houses, each with a garden of about 600 square yards, 
and many with additional garden allotments. A commodious cottage here 
lets for 6s. 6d. a month. The houses have every convenience and are at- 
tractive in every way. The public buildings include a bath house, school 
houses, a Ruskin Hall, other halls, reading room, art c;allery, play grounds, etc. 
Their works have been called a Factory in a Garden. In the dining hall, 
tables are laid for 2,000 girls, and a fine organ plays at times, during meals. 
Recreation grounds adjoin the works. Special courses of study are encouraged, 
by prizes or tuitions paid at industrial schools. Other less known industrial 
betterment villages are at Street, near Glastonbury; at Histon, near Cam- 
bridge; at Trafford Park, near Manchester; at Vickerstown, opposite Barrow. 
Messrs. Chevirs, of Histon, have erected a model factory and houses. Messrs. 
Boden's net factory in Derby, and the Creeper lace works of Messrs. Bur- 
roughs and Welcome, at Dartford, have gardens and lawns. The latter have a 
fine club building, baths, gymnasium, reading room, spacious library (500 vols.) 
and encourage education in many wajrs. The huge carpet factory of Tem- 
pleton & Company, on Glasgow Green, is faced with colored brick work, like 
the Doge's palace. Jacob & Sons, at Dublin, and J. G. Graves, at Sheffield, 
have roof gardens. 

UNEMPLOYMENT. 

This was a burning political and economic question in 1905. There were 
several unemployed manifestations, unemployed men, marching through the 
streets of London, or coming in from various sections. 500 came fiom Leicester. 
Several thousand women marched in November. The mean percentage of 
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unemployed returned by the trade-unions was 6.5, cm ared with an average 
of 4.08 from 1895-1904. Parliament passed an Unemployed Workmen Act 
(August 11), ordering the Local Government Board to create Distress Com- 
mittees for three jrears in London and in other boroughs or districts. The 
committees are to investigate and create relief works to receive contributions 
for the relief, but the Act made no grant. Its significance lay in the fact that 
such legislation was begun, not in its provisions. An Unemployment Fund 
was started by the Queen; £95,000 was received by November 28. In January, 
1905, relief works employed 20,683 in the Metropolis and 20,741 in the provinces. 
Various labor bureaus m Great Britain, the Reformers' Year Book tells us, 
relieved 758,892 persons in mid-summer, or 22.2 for 1,000 inhabitants. 

COLONIES. 

Various Labor Colonies have been started in England, more or less bearing 
on the unemployed question. For Garden City, see special article. At Had- 
leigh the Salvation Army has from 500 to 600 men mainly those physically 
or morally weak, inebriates, etc., with a few able unemployed men. It employs 
them in agriculture and garden marketing, brick making, etc., and considering 
its material, with good results. The Countess of Warwick engaged 60 men 
from the Salvation Army to work under a landscape gardener, paid the trade- 
union rate for navvies, 6Jd. per hour, and got as good results as ordinarily by 
contract. At Lingfield the Christian Union of Social Service has had a colony 
for 9 years, employing some 60 men, physically and mentally defective, with 
some old men and a few young epileptics. They carry on light industries, farm- 
ing, gardening. The farm is of 250 acres, and presided over by Rev. J. L. 
Brooks, who is a practical farmer. He claims to have rehabilitated 33 per cent, 
of the men, but thinks it impossible to make farming pay with such material. 
At Libury Hall, Great Munden, Herts, some 110 men, many '* below par," but 
a good many also only unfortunate, are employed, the aim being largely to 
rehabihtate Germans and send them back to Germany. The average stay is 
8 weeks. There is only one Poor Law Farm in England. Mr. Joseph Fels 
(formerly of Philadelphia, U. S.) offered the guardians of the Poplar Union, 
for three years at nominal rent, a farm of 100 acres at Dunton, Essex, ptir- 
chased for £2,125. Here 100 men are at work with unusual freedom and^en- 
joyment, and the experiment, though yet young, seems a success. Mr. Fels is 
repeating his offer to several boards. The Central (London) Committee in 
1905 spent £41,861 employing 3,233 men and making a few borough CTants. 
The men were employed at Hadleigh Colony, Long Grove, the L. C. C. Parks, 
Green Park, Garden City, HoUesbay Bay and the City Markets. Mr. Rider 
Haggard was nominated by the Colonial Secretary to study the Farm Colonies 
of the Salvation Army in the United States. He did so, and reported very 
favorably, recommending a State-aided scheme of colonization in Canada. The 
Canadian Government would give the land, and he estimates that 1,500 families 
of 5 each could be settled there at a cost of £300,000. Mr. George Herring 
in December, 1905, gave the Salvation Army £500,000 for a home-colonization 
scheme to enable them to place 500 families, or 2,500 people, on the land. 

MUNICIPAL DWELLINGS. 

Mimicipal undertakings are mainly confined to Great Britain. In 1866 
Glasgow redeemed a tract of 86 acres and at large expense built new streets and 
houses, which it rents and has thus gained a revenue, slowly paying off the total 
cost, providing better homes and giving the city a valuable property. Liver- 
pool by 1903 had erected 1,013 tenements; 66 one-apartment houses, 668 two- 
apartment houses, 227 three- apartment houses, 52 four-apartment houses, with 
13 shops; 619 more tenements were under construction last year. Rents in 
these vary from 2s. to 5s. 6d. per week. London, in 1875-79, bought 42 acres 
and sold them to worldngmen at a net loss of over $5,000,000. Between 1890 
and 1900 she spent nearly $4,000,000 in these ways. But the trouble with these 
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plans was that they rehotised fewer people than they displaced. The London 
efforts between 1890 and 1900 displaced about 15,000 and rehoused scarcely 
10,000. The plan, therefore, has been developed of buying land outside of the 
city Much tne largest of these and the largest plan of tiiis sort ever under- 
taken by any city, is the Tottenham scheme. Here, about six miles from 
London, the city has bought 225 acres, where there are to be 5,779 cottages or 
tenements over shops capable of housing 42,500 persons. Each cottage is to 
have its own garden; shaded roads 50 feet wide are to be opened; the river 
Mosselle flowing through it, is to have public gardens on its banks; a public 
librarv will be opened and in many ways it will be made a model town with easy 
and cheap access to London 

COdPBRATION. 

In Great Britain in 1904 there were 1,469 codperative distributive societies 
(a slight decrease on the year before, owing to consolidation), with 2,078,178 
members (an increase), sales of ;£59,311,934. Profits of £9,411,348, a share 
capital of £25,139,504, employees, 69,956. The distributive societies also 
carry on various productive departments — e.g., baking, corn-milling, cabinet- 
malang, boot-making, tailoring, dressmaking, etc. ; the total output being more 
than £5,000,000 annually. 

The English Wholesale Society (1863) is a federation of cooperative societies, 
none other l^ing allowed to become shareholders or purchasers. In 1904 it had 
1,150 members, £2,965,709 share and loan capital, £19,809,196 sales, and 
£386,074 profit. It began the manufacttire of boots in 1873, and has since 
added soap, candles, biscuits, sweets, preserves, pickles, lard, underclothing, 
corsets, ftimiture, cocoa, chocolate, woolens, clothing, flannels, tobacco, hosiery, 
brushes, starch, printing, corn-milling. The capital employed is £1,311,957, 
its output of manufactures £3,290,817, profit £112,300, employees, 11,086. 
It owns six steamships of 4,894 tons, has numerous creameries in Ireland, 
purchasing agencies in Canada, United States, Denmark, Germany, Sweden, 
fereece, and Australia, and its own tea plantations in Ceylon. It also does a 
banking business, exceeding £90,000,000. 

The Scottish Wholesale Society was started in 1869 on lines similar to 
the English Society, but admitting its employees to collective membership on 
certain terms. In 1904 it had 279 society members and 447 shareholders 
amongst the employees; its share and loan capital was £2,130,225, its sales, 
£6,801,272, and profits £256,910. 

Apart from the production carried on by the distributive societies, there 
are 121 productive societies (excluding wholesale, corn-milling, and baking 
societies) with £694,464 capital (in shares and loans), £1,138,453 sales, and 
£46,715 profit. About 40 per cent, of the capital is found by cooperative 
societies and trade-unions, and 60 per cent, by employees. The bulk of the 
trade is done with cooperative stores. 

In agriculture, 73 distributive (including wholesale) societies in 1904 
farmed 7,852 acres, with a capital of £165,157, and made a net aggregate 
profit of £2,622 and a loss of £7,053. 

The Labor Co-Partnership Association (1884) seeks **to bring about an 
organization of industry based on the principle of Labor Co-Partnership: that 
is to say, a system in which all those engaged shall share in the profit, capital, 
control, and responsibility." 

The following figures show the increase in co-partnership businesses: 

1883. 1893. 1904. 

Societies at work 15 77 126 

Capital, £ 103,436 619,154 1,795,771 

Trade, £ 160,751 1,115,842 3,529,545 

Profits, £ 9,031 65,387 206.466 

Losses, £ 114 2,112 5,726 

Dividend on wages, £ not known. 8,225 25,524 
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Those figures do not take into account private businesses or ordinary 
companies. 

The largest co-partnership scheme is in the South Metropjolitan Gas Com- 
pany, started in 1889. The result to the end of June, 1905, is as follows: The 
employees have received as a share of the profits, £301,252; they have 
invested in the share capital and deposits of the company (held by about 
4,600 emplo)^es), £264,000; the amount divided (1905) was £42,000. The 
South Suburban (late Crystal Palace) Gas Company is much smaller, but has 
substantially the same plan. The Commercial 6as Company's scheme started 
in 1901. Over £344,000 has been allocated to the workers by these gas 
companies, and about £314,900 is invested in them by the employees. 

TRADE-UNIONISM. 

1,166 trade-unions (1904) with 1,902,308 members. Women trades- 
unionists were 120,078 (1901), 89 per cent, of them in the textile trades. The 
Miners Federation of Great Britain has 325,000, and accumulated funds 
of £27,208. The Miners Federation of South Wales has 124,000 and funds 
of £158,518. Various miners' federations have over 712,000 members. The 
Carpenters and Joiners Amalgamated have 70,000 and funds of £109,000. 
The Engineers Amalgamated has 98,000 members and funds of £610,000. 
The Weavers Northern Counties Amalgamated Association has 90,000. The 
Railway Servants Amalgamated has 53,407 and funds of £305,491. The 
Boiler Makers and Iron Ship Builders have 49,195 members and funds of 
£340,176. 

SOCIALISM. 

Socialism in England is largely developed, though strict party Socialists 
are few. The Social Democratic Federation (1881) represents this movement 
in England. In the 1906 election it nominated 8 candidates, polled 32,346 
votes and elected 1 candidate. Will Thome, in West Hamilton (London). 
The Fabian Society stands for opportunist Socialism, worked for in educational 
and political ways, and though small is influential. It has 10 members in 
Parliament and many in the London County Council. 

The Independent Labor Party aims at the "Industrial Commonwealth, 
founded upon the socialization of land and capital." Of the Labor men elected 
to Parliament, 19 were of this party. The total vote of the 83 Labor candidates 
amounted to 448,808. Philip Snowden, elected M. P., is chairman of the 
party. 

The Labor Representation Committee (L. R. C.) is a very important 
Federation of Trade-Unions, Trades Councils, Socialist Societies and Co6pera- 
tive Societies: to secure the election to Parliament of candidates who will form a 
distinct Labor group in Parliament, with its own whips and its own policy 
on Labor questions, to abstain strictly from identifying themselves with or 
promoting the interests of the Liberal or Conservative parties ; all such can- 
didates pledge themselves to abide bv the decisions of the Group, and to 
appear before their constituencies under the title of Labor candidates only. 
In the late election the L. R. C. nominated 50 candidates to Parliament and 
elected 29. At its conference in 1905 the following resolutions were passed: 

Condemning the Government for not calling a special Session to consider 
the question of the unemployed. 

Calling on the Government to pay its employees the trade-union rate of 
wages, and to establish a minimum wage of 30s. 

That the cost of education should be made an Imperial charge, and that 
the Education Acts be administered by bodies popularly elected for that 
purpose. 

Municipalization of the liquor trade. 

Condemning the Women's Enfranchisement Bill, and advocating Adult 
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Sti&*age — ^male and female — ^as the only Franchise Reform which should re- 
ceive labor support. 

J. R. Macdonald, one of the elected M. P.'s, is secretary of L. R. C. and 
Keir Hardie was chosen leader of the Parliamentary Labor Group. 

REFERENCES. 



HUNGARY, 

The absorbing social event of 1905 in Hungary has been and still is the 
Parliamentary struggle between the Hungarian Parliament and the Govern- 
ment. In the elections of January, 1905, the Liberal Party was generally 
defeated, though its leader. Count Tisza, won in Budapest. Count Tisza there- 
fore resigned as Prime Minister and Julius Andrassy and M. Kossuth attempted 
to form a coalition ministry, demanding, however, from the Emperor-King 
complete separation of the Hungarian and Austrian armies, with the considera- 
tion of other changes tending to the separation of the two kingdoms. Par- 
liament, too, met and resolved not to recognize any cabinet unless the military 
concessions were made. After prolonged negotiations, Baron Fejervary suc- 
ceeded in forming a ministry recognized by the King, but a vote of no con- 
fidence in the cabinet was carried in both houses of Parliament. The King 
therefore prorogued ParUament till September 15, though Parliament passed 
a vote declaring this illegal, and local authorities were instructed to resist any 
acts of the Government during the forced Parliamentary recess. When Par- 
liament met, however, it was again prorogued, though it again declared this 
illegal. Meanwhile a proposition for universal suffrage had been made and 
was eagerly taken up by the Socialists and the non-Magyar peoples of the 
empire, causing considerable consternation to the Magyar Parliamentary 
majority. 

Baron Fejervary resigned and the King tried to come to agreement with 
the coalition leaders in Parliament, but without success. Once more, in 
October, Parliament met and was. prorogued, and the King's reappointment 
of the Fejervary Cabinet, on a program of universal suffrage, the progressive 
nationalization of the Hungarian A^rmy and the increasing use in the army 
of the Magyar language, thus appealing in a measure, from the Liberal and 
the coalition Parliamentary leaders, to the interests of the people. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

CONSTITUTION AND PARTIES. 

Monarch, Francis Joseph I (also Emperor of Austria). Hungary and Aus- 
tria are independent, save that they have the same Sovereign, and in the 
conduct of foreign affairs, of the army, and in matters of finances common 
to both. The Hungarian Parliament has legislative authority for Hungary, 
and also for Croatia and Slavonia, in matters common to them and Hungary. 
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It has two Hotises: the House of Magnates, and the Lower House, or House 
of Representatives. In the former are 16 arch dukes, 241 hereditary heirs, 
42 archbishops, bishops and other dienitaries of the Roman Catholic and 
Greek churches, 13 representatives of the Protestant churches, 19 dignitaries, 
ex-officiOf and 3 delegates of Croatia and Slavonia. The Lower House has 
453 members: 413 from Hungarian towns, elected by male vote, of 20 years 
or upwards, who pay a small tax, or have a small income; 49 delegates are 
from Croatia and Slavonia. The Liberals are led by Count Tisza; the op- 
position by Kossuth, Appony and Julius Andrassy. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

Hungary proper, 109,007 square miles; Croatia and Slavonia, 16,423. 
Population (1900), 16,838,255. Hungary, 2,416,304, Croatia and Slavonia. 
Of these, 8,742,301 are Himgarian (Maggar), 2,135,181 German, 2,019,641 
Slovak, 2,799,479 Roumanian, 1,678,569 Croat, 1,062,180 Servian, 429,447 
Ruthenian, others, 397,761. Roman Catholics number 9,919,913; Greek 
Cathohcs, 1,859,143; the Greek Orthodox Church, 2,815,713; Evangelicals, 
3,730,084. 

FINANCE. 

Revenue (1904), estimated $185,000,000. Expenditures, $179,000,000. 
Public Debt, $1,098,000,000. (See also Austria.) 

COMMERCE. 

Exports (1904), $431,000,000. Imports, $426,000,000. The chief exports 
are flour (com), oxen, wheat, swine, barley. The chief imports, cotton and 
woolen goods, coal. The exports were in millions of crowns (1903), to Germany, 
155, and to Great Britain, 61. The imports from Germany were 72 milhons 
and from Great Britain, 19. Servia, France, Switzerland, Italy, and Roumania 
have also considerable trade with Hungary. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

In 1900 in Hungary, including Croatia and Slavonia, 6,055,390 were 
engaged in agriculture, 1,127,130 in industry, 225,838 in commerce; 385,324 
in domestic service; 213,910 in the professions and public service. The leading 
crops are wheat and maize. Tobacco and hops are important. Hungarian 
wine is among the best in Europe. Stock raising is largely carried on. The land 
is fairly well divided, though large owners occupy some 40 per cent, of the total 
area. 87 per cent, of the peasantry, however, own farms. Manufacturing 
has been largely aided by the Government. (See Austria.) The clothing industry 
employs some 200,000; foods and drinks, 120,000; building trades, 100,000; 
wood working, 100,000; iron and steel, 100,000; textiles, 80,000. 

RAILWAYS AND COMMUNICATION. 

Railways, State lines, 7,686 kilometers; companies lines worked by the 
State, 7,045 kilometers; companies lines worked by companies, 2,978; total, 
17,710 kilometers. Receipts, about $60,000,000. Expenses, $30,000,000. 
Capital expenditure, $590,000,000. Hungary has developed the zone system 
for railway charges. 

EDUCATION. 

In 1880 only 5,398,190 could read and write, and 9,483,930 could not; 
in 1900, some 9,483,930 could read and write, though there were still 9,131,376 
who could not. School attendance is compiilsory from 6 to 12. There were 
(1903) 2,768 infant schools; 18,783 primary schools with 2,609,419 pupils; 
92 training schools, and 151 ** humanistic" schools; 174 gymnasia; 42 real 
schools; 3 universities; 49 theological colleges; 10 law schools; 552 industrial 
schools (478 for apprentices), 63 agricultural schools, 155 commercial, besides 
various others. 
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SOCIAL REFORM. 

RELIEF INSTITUTIONS. 

These are qtiite undeveloped, though recently progress has been made. 
There are no workhouses, and indoor relief is rare. In 1897, there were 359 
hospitals. There were 10,000 communes with no resident physician. There 
are 105 orphan asyltmis. In 1897 there were 1,002,369 depositors in savings 
banks. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

In 1891 employees in dangerous industries were compelled to contribute 
not more than 3 per cent, of their wages to a fund insuring medical care and 
indemnity in sickness. The employer pays one-third of the premiums. 

INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT. 

At the Hungarian State Iron Works at Di6s Gy5r, not a little is done for the 
employees. Dimng accommodations are provided for 4,000 (the largest hall 
of the kind in the world), with dinners, for 7 cents, a great organ playing during 
the meals. There are also schools, a summer swimminp^ estabhshment, tennis 
courts, and skating ponds for winter. Some industrial betterment, too, is 
conducted at other State, industrial, mining and railway enterprises as well as 
in private enterprises. 

A Social Museum in Budapest was founded by the Government in 1901, 
and contains chiefly those collections of books, monographs and models which 
were to be seen at the International Exhibition of 1900 in Paris. The program 
of the Social Museum is quite an exhaustive one. But no sufficient funds are 
provided. 

COOPERATION. 

In September, the International Federation of Cooperation held its con- 
gress in Budapest. The congress voted against State aid to oo6peration. In 
Hungary there are chiefly credit and consumers' cooperations; the cooperation 
of producers is very rare. The chief organization of consumers' cooperation, 
Hangya, included, in 1903, 383 cooperative societies with 64,000 members, 
1,500,000 crowns of capital, 9,000,000 of traffic and about 260,000 of profits. 

The Christian codperative societies were 275 in 1903, with 41,000 members 
and about 5,000,000 crowns of traffic. A bill in cooperation was prepared, 
which ought to prevent abuses and change the legal aspects of cooperation. 

TRADE-UNIONISM. 

Trade unionists (1904), 52,000, as against 14,000 in 1902. They publish 
21 periodical papers with 61,000 copies. In 1903, the income was 273,000 
crowns, the expenditures 201,000, out of this 87,000 for the unemployed. The 
unions are nearly all Social-Democratic. 

It is not to be forgotten that although Htmgary even now is chiefly an 
agricultural cotmtry, nearly all these organizations reach only the industrial 
labors. 

This does not mean, however, that there is not a very important agrarian 
labor question in this countr]j. In 1894 there were very dangerous riots in the 
heart of Hungary which led to strong repressions and to a special legislation, es- 
pecially in 1898. Also in the first half of 1904 there were strong agrarian move- 
ments m the Servian and Roumanian districts, repressed, however, by a govern- 
mental action making meetings impossible, and by a number of prosecutions 
against the Socialistic press. 

SOCIALISM. 

The Social-Democratic Party of Hungary is gaining. At the congress 
of 1904 665 representatives attended against 234 in 1902 and 349 in 1903. 
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The revenues amounted to 134,000 crowns against 43,000 in 1902 and 60,000 
in 1903; the number of communities represented in 1903 was 277 against 86 in 
1902 and 165 in 1903. The party recruits itself chiefly amongst the industrial 
laborers, and in an "international Socialistic" party. Besides this party there 
is another Social-Democratic party, which chiefly recruits itself amongst 
agricultural laborers and the non-Hungarian rationahsts; this party also held 
a conference, where 104 communities were represented. Since 1904, a new 
party, the Christian Laborers, are also gaining influence, having formed, in 
October, a federation of all Christian labor unions; this party is rather opposed 
to the International Social-Democracy. The so-called "National Labor Party" 
seems to be losing ground. 

REFERENCES. 
See also Austria. 
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INDIA. 

A REVIEW OF 1905. 

BY DR. J. P. JONES, PASUMALAI, INDIA. 

During the year a few events of striking importance have hsLp-pened in this 
land. A brief rehearsal of them and their significance may fxirnish the best 
review of the year. 

1. The Great Earthquake. — India is the land of overwhelming calamities. 
Its plague, famine and epidemic records are unparalleled. Early this year, 
on the slopes of the Himalayas, many towns and villages in the Punjab were 
suddenly convulsed by a mightv earthquake, which in an instant reduced them 
to absolute ruin, killed more tnan twenty thousand inhabitants and so trans- 
formed the contoxir of the country that a new survey must be made of the whole 
region. The story is brief, as the event was unexpected and instantaneous. 
But who can describe the terrible tragedy in its harrowing details of death 
and suffering? For weeks after the first convulsion the earth throughout that 
region was in a disturbed state and daily shocks kept the people in nervous 
excitement. And yet three-fourths of the population of this great country 
are to-day absolutely ignorant of that work of destruction, and a moiety of the 
remainder were indifferent to the sufferings of their fellow countrymen. 

2. Lord Curzon's departure, after seven years of distinguished service 
as a Viceroy, is a notable event. It is none the less notable because the cir- 
cumstances of his resignation are painful and mortifying to his pride. In his 
conflict with the miUtary regime here he stood for a principle which is accepted 
by this whole land, namely, that of the paramountcy of the civil above the 
military power. There is no greater danger to India and none which the people 
dread more than an expensive military dictatorship. But the political exigency 
in Great Britain demanded that Lord Kitchener, the military autocrat of the 
day and Empire, should have a free hand in India, a condition of things which 
the spirited Viceroy could not and would not tolerate. 

flence his retirement. But no Governor-General in all the history of 
India has done more than Lord Curzon for the land, and his name will go down 
to posterity as that of "The Great Viceroy." A man who has, during his 
septennate of office, added a new department of Commerce and Industry to the 
Government, converted annual deficits into surpluses in the revenue, reduced 
taxes (especially the odious salt tax) and postal and telegraphic charges, 
created an Imperial Cadet Corps, purified the police service, improved the rail- 
way service, developed the wonderful irrigation system, resisted the proposal 
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of the Home Government to saddle India with South African and other war 
expenses, organized more fully and thoroughly the Educational and Univer- 
sity system, almost eliminated frontier raids and wars, rendered innocuous Tibet 
and the Persian Gulf, and has added mi^^htily to the prestige of the Indian 
Government — ^this man's fame can be diminished neither by the ficlde attitude 
of the Home Government nor by the blatant oratory of the disgruntled Bengal 
Brahman. He is a statesman of the first water, probably without a peer in 
Great Britain. 

And he has been succeeded by Lord Minto, a good n:ian, doubtless, but a 
man who has reached the age at which all Anglo-Indian Officers are compelled 
to retire from the service, and whose chief commendation is that he will avoid 
coming to a conflict with the Military powers and will humbly obey the dictates 
of the Secretary of State in London. Such a successor to so distinguished 
a ruler of India s destinies is verily a pathetic figure. 

3. The Industrial Protest. — Bengal, with its more than sevent5r million pop- 
ulation, was considered too unwieldy, administratively, for one Provincial Govern- 
ment. Hence it has just now been divided into two provinces, each with a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor and Council. This division has displeased the Bengal Babus, 
chiefly because it robs them of many plums of office ; for they are very clever and 
have managed to secure for themselves most official positions of emolument. Now 
the new division takes from Bengal proper a large slice and hands it over to the 
people who inhabit it and who can now, being relieved of the presence of the 
Babu, cultivate the spirit of self-government and enjoy positions of trust and in- 
fluence. But the Babu, who has a facile pen and an eloquent tongue, makes 
this an occasion to worry the Government by proclaiming a sort of holy war 
in the form of a ** Swadeshi Movement. " "Swadeshi " means "Own Country, " 
and the movement is an industrial war against all foreign imported goods. 
It was specially aimed at Lancashire cloths, with the hope that Manchester's 
influence with the British Government would suffice to secure the withdrawal 
of this obnoxious act for the partition of Bengal. But the act is now in op- 
eration, and the boycott of foreign ^oods has already attained a much wider 
scope than Lancashire cloths. Starting in Bengal under these circumstances, 
it has rapidly spread to many other provinces and "Swadeshi" has become 
already tne universal watchword of the people. 

Apart from its anti-foreign and boycotting character, the movement 
is ready a very good one. The home industries of India have been largely 
crippled by unfair foreign competition. To the ordinary Indian, "Swadeshi ' 
is equivalent to the American term "Protection. " 

There is no land upon earth where protection of home industries is more 
imperatively and urgently needed than in India. The natural resources of 
the country are great. Sir Guilford L. Molesworth, K. C. I. E., in his Presi- 
dential address, tells us that "India possesses enormous natural wealth and 
resources, agricultural, mineral, or industrial, but they are to a great extent 
undeveloped. Her coal-fields, so far as they have been explored, cover an area 
of 35,000 square miles, and are estimated to contain 20,000,000,000 tons of 
coal! Some of the seams are 70 feet to 100 feet thick. In Bengal and Assam 
there is coal nearly equal in evaporative power to medium Welsh steam-coal, 
though inferior to Aberdare. In some parts of India the supply of iron ore 
is on a scale of extraordinary and unparalleled magnitude, whole hills and ranges 
of it being of the purest varieties. There is chrome-iron capable of making the 
finest Damascus blades, manganiferous ores, magnetite, splendid hematites in 
profusion, peat, pjetroleum, gold, silver, aluminum, lead, tin, copper, plumbago, 
ume, magnesia, mica, gypsum, salt, soda, and asbestos. There are immense forests 
of valuaole timber. There are food grains of every description, soft wheat 
equal to the finest Australian, hard wheat rivaling the best Kabanka, oil-seeds, 
rubber, tobacco, tea, coffee, cocoa, sugar, spices, dyes, cotton, jute, hemp, 
jflax, coir, and fibres of every description — ^m fact, products too numerous 
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to mention. " The great problem of India is how best and most speedily to 
develop these immense resources. The two chief obstacles to this are a lade of 
mutual confidence among the people and the well-organized competition of 
England. Hindus do not repose confidence in each other, so that Joint Stock 
Companies are very rare. And even the few that exist are not a financial 
success. In a land which is doomed to be an * * Open door ' * of trade the industrial 
well-being must inevitably depend upon financial organization and a pooling 
of the interests of business men into large companies which can successfully 
compete with rival foreign industries. But the ^rsistent unwillingness of native 
money to flow into Indian Joint Stock Companies is, at the same time, a prime 
obstacle to Indian Industries, and a frequent commentary upon Hindu character. 

Moreover, India is confronted by the impossibility of these small un- 
protected industries competing with the mighty industrial rivals of the West. 

Herein lies the unvarnished tale of India's miserable industrial condition. 
And yet there is hope; for increasing effort is being made and growing suc- 
cess attends the endeavor of the Government and the people to resuscitate 
defunct industries, and to establish new ones. The recent growth of the cotton 
industry is a testimony to this; for 175 large cotton mills (the product of 
tj^^last few years) are now running in this land. 

• /-At. t.ViP sstmt^ f.itYi** fVi<* TkArkt-jl** or** ctrrvxxri-ncr inr»r«aasi-norlv r»r»nfnn<v»H that. 
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or Viceroy in council, appointed by the crown, generally for 5 years. There is 
also in London a Secretary of State for India, and he alone is responsible to 
Parliament. The council is composed of 8 members, appointed by the Crown, 
and 16 others, nominated by the Governor-General and some of whom are 
always natives. The 2 Presidencies of Madras and Bombay are administered 
by (iovemors appointed by the Crown, and the Provinces by Lieutenant- 
Governors, appKnnted by the Viceroy. There are in India 250 districts under 
Deputy Commissioners, and 764 municipal bodies, whose members are partly 
elected, partly appointed. Administration is conducted by appointees who 
have passed its civil service examinations in England, natives of the civil 
service in India, military officers in civil employ, and other civil servants of 
different grades, European or native. The present Viceroy is Earl Minto, 
Lord Curzon having resigned August 12,1905. The Secretary for India, ap- 
pointed December 15, 1905, is John Morley. 

There is also an Indian National Congress (begun in 1885), where Hindoos 
of all races, religions and provinces can meet and discuss their needs. President, 
Hon. Gapal ICnshna Golmale. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

Total area, including native states, 1,766,597 square miles (A of the 
habitable globe), and the population (1901), 294,361,057 (about | of the 
world's population). Chief cities: Calcutta, 1,125,400; Bombay, 776,006 
Madras, 509,346; Haidarabad, 448,466; Lucknow, 264,049; Rangoon, 234,881 
Delhi, 208,575; Benares, 209,331. In India about 207,000,000 are Hindoos 
62,500,000 Mohammedans, 9,500,000 Buddhists (chiefly in Burma), 2,923,349 
Christians (chiefly in Madras); 94,200 Parsis. 

FINANCE. 

Revenue (1904-5), £84,699,000. Expenditures, ;£81,213,000. Public 
Debt, £81,529,000 in India, and £132,887,000 in England. 

ARMT. 

Under a Commander-in-Chief (Lord Kitchener), directly responsible to 
the Governor-General in council. Officers and men, regular and reserve, 324, 650, 
of whom more than half are Indians. 

COMMBRCB. 

Exports (1904-5), £116,002,000. Imports, £95,948,000. Of the ex- 
ports 27.5 per cent, go to the United Kingdom and 28.5 per cent, to Europe. 
Of the imports, 63.2 per cent, come from the United Kingdom. There is a 
general duty of 5 per cent., except on railway material, agricultural and in- 
dustrial machinery, food, grains, and some raw material. Cotton goods pay 
^ per cent., iron and steel, 1 per cent. The chief exports are wheat, nee, 
jute, cotton, hides, opium, indigo, tea. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

Mainly agriculture. The principal crops are rice, wheat, millet, pulse, 
oil-seeds, tea, cotton, sugar, tobacco. Opium is a Government monopoly, 
mainly in Bengal. There are 15,756,000 acres under cotton. Land is held 
under two tenures, the Zamindari tenure, where the land is held in large estates, 
by zamindari and village communities, and the State revenue is assessed and 
paid as a whole for stated periods, and the rayatwari system, of petty propri- 
etors. About 318,000,000 acres are under the former and 278,000,000 under 
the latter system. The land revenue (1903-4) was £19,234,388. 

BDUCATION. 

5 universities with 194 affiliated colleges; 5,741 secondary schools with 
662,287 scholars; 105,735 primary schools, with 3,513,156 pupils; including 
private schools there are 4,883,000 scholars, of whom 513,300 are^girls 
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POVERTY. 

The average annual income of the people is about 24 rupees, equal to 
some $7. Multitudes have only from 6 to 12 rupees per year. One-sixth of 
the people, 40,000,000, go through life on insufficient food (Sir W. Hunter in 
England's Work in India). Failure of food means famine. There have been 
ITiamines in the last 123 years. In 1900, 417,000 square miles (one-auarter of 
the empire) were affected, with 54,000,000 persons. 5,607,000 received Govern 
ment aid, 15 per cent, of the entire population, and in some sections 30 per cent. 
One cause is lack of transportation, there being enough food in India for all. 
Over-population is another cause. Ruinous marriage and funeral expenses 
are anotner. Caste prevents one class from feehng for another. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

RELIEF INSTITUTIONS. 

Hindoos call India **The Land of Charity," foreigners add *'of beggars." 
The laws of Manu make it the Brahman's duty to beg. There is no Poor Law. 
Charity is all private. The Government, in time of famine, supplies relief 
works. In all the principal cities and mission stations Europeans have estab- 
lished Friend in Need Societies or Charity Boards. There are 48 houses for 
opium refugees. The Lady Dufferin Association (1885) had 133 hospitals 
and dispensaries, 74 lady doctors, 52 assistants and 257 medical stuoents. 
There are probably 500,000 lepers in India; and there are now 47 leper asylums. 
The largest has 545 inmates. There are 9 asylums and schools for the blind 
and desS mutes, and 23 for the insane; 115 orphanages and 7 juvenile reforma- 
tories. The Government is developing great schemes of irrigation, commerce 
and industry. It is introducing agricultural banks and Post^ Savings Banks. 
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IRELAND IN 1905. 

BY THE RIGHT HON. SIR HORACE PLUNKETT, P. R. S., DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE AND TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION, DUBLIN. 

When a new Government, with new ideas upon the Irish problem, is on 
the eve of what is apparently destined to be a long spell of power, the time 
is apt for a sort of national stocktaking, so that we can fix a point from which 
to measure the ground gained or lost during the next few years. Such a stock- 
taking cannot, of course, be attempted here, but a few of the salient facts — 
facts of the kind that count in summing up a nation's progress or decline — 
may be mentioned; and those who keep their eye on the aspect of Ireland 
represented by these facts will, in my judgment, get an adequate notion of 
the real position of the country. 

Regarding, as I do, the willingness of Irishmen to take their own tasks 
upon their own shoulders as the only true criterion of their true progress, I 
turn first to the co-operative movement, inaugurated fourteen years ago. By 
this movement Irish farmers were awakened to the fact that the agricultural 
wealth of the country was being exploited by outsiders, and that the Irish 
producer was being reduced to the position of the man who did the hardest 
work and who got the smallest reward. They were bidden to organize them- 
selves for distributive as well as for productive purposes, and, as time went on 
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for some purposes not directly agricultural at all but auxiliary to a well-balanced 
rural economy. The task of getting a hearing for these doctrines — •& task of 
which I have given some account in my Ireland in the New Century y was no 
easy one; but the fact that we are able, after fourteen years of work, to point 
to a body of 862 co-operative societies, scattered thickly over the whole map 
of Ireland, and comprising a membership of over 90,000, is sufl&dent evidence 
that the seeds of co-operative enterprise fell on good soil. 

Most of the soceties are for oairy work, others are agricultural; Rural 
Banks of the Raiffeisen system have had a most ratifying and valuable suc- 
cess, and now number 236; and societies for deaung in poultry and eggs, in 
honey, and, more lately, in products of cottage industry, such as the artistic 
handicrafts, are showing themselves vigorous branches from the main stem. 
The influence of all these societies in the training of mind and character is 
probably their most important function, from the point of view of the founders 
of industrial co-operation. New interests, new ambitions, are necessarily 
awakened by the sight of the new horizons which are at once opened out when 
the man who often was practically a mere field laborer (whether he owned his 
fields or not) became a member of a business organization, dealing both in 
the fruits of his labor and in the materials for their production, and helping 
him to dispose of the first and to acqtiire the second on terms he had never 
dreamt of before. 

In this way it is clear that the work done in extending the co-operative 
movement over rural Ireland formed an admirable preparation for the in- 
troduction of the technical instruction in agriculttu"e and the allied industries, 
facilities for which were almost wholly lacking^ in Ireland until the foundation, 
in 1899, of the Department of Ag[riculture and Technical Instruction. This de- 
partment, it may be observed, is not a btu"eaucratic institution, working in- 
dependently of the co-operation of the people for whose sake it exists. It has 
to submit its plans to Councils so constituted that members elected by the 
local government bodies are in a considerable majority; and the co-operation 
of the local government bodies themselves (County and Urban Councils) is 
essential to the working of the various schemes. The results of about six years 
of work in the direction of estabhshing schemes of technical instruction (ag- 
ricultural and industrial) may be judged from the following details: 

AGRICULTURE AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES. 

In 1900-1, out of 32 counties in Ireland, there were 3 employing trained 
instructors in agriculture; now (1904-5) there are 20. There were 3 employ- 
ing instructors in poultry-keeping; there are now 30, and we have 462 stations 
for distributing settings of eggs of pure breeds. One county employed itinerant 
instructors in butter-making; 22 do so at present. In horticulture, none 
were taking part, and now we have 21. Expenmental and demonstration plots 
for showing the results of various methods of manuring, tillage, etc., have risen 
from nil to 2,125. 

TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION IN TOWNS. 

In 34 of the urban centers in Ireland, technical schools have been es- 
tablished by the department where none existed before, and over 8,000 pupils 
are receiving instruction in them. In addition, a large number of day sec- 
ondary schools have added technical instruction to their curriculum ana have 
been aided to form laboratories for this purpose. The total number of pupils 
attending technical schools and classes of all kinds in Urban centers in 1904-5 
was 17,538. In 1901-2 there were 11,465. 

These results are satisfactory. They testify amply to the willingness 
of the Irish people to adapt themselves and their industries to^odem con- 
ditions. They would be much more striking were it not for two deficiencies, 
both of which I hope we are to see gradually remedied — lack of trained teachers 
and lack of funds. 
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I have elsewhere defined it as the purpose of the Department **to assist in 
developing otir agricultural and industrial life by providing practical education 
for the rising generation, and by assisting o\ir workers bv means of useftd in- 
formation and technical advice, illustrated and enforced wherever necessary, 
by practical demonstration." 

It is not a showy program, but it is, I believe, sotind foundation work for 
the future. It does not aim at doing things for Ireland so much as at putting 
Ireland in the way of doing them for herself. The keystone of our system 
is the preservation of self-respect and the sense of personal responsibility 
among the people. If we can win on these lines it will be a victory indeed. 
If not, I fear that no other program of work could afford anything better than 
some temporary disguise of Ireland's failtu*e to hold her own under the con- 
ditions of modem life and work. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

GOVERNMENT. 

The chief executive in Ireland is the Viceroy or Lord Lieutenant (the Earl 
of Aberdeen), assisted by a Chief Secretary, the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, 
the Attorney General and a Privy Council. The Lord Lieutenant has charge 
of the Irish Constabulary and is responsible for the peace. The Chief Secre- 
tary (Tames Bryce) is Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, but also as 
Chief Secretary for Ireland is directly responsible to the House of Commons 
for the acts of the Irish Administration. Tnere is also a separate Local Govern- 
ment Board, a Board of Public Works (the main financial agent of the Govern- 
ment), a Board of Trade, a Board of National Education and a Department of 
Agriculture and other industries and technical instruction, created in 1899. 
(Vice-President of this Board, the Rt. Hon. Horace Plunkett, see above.) 

County Councils are established for every administrative district, the 
members being elected by popular suffrage. Municipal Corporations and 
Rtu"al District Councils complete the local administrative powers. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

The area is 32,605 square miles, with a poptdation (1905) of 4,390,208, 
a decrease since 1901 of 245,975. The nvunber of emigrants from Ireland in 
1903 was 40,659. From 1851 to 1903 the emigrants were 2,058,907 males and 
1,902,104 females. Of the population 3,308,661 or 74.2 per cent, are Roman 
Catholics (a decrease of 6.7 per cent, since 1891); 13.03 per cent, are Episco- 
palians, and 10 per cent, are Presbjrterians and Methodists. 

LAND OWNERSHIP. 

According to the report of the Irish Land Commissioners (1904-5), from 
August 1, 1881 to March 31, 1905, there had been 355,281 judicial rents, fixed 
for a first statutory term, with an average reduction of 20.7 per cent, ; 69,934 
cases had been dismissed; 113,038 cases had been fixed for a second statu- 
tory term, with an average reduction of 19.9 per cent, on first term rents, 
and 16,423 case had been dismissed. 

Under the Land Purchase Act of 1881, there had been 731 advances to 
tenants amounting to £240,801; under the acts of 1885-'88, 25,367 ad- 
vances amounting to £9,992,536; under the acts 1891-'96, 46,398 advances 
amounting to £13,096,386. Under the 1903 Land Act there had been 
3,100 applications, representing £645,084, of which 2, 441 were provisionally 
sanctioned to the amount of £531,009, and 45 applications had been dismissed. 
The Estates Commissioners reported that from November 1, 1903, to March 18, 
1905, the applications have amounted to £19,115,830, the apphcations coming 
in at a rate the Government was unable to meet. 
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ITALY. 

The most important event in Italy in 1906 was the passage of the Gov- 
ernment bill to nationalize the railways upon July 1, 1905. By this act all 
the Italian railroads were passed over to the State, except some 2,000 kilometers 
of the southern railways of the Adriatic Company and some 2,000 kilometers 
of secondary lines. The price was somewhat over 500,000,000 Ure, by assuming 
the railway debts of some 76,000,000 lire, loans from banks of 215,000,000 and 
forty years coupons for 200,000,000 lire at 3.65 per cent, interest. The measure 
is criticised in its details by the Socialists and trade-unionists, who created 
against it a general but ineffective railway strike, demanding the substitution 
of important different details. The strike failed and the bill passed, the Gov- 
ernment promising an incjuiry. 

The failure of the Socialist strikes and riots in 1904, and the gaining of a 
few seats by the Conservative Right in November, 1904, have given some set- 
back to the political Socialist movement, which shows a tendency to organize 
more toward securing industrial betterment. Significant is the new attitude 
of the Roman Church in political matters, a papal encyclical, in July, 1905, 
sa3ring that Italian Cathohcs, in order to fight Socialism, wotdd find it duty 
to participate actively in political life, from which they have hitherto largely 
held aloof. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

Sovereign, Victor Emanuel III. The executive power is vested in the 
King, a Senate, of about 367 members, Princes of the royal house, and others 
nominated for life bv the King for distinguished services, and a Chamber of 
508 Deputies elected by a quahfied universal stiffrage for 5 years. There are 
educational and money quahfications of the suffrage. The Chamber of Depu- 
ties stands, Ministerialists, 320, opposition; Extreme Right, 80 (Giantureo, 
leader); Radicals, 30 (Sacchi, leader); Republicans, 20 (Colajanni, leader); 
Sodahsts, 32 (Ferri and Turati, leaders). 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

32,966,307 (1902) with 110,646 square miles. Rome has 463,000, Naples, 
563,731; Milan, 491,460. 

FINANCE. 

Estimated revenue (1905-6), 1,814,405,270 lire.* Expenditures, 1,803,- 
211,750 lire. Public Debt (1905), 12,717,238,125 Ure. 

COMMERCE. 

Exports (1906), 1,006,930,100 lire. Imports, 1,955,705,025 lire. The 
chief exports are silk, wine, oil, e^gs, sulphur, hemp, flax, skins, ores, cattle. 
Agriculture employs about one-third of the population. The commerce with 
the principal countries was in millions of lire (1903): Exports to Switzerland, 
274; to Germany, 226; France, 170; United States, 166; Austria-Himgary, 
153; United Kingdom, 131. Imports from" United Kingdom, 282; Grermany, 
236; United States, 212; Russia, 210; France, 193; Austria-Hungary, 176. 

RAILWAYS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

Railways, 9,960 miles (1904). These were taken over by the State in 
1905, except as above. 

Telegraph, 27,640 miles. 8,252 post offices. Post office savings banks, 
5,389; depositors, 4,951,971. 

EDUCATION. 

The percentage of illiterates, of over 20 years, was in 1872 for males, 
60 per cent., and for females, 77; in 1901 it was 43 and 60 per cent. Schools 
^ The lira— 19.3 cents. 
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are now being developed, and school attendance is comptilsory, but the legis- 
lation is in advance of its operation. There were (in 1902) 3,314 asili for 
infants; public schools, 53,259; 8,518 private, placed on an equal footing with 
Government schools; 9,404 evening schools; 233 higher girls' or continuation 
schools; 149 normal; 422 advanced schools; 361 technical schools and institutes; 
21 universities. 

DBPBNDBNCIBS. 

In Africa, 88,500 square miles, with a population of 450,000. Italian 
Somali land has 100,000 square miles and a population of 400,000. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

66 per cent, of the bread earners are engaged in agriculture; 27 per cent, 
in manufacturing and mining. Land is largely divided, though large estates 
exist in many sections. Peasant proprietorship prevails in Piedmont and 
Liguria; partnership between the proprietor and cultivator, especially on the 
form of the mezEodrta, where profits and losses are equally divid^ between the 
two, prevails in Tuscany, Umbria and the Marches; rented farms prevail in 
Lombardy and Venetia. The main crops are wheat, 4,850,000 hectares (1903), 
and wine, 4,010,000 hectares. Methods are stiU largely primitive. Mining 
employs 60,035 workers (33,384 in sulphtu", 13,306 in copper and zinc). 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

RBLIBP INSTITUTIONS. 

Poverty in Italy is great. The annual income in Italy per head is less 
than $40 to $155 in Great Britain, $130 in France. $102 m Saxony, $85 in 
Prussia, $40 in Austria. The usual wage for unskilled labor is from 16 to 
29 cents per day. Taxes are heavy, and fall heavily on the poor. Since 1860 
wealth is said to have increased 17 per cent., but taxes 30 per cent. Begging 
is forbidden where asylums exist, but the pohce rarely arrest under this law, 
and begging is general and persistent, and said to be increasing. The total 
resotu-ces of Italian charity were estimated in 1901 at 150,000,000 lire. In 
1895 64,700,000 came from provincial or communal subsidies. In each com- 
mune there is a Board of Charities, which represents all the interests of the jjoor 
in the commune, but leaves them largje autonomy. Settlement is acquierd 
by residence without serious interruption for 5 years. A provincial admin- 
istrative commission (giunta) supervises private institutions, but gives them 
large autonomy. In 1899 the total sum of funds in opere fie (oenevolent 
funds) was over 2,000,000,000 lire. Hospitals have 80,000,000 hre; orphanages, 
56,000,000; local charities, 18,000.000 instruction, 2,500,000. In Italy, 
10,644 brotherhoods have an annual income of 9,400,000 lire, from which 
1,700,000 goes to administration, 5,000,000 to ceremonies, and 1,700,000 to 
charities. Provision for the vagrants is inadequate. Hospitals in Italv num- 
bered 1,208 in 1898, including 20 children's hospitals. Schools for the deaf 
numbered 47 in 1900, and asylums for the insane 128 in 1898. Foundling 
asylums numbered 113. 

INDUSTRIAL BETTERMBNT. 

Italy has two industrial villages. Crespi, near Capriate, Lombardy, has 
both block dwellings and single or double cottages, but all with small gardens 
and open spaces, and both class of dwellings rented for 4 lire a week. In the 
center are church, orphanage, public laundry, and schools. The other village 
is in Calabria, built by; Achille Fazzari. Both are for cotton mill workers. 
The Humanitarian Society of Milan is investing 2,000,000 lire in workmen' s 
houses. 
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C06PBRAT10N. 

Confusion exists between various sets of figures published with regard 
to co5peration in Ital5r, owing mainly to no general agreement having been 
come to as to classification. But the returns made by the International Alli- 
ance to the Congress in 1904, are generally accurate. They show 2,500 societies, 
948 of which are distributive stores, with an aggregate membership of 188,869; 
471 productive societies; 396 credit societies; 175 societies for common labor, 
maimy finding emplo3nnent with municipalities; 151 agricultural societies; 
41 wine presses; 99 dairies; and the rest being classified as bakeries, societies 
for the construction of workingmen's dwellings, and insurance societies. Their 
total capital is £3,136,000, and their aggregate trade £24,312,000. 

TRADE-UNIONISM. 

27 Central Unions, with 2,768 local branches, and 480,689 members, of 
which 47,464 are women. There is a Federation of 75 Labor Exchanges 
(Bourses de Travail). The agricultural laborers and peasants are better organ- 
ized than in most countries, with 120,000 members. 

SOCIALISM. 

Vote (1904), 301,525. There were in that year 1,236 sections, with 42,451 
members paying dues, includinfij 18 sections of women, with 593 members. 
The Sociahst movement in Italy nas been more divided than in most countries, 
but is now more united, though it has been hurt by disastrous strikes. See 
page 71. 
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JAPAN. 

The principal event in Japan has been, naturally, the cessation of the 
Russo-Japanese War and the ratification of the Portsmouth treaty of peace, 
September 5, 1905. Its ratification was exceedingly unpopular in Japan, 
and the Progressive Party carried a resolution condemning the Government. 
Nevertheless, the treaty was ratified October 15. Of world-wide importance 
and significance was the Anglo- Japanese alliance, signed August 12, 1905. 
There has been, during the year, considerable industrial depression in Japan, 
while bad crops and unfavorable weather have reduced the supply of rice and 
cereals. In the northern provinces an acute famine has developed, the com- 
mittee of Sendai declaring that out of a population of 899,279 at least 280,000 
have **no possibility of saving life without aid.'* In some districts the jdeld 
of rice is scarce 12 per cent, of the normal. 

Nevertheless, Japan is bending to the task of meeting her new economic 
position with seriousness and qtiiet strength. Count Okuma, leader of the 
Progressive Party, declared that Japan has a debt of $1,250,000,000, mainly 
the result of the war, and annual interest to pay of about $75,000,000. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

CONSTITUTION AND PARTIES. 

A Constitutional Empire (1889). Mikado, Mutsu Hito. Legislative power 
is vested in the Mikado, the Diet of a House of Peers, and a House of Kepre- 
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sentatives. The Peers number about 330, princes or prominent men, elected 
for life or for 7 years. The Representatives number 369, elected for 4 years, 
by males pajdng a tax of at least 10 yen. At the general election, 1904, the 
Seiyukai (Constitutional Party, led by Marquis Ito and Viscount E^atstu-a, the 
present Premier) returned 134 members, the Progressives 93, Independents 
132, Imperialists 20. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

147,655 square miles, with a population (1905) of 47,812,702 (310 per 
square mile). The Islands of Formosa (13,500 square miles, with 3,059,235 
population), the Southern part of Sakhalin and the Piscadores, also belong to 
Japan. Tokio (Capital) has 1,440.121; Osaka, 821,235; Kioto, 353,139; 
Yokohama, 193,762; Kobe, 215,780. In 1902 there were 84,038 Shintoist 
temples, 71,788 Buddhist, and 1,102 Christian chtu"ches (Roman (Catholic, 
Greek and Protestant). Besides there were 220,572 shrines to eminent an- 
cestors of the Imperial House, independent of religious sect. 

FINANCE. 

Revenue (1905-6, estimated), 305,667,190 yen*; expenditures, 211,973,840, 
public debt (1905), 1,920,000.000 yen (of which 1,300,000,000 yen was for 
the war). 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 

Exports (1904), 325,912,160 yen; imports, 379,025,670. Chief products: 
Rice, tea, sugar, silk. Imports, (1904) from British Empire, 156,660,000 yen; 
from United States. 59.320,000 yen; from China, 55,950,000 yen; from Ger- 
many, 29,300,000 yen. Exports to British Empire, 69,530,000; to United 
States, 103,360,000; to China, 69,400,000; to Germany, 4,180,000 yen. About 
three-fifths of the arable land is cultivated by peasant proprietors, and the 
remainder by tenants. Rice is the chief agricultural produce. In 1902 there 
were 80 cotton spinning mills, with 1,301,118 spindles, and employing 57,513 
women and 14,375 men; 42,000 were engaged in metalltu"gy, 54,600 in man- 
ufacturing inflammable substances, 13,600 in pottery, 34,000 in ship-building, 
machinery and tool making. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Railroads. State (1903-04), 1,500 miles; private, 3,151. Gross income: 
State, £20,109,116; private, 37,687,791. Expenditures: State, 9,896,902; 

?rivate, 18,404,529. Passengers: State, 35,006,753; private, 79,861,798. 
^elegraph. 16,482 miles. Post and telegraph offices, 6,524. 

EDUCATION. 

Elementary education, compulsory from 6 to 14. Elementary schools 
(1903), 27,156; pupils, 5,135,487. Middle grade schools, 259; pupils, 95,724. 
High schools, 8; pupils, 5,074. Girls' high schools, 81; pupils, 22,008. Kin- 
dergartens, 264; pupils, 24,259. Normal schools, technical and various, 
2,670; pupils, 222,770. Imperial universities, 2; at Tokyo, 262 professors 
and teachers (17 foreign), and 3,435 students. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

In 1904 the Japanese correspondent of Social Progress wrote of social re- 
form and its need: 

''Marriages are arranged very largely by parents and friends. Divorces 
are nearly one-third as numerous as marnages Since thou- 

iThe yen — 49.8 cents. 
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sands of parents, among the poorer classes, sell their daughters to lead a life 
of shame in houses of licensed prostitution, it is not strange that tens of thou- 
ands of young girls and boys are sold as apprentices for a term of years to 
manufactories. Education is becoming general, but it is education with 
morality almost entirely omitted. 

"Under the new Civil Code, the marriageable a^e is made 17 years for men, 
and 15 for women. Marriaee is legal if it is notified to a registrar by both 
parties, with 2 witnesses. Marriage is not free except to the head of a family. 
All other persons must obtain the consent of the head of the family. Private 
divorce must simply be notified to the registrar, so that the registration can 
be canceled. Until recently this was not necessary. Judicial divorce can 
also be effected for adultery on the part of the tuife, for the husband's receiving 
a criminal sentence, etc. In case of divorce, the husband takes aU the chil- 
dren, even a babe in arms. 

" In October, 1900, the Free Cessation Regulation was issued by the Home 
Department, and during the next year the number of licensed prostitutes 
in the empire decreased about 12,000, but the keepers of these houses have 
distrained the property of those who affixed their seals to the contracts made 
by these girls, for the heavy debts which they claim are due, and the Supreme 
Court has sustained the legality of this, and also declared that there is nothing 
in the financial contracts which have legalized prostitution as a purpose 
that can be termed contrary to good customs or to the moral welfare. 

Three or four rescue homes are established, and most of those who enter 
thpm are either married or restored to their homes, reformed. 

"A phenomenal progress is seen in the great increase of factories of all kinds, 
notably those of cotton and silk. There are now over 7,000 factories in op- 
eration in Japan, with about six hundred thousand operatives. These factories 
are presenting many new phases of social hfe. In Osaka there are 20 large 
factories. In some of them more than two thousand girls live inside the wafls 
of the factories. In others a thousand girls hve in lodging houses, together 
with male operatives. Girls of 8 years are employed in these factories. The 
food, the air, and all the conditions are unhygienic. The moral conditions 
are worse yet. In the weaving district of Kyoto, over sixty thousand oper- 
atives are employed, mostly in silk weaving; more than ten thousand of these 
are children, whom their parents have sola as apprentices for three years, for 
a few dollars, and some of the girls are sold three times, making nine years. 
They have to work 14 hours a day, with 2 hoUdays in a month. Many of them 
sleep, boys and girls together, promiscuously, on the floor of crowded rooms, 
and the results can be imag^ined. Doctor Saiki, a Christian physician, has 
established a charity Maternity Hospital, and he told the writer that he had 
received four hundred and fifty of these unfortunates into that hospital within 
the preceding year. Until recently nearly all these illegitimate children have 
been put to death, but progress is seen m the fact that this is now a penal 
offense, and the matter is careftdly looked after by the government. 

"Agitation is begun to shorten the hours of labor and to place a Umit on the 
age at which young children can be employed. Agitation against the use of 
liquor and tobacco has begun and vigorous societies have been organized. 

"Christian philanthropy is moving along many lines. There are over 
thirty Christian orphanages, 4 homes for discharged prisoners, 3 blind asylums, 
3 'houses of mercy,' 3 leper hospitals, 2 homes for the aged, 10 industrial 
schools, and 10 other schools for the poor. " 

POOR RELIEF. 

The central Government grants relief to the extremely poor and help- 
less. In 1902 it relieved 17,003 persons, spending 34,127 yen, while the per- 
fectual and central govenmients spent 751,850 yen. This year the famine has 
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g resented extraordinary needs and relief, which have been by no means suf- 
dent. 
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LATIN AMERICA. 

BY JOHN VAVASOUR NOEL, LATE CHIEF OP THE LATIN-AMERICAN PRESS SECTION 
AT THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 

In disctissing social process in the Latin- American countries, it will be 
found difficult to avoid mentioning the political distiirbances of unfortunately 
frequent occurrence in most of them, which are. in a sense, a social phenomena, 
and, in many instances, signify a struggle for social betterment and individual 
liberty. Too often these armed conflicts have not even the comparative excuse 
of some just cause, but are senseless and bloody fights between political parties 
struggling for control. Owing to the fact that the masses are not sufficiently 
enlightened to realize the need of social improvement, there is no constant 
educational campaign nor the clamorous demands which exist in the United 
States and Europe for reforms and changes, for protection and safeguards. 

Generally speaking, there are in the Latin- American countries two classes : 
the governing and the governed. The former are not inclined to grant reforms 
unless compelled to. The latter have not reached, as a rule, that condition of 
intelligence or freedom to demand or force legislation for their betterment and 
protection. The lower classes, especially the majority of those millions of 
Indians who constitute the numerical force in Mexico. Central and South 
America are victims of the peon system and slaves to all purposes, according 
to our standards. Oppress^ from the days of Spanish conquerors, they have 
been stoical and happy in their fashion, careless of the morrow. Climatic 
conditions have thereon a direct bearing. The stem realities of life do not influ- 
ence them in lands where starvation is impossible and where a few palm leaves 
furnish shelter. It may be stated in a general way that the people, meaning the 
masses, have not come to realize the necessity for improvements m their metnods 
of living, sanitation, customs and general surroundings, nor have ever broached 
the question as to whether they are receiving a fair share of the general purse in 
return for their contribution of labor. 

There is a constantly growing tendency, however, among those whom the 
accident of birth and blood or of political fortune has placed in a commanding 
position to adopt modem ideas and champion measures which experience in 
older countries has suggested. A tedious and thankless task which the apathy 
of the people in general and Spanish-inherited procrastinating tendency em- 
phasizes. The severe pure food laws rigidly enforced in the Argentine RepubUc 
may well serve as an example to other nations. In all countries there are, 
however, earnest men and women working courageously and trying to give 
light and educate their people in many reformatory efforts, such as sanitation, 
prevention of cruelty to children and animals, moral customs and in general for 
a higher standard of living and thinking. 

In many of the Latin- American coimtries financial and economic conditions 
in general are improving, and the inflation period is a thing of the past. An 
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adjustment and a balance is gradually being reached, which will cause the 
foreign capitalist to look, invest, and encourage the colonist to cast his fortunes 
with those of these fertile lands. 

A condensed risum^ of the leading events in each country may be of oppor- 
tune interest. 

MEXICO. 

This vast North American Republic continues to prosper under the present 
regime. Reports of new enterprises are frequent, including the construction or 
extension of railways, the establishment of factories or the colonizing of some 
choice areas. There is no concern over yellow fever or bubonic plague, which, 
thanks to the prompt action of the Central Government, were quicldy stamped 
out. The monetary question has been safely adjusted and a large gold reserve 
is being accumvdated. 

CENTRAL AMERICA. 

There is nothing of striking note in the five Central American Republics, 
excepting the fast-growing influence of American interests in Costa Rica, by the 
control of the railway system in the hands of the United Fruit Company There 
are, as usual, nmiors of revolution in Honduras. 

PANAMA. 

The newest of Latin-American republics, two years old, has been settling 
gradually to a well-regulated and tranquil life. Its sudden and rather unexpected 
creation brought forth many problems and the attendant mistakes. It is fair to 
state that President Amador and his advisers have done remarkably well and 
under the friendly guidance of the United States it is confidently expected that 
Panama will steacBly progress and make the best use of her remarkable topo- 
graphical position. 

HAITI AND SANTO DOMINGO. 

The Dominican Republic and its financial obligations have given the State 
Department at Washington much concern, and at the urgent request and 
repeated invitation of Santo Domingo, negotiations are pending whereby the 
United States are to collect the customs revenues of the Republic and to set 
apart a certain portion of those receipts to meet the running expenses of the 
Government, devoting the rest of the funds to the pajrment of the legitimate 
creditors of liie Repuolic. Such action would please those of European nations 
that have made repeated demands for the settlement of their claims and the 
payment of defaulted interest on national bonds. President Roosevelt has 
strongly urged the U. S. Senate to act in order to prevent foreign interference. 

CUBA. 

The Republic of Cuba continues to manage its affairs in a creditable way 
without the need of outside interference. President Palma is giving universal 
satisfaction and is likely to be re-elected. The only flaw concerns the neglect 
into which the sanitary service has fallen since the American occupation and the 
possible dangers of an epidemic of yellow fever. Notwithstanding alarming 
reports current, Havana as a winter resort is increasing in popularity. 

ARGENTINE. 

Argentine continues to prosper and the exports of cereal and other products 
are constantly on the increase. The railway question with the English roads 
has been adjusted and a new impetus given to federal roads. The admmistration 
of the new President seems to give satisfaction, especially to the foreign interests. 

BRAZIL. 

The coffee crop is less than usual, due doubtless to the fact that many 
fazendas were abandoned during the last few vears. The paper currency is 
being gradually withdrawn fix>m circulation and incinerated. President Alves 
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continues to have the support of the people in general. The approaching 
Pan-American Congress promises to be an event of great interest. 

BOLIVIA. 

The last year has been an auspicious one for Bolivia, and Col. Ismael Montes, 
who succeeded Gen. Pando on August last, as President, will doubtless take 
advantage of the opportunities offered by the settlement of the Acre dispute 
with Brazil and the settlement of the troubles with Chile. Bolivia has great 
mineral wealth and a vast undeveloped territory in high altitudes. 

CHILB. 

Nothing of ^eat note has happened in Chile, but Cabinet changes con- 
tinued in 1905 with frequency, as in the past years, which is unfortunate, as 
it leads to much political confusion and retards the commercial and general 
progress of the country. The improvement of the nitrate industry has been 
marked, due to the discovery of new fields, and to an increased European 
consumption. 

COLOMBIA. 

Under the able administration of that brilliant statesman, General Rafael 
Reyes, Colombian ^airs are improving gradually. The financial situation, 
due to the criminal carelessness of past administrations in issuing absolutely 
limitless amounts of paper money, of which no estimate can ever he made, has 
been distressing. General Reyes cannot be expected to make miraculous 
changes, particularly as his coimtrymen are proverbially averse to reforms, 
but he is aetermined to cause such legi^ation to oe enacted, as will in time adjust 
the exchange rates to a reasonable basis without precipitating a panic by any 
violent disturbance of the money market. 

ECUADOR. 

In the early part of 1906 Greneral Eloy Alfaro, one of the most popular 
men in that country and a former President, became the chief executive again 
and the progressive element expects much of him. Before the end of 1906 
the Guayaquil and Quito Railway will be finished and Archer Harman's stu- 
pendous undertaking will be realized. This road will open easy communication 
with the rich mountain plateau that runs through Colombia, Ecuador and 
Peru, and it is expected tnat a strong tide of immigration will set in. 

PARAGUAY AND URUGUAY. 

Peace again prevails in both Republics. In the first named a new 
Executive has been placed in power by armed force. In the second, the re- 
vival of the old factional strife between the Colorados (Reds) and Blancos 
(Whites) has been suppressed by the Government and business prospers. 

PERU. 

Popular ignorance regarding Peru, one of the oldest of nations, with more 
nattiral wealth than almost any nation, geographically located in almost the 
center of the South American continent, politically peaceful and honorable, and 
withal the unfaltering friend and admirer of the Umted States, amounts sdmost 
to a joke. Quite due south from New York, Lima is approximately as near 
as Liverpool. During the last two years she has sent some three hundred 
young men from the leading families to this country to be educated in tech- 
nical schools, the idea having taken root that education fitting citizens to de- 
velop the natural wealth in Peru for the welfare of her own citizens was para- 
mount to the rearing of a few educated soldiers, sailors and lawyers. Himi- 
boldt's prophesy that Peru would one day be the center of civilization, is 
beginning to be understood by far-sighted men familiar with the facts. With 
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an amiable, law-abiding people, the only safe harbors on the west coast of 
South America, and with the opening of a railway connecting these ports 
with deep-water navigation on tne Amazon within 300 miles, with a great 
area of fertile territory open for occupation thereby, where the finest of climates 
and ** white man's" conditions prevail, the world would better begin to study 
Peru. 

VENEZUELA. 

Conditions in this rich and healthy country continued as wretched in 
1906 as in the past and must continue so for the present. No improvement 
is to be expected until a radical chanjge is made, because Venezuela will not 
be able to attract capital or immigration under present conditions. 

THE NETHERLANDS. 

A REVIEW OF 1905. 

The elections for the second Chamber of Parliament (Tweede Kamer 
van de Staaten-Generaal) in June overthrew a cabinet, entirely based on the 
coalition of the religious parties, and brought a Liberal cabinet into power. 

This caused the introduction of social legislation on labor contracts, in- 
surance in case of illness and old age pensions and a labor bill. The new Cabinet 
promises obligatory insurance in case of illness, a bill on labor contracts, old 
age pensions, an extension of the workmen's compensation act; also legislation 
for the benefit of the agricultural laborers, mariners and those occupied in the 
fishing industries. Amendments of the poor law and liquor laws are pro- 
posed. A revision of the constitution is proposed to regulate the franchise. 

The Catholics are moving with great zeal on social hnes: A society, the 
Catholic Social Union (Katholicke Sociale Actie), covering the whole country, 
has been formed, its central office in Leiden under the superintendence of 
Mr. Aalberse, M. P. This Society will take the initiative in social action, 
and will be a bureau of information. In some ways this Central Ofl&ce covers 
the same ground as the Central Bureau Voor Sociale Adviezen. It proposes 
the publication of a bi-monthly journal and of pamphlets, and will begin its 
course hy an inquiry into the housing condition of the middle classes. On 
the Calvmist side the erection of an Institute of information in social matters 
has also been decided ujMDn. It will form part of the already existing work- 
ingmen's society, **Patrimonium. " A committee was chosen to make an 
inquiry concermng insurance in case of illness and into the best way of bringing 
umty to the various workingmen's insurance acts. 

The housing act, 1901, has had this year practical results. Different 
sanitary commissions have made inquiries into the housing conditions in town 
and country. The greater part of the municipahties have building regulations 
as prescribed by the law. Some municipalities decide to undertake the building 
of nouses themselves. Not much can as yet be said of the activity of female 
societies, whose special aim is to promote the interests of the people's housing. 

Other municipalities supply food and clothes to school children needing 
them, and private societies collect subscriptions for this end. 

Some six municipalities have appointed school medical officers; there 
being school medical officers in 12 communities. 

aliJn one town the municipality has founded a bureau of employment; 
in<^l9y9(^er a similar institution is in preparation; in a third the bureau of em- 
pl9J|f;^nf p the foundation of which was decided in the foregoing year, has 
come about. 

In some towns attempts are being made to create an Institute of insurance 
against unemployment. In Amsterdam a measure is being prepared to grant 
txnioidfpMlk asast^ace in this direction. 
brT^niie-ifiiftt7«^iui9^bdin>of great importance for the trade union movement. 
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The separation in the non-religious unions, which began in 1903 after the 
general strike, has, however, continued. Already in the preceding year groups 
separated themselves from many of the large unions, because they were more in- 
chned towards the French pohcy; they became affiliated with the National 
Labor Secretaryship (National Arbeids Secretariaat), a federation of unions, 
working on this line. This last year a new federation of unions has been formed, 
thanks to the efforts of the Diamond Workers Union. This Federation follows 
the line of English-German trade unionism. The principal trade unions have, 
for the greater part, become members of this Federation. 

Lately an event has occurred in Amsterdam which has made the contrast 
between the French (anarchistic) party and the other unions still more strik- 
ing. A small conflict in the building trade caused, as a result among the an- 
archistic elements, a laree lock-out. The local central board of the unions on 
English-German lines refused to support the victims of this lock-out. 

It is a matter of great importance for a sound development of trade unionism 
that these two parties, which do not belong together, have practically separated. 
A division has also taken place within the co-operative movement. The Co- 
operative Union, a society for propagating the co-operative principles, for 
procuring information and the organizing of wholesale business and co-operative 
production on behalf of the co-operative societies, has separated itself from the 
functionary's society, "Eigen Hulp. " This division opens the way for work- 
ingmen's co-operative societies to become members of the union. To this 
they were opposed till now, because they could not agree with the lines on which 
the "Eigen Hulp" worked. 

There existed at the end of 1904, 114 distributive societies, 4 co-operative 
butcheries, 70 bakeries, 14 societies for the distribution of fuel, 227 societies 
for distributing manure, seeds, fodder, etc., 42 other distributive societies — 
8 productive tailoring societies, 2 boot and shoe societies, 1 cigar factory, 1 
smithy (forge), 1 upholsterers' society, 504 co-operative creameries, 26 societies 
for the selling of agricultural products, 2 societies for the improvement of the 
breed of horses, 2 societies for the improvement of cattle, 2 societies of workmen 
in wooden shoes, 6 mills for prepanng potato meal, 4 societies of bee-hivers, 

1 society of oil makers, 1 society for the preparation of fodder, 1 beet sugar mill, 

2 societies for the use of steam-thrashing machines, 4 straw pasteboard mills, 
6 printing societies, 32 different productive societies, 309 people's banks, 4 
life insurance societies, 6 fire insurance societies, 5 cattle insurance societies, 9 
societies for assistance in case of illness and inability, 143 building societies. 

A large factory has made an experiment with small gardens for the chil- 
dren of working men. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

CONSTITUTION AND PARTIES. 

Sovereign, Queen Wilhelmina (b. 1880, queen 1890, of age 1898). By the 
constitution of 1815 (revised 1887) legislative authority is vested in the Sover- 
eign and States General, consisting of 2 houses. The first house has 50 members, 
elected for 9 years, by the provincial States, from specified officials, and the 
most highly assessed citizens. The second house has 100 members, elected 
by malie suffrage. In 1905 there were elected 48 Ministerialists (supporting 
Dr. Kuyper, forming the Right, 24 Catholics, 16 Orthodox Protestants, 8 
"Historic Christians ' ) and 52 Anti-Ministerialists (forming the Left, 24 Liberals 
of the Left, 10 Liberals of the Right, 11 Liberal Democrats, 7 Socialists). 
M. de Meester then formed a Free Trade Cabinet, though in the First House 
the Clericals have a majority. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

12,648 square miles; population, 5,500,659 (435 per square mile, the 
second most densely popiilated country in the world, Belgium being first, an4 
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Great Britain third). The Hague (Capital) has 222,477, Amsterdam, 538,815, 
Rotterdam. 348,474. 

FINANCE. 

Revenue (1905), (Budget) 174,833,595 guilders*. Expenditures, 166,015,152 
Public Debt (1905), 1,106,268,110. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 

Exports (1904), 1,265,586,696 guilders. Imports, 2,520,338,725. The 
chief exports are food products, drugs, iron, steel, textiles, sugar. In 1903, 
the imports, in millions of guilders, were from Prussia, 549; from Dutch East 
Indies, 336; from Great Britain, 257; United States, 239; Russia, 229; 
Belgium, 227; exports to Prussia, 931; to Great Britain, 460; to United 
States, 106; Belgium, 213. 

In 1903, of the bread earners, 33 per cent, were engaged in manufacturing 
and mining; 30 per cent, in agriculture; 17 per cent, in trade and commerce. 
In 1903 there were 91,424 holdings of 5 hectares and less, 34,693 of from 5 to 
10 hectares; 29,772 of from 10 to 20 hectares; 184 of above 100 hectares. 54.5 
per cent, were held by owners. The principal crops are rye, potatoes and oats. 

COMMUNICATION. 

Railways. — State, 985 miles; private, 824. Income: State, 26,353,000 
guilders; private, 21,859,000. Expenditures: State, 22,816,000; private, 
17,455,000. Passengers: State, 13,441,000; private, 22,464,000. Telegraph.— 
State: 4,213 miles. 

EDUCATION. 

Compulsory from 6 to 13. Infant schools (1903), public, 153; private. 
943. Pupils, public, 27,285; private, 90,627. Elementary schools, public, 
3,188; private, 1,535. Pupils, public, 559,841; private, 259,982. Middle 
class schools, 81; schools for the working people, 168; classical schools, 29; 
technical and other schools, numerous; umversities, 4: Leiden, Utrecht, Gron- 
ingen, Amsterdam; students, 3,078. 

COLONIES. 

Dutch East Indies. — 736,400 square miles. Population, 36,000,000 
Revenue (1904), 154,985,696 guilders. Expenditures, 167,252,384 (about 
one-third of the expendittire is for army and navy). The greater part of the 
soil is claimed as government property. The people are principally laborers. 
The government or private owners can enforce one day's gratuitous work out 
of seven. Principal exports, sugar, coffee, tea, rice. Exports (1902), 265,471,- 
484 guilders. Imports, 202,958,040. 

West Indies. — 16,467 square miles. Population, 125,000. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

RELIEF INSTITUTIONS. 

There are some 7,500 charitable institutions in Holland: 1,200 under civil 
administration; 3,060 controlled by the churches; 710 for the aged; 712 for 
the sick. The support of the poor is kept mainly to the churches and private 
societies, but all must report to the government. In 1902 the number relieved 
was 183,747. Of special importance is the Amsterdam Society, Tiefdadigheit 
naas Vermogen (charity according to means). It covers the whole city in 
34 districts, with a superintendent for each. The Society for Public Welfare is 
also important. The periodical Tijdschrift voor Armenzorg covers the whole 
field. 

^The Duteh guOder t- 40.2 centi. 
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INDUSTRIAL BBTTBRMBNT. 

Agneta Park, of the Van Marken Yeast and Spirit Works, at Delft, is 
owned by the ''Common Property Society," formed by Mr. Van Marken (1883). 
There are 10 acres, providing for 100 families, with attractive house and grounds, 
gardens, playgrounds, lake, etc. There has been a Social Engineer or Secretary 
of Social Interests since 1894. 

COLONIES. 

These are of two kinds, Penal and Free, and 3 of each kind. The 
penal colonies are national workhouses at Veenhuizen, Hoom and Lieden. 
The first has 3,600 inmates in 3 establishments. The work is agriculture, 
gardening, handwork and light manufacturing. 

The free colonies have some 1,500 members, including 150 "free farmers* 
families." They are aided by the state, contented, but not progressive. They 
cost the State about $7.50 per year per head. The colonies save a few children, 
and afford a shelter for a few famihes, through fault or circtmistance unable by 
themselves to make headway in the world, but do little more. 

COOPERATION. 

See General Report for the Netherlands, p. 80. 

TRADE-UNIONISM. 

Trade-unionists, 46,000. Journals, 40. 

SOCIALISM. 

Socialist vote (1905), 65,743. Representatives, 8. The defeat of the Cal- 
vinist Catholic coalition in the election has freed Holland from the threat of 
somewhat sectarian legislation, and Socialism looks for a somewhat freer hand. 

REFERENCES. 

Jaaroijfera voor 1903 door de oentrale oommisBie voor de statiatick. 
NederlandBoh Staatsalmanak, Pyttersen. 1904. 
Dutch life in Town and Country. P. M. Housh, London, 1901. 
HoUand and His Hollanders. D. 8. Meldrum. 2d edition, London. 1899. 

NEW ZEALAND. 

BY J. G. FINDLAY, LL.D., WELLINGTON, N. Z. 

The session of Parliament which has just closed has been marked by a still 
fmther advance in what is popularly called * 'Socialism." The dominant 
principle of our Legislation is ''Better reduce Want than increase Wealth," 
and it is not surprising to find in a country like this in which Universal Suffrage 
exists and is very largely exercised that the demands of the n\unerical majority 
of the men and women on the rolls readily find voice in our Statute book. 
As illustrating this we find that the Old Age Pension, which every person in 
this Colony who has resided a certain n\unber of years obtains on reaching 
the age of 65, has just been increased from 7/- to 10/- per week, and this 
pension is given even if the claimant owns a home worth not more than £250. 

The principle that the State should provide land for small settlers has 
been extended, and by an Act of this year the State is empowered to acquire 
areas of land in or near our cities and build thereon homes for workmen at a 
cost not exceeding £350 for wooden buildings and £400 for brick and concrete. 
These homes will be built upon most approved modem principles and will be 
let to workers at a rental of 5% on the total cost of the land and buildings. 
All such buildings will be kept repaired by the State. The lease to the worker 
will be for 50 years and the worker may apply 'at any time within 50 years 
for a renewal, a new rental being fixed on valuations made in the usual way. 
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The worker may, at the end of 25 years from the date of his lease, acquire 
the free-hold of his home, or if he prefers it, he may pay for 32 years 8% on the 
cost of the home. This 8% includes both the rent and an installment of pur- 
chase money, so that at the end of 32 years the home becomes the worker's. 

A ** Worker " is defined to be a person who does any work, whether manual 
work or otherwise, whose income is not more than £156 per annum, and who 
has no land of his own. 

Our Factories Act has been extended, and whereas under the old law a 
minimum wage was fixed for those under 20, a minimum wage is now fixed 
for those over 20, so that any man or woman over 20 years of age employed in a 
factory must receive at least 17/- for the first year and at least 20/- a week 
for every succeeding year of his employment. Our shop and office legis- 
lation has been also extended, and shop assistants cannot now be employed 
for more than 52 hours in any week, although if a shop-keeper chooses to keep 
his shop open beyond these hours, doing the work himself, he may do so within 
certain limitations. 

Our Workers' Compensation for Accidents Act passed this year, now 
throws upon the employer an increased burden, so that he must pay to every 
person injured in his employ at least 20/- a week during the period of his dis- 
ablement, if such worker was receiving at the rate of at least 30/- a week 
when injured. Provision is also made tor the payment of a lump sum in lieu 
of these payments. 

Our Industrial Conciliation and Arbitration Act has been further amended, 
and the sphere of Indtistrial Arbitration has been extended. Wide-reaching 
powers are given courts to punish strikers and all those who combine either 
for the purpose of a strike or lock-out, whether a worker or an employer. Other 
acts of a similar tendency will also be found upon this year's statute, and it 
may fairly be claimed that the session which has just closed has shown as 
much advance toward the goal of Fabian socialism as any previous year in this 
colony. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

CONSTITUTION AND PARTIES. 

A Governor appointed by the Crown (Lord Plunkett), a Ministry (Richard 
J. Sedden, Prime Minister), and 2 Houses of Parliament, a Legislative Council 
and House of Representatives. The Council has 45 members, nominated by 
the Governor; the House, 80 members, elected trieimially by adtdt suffrage. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

851,063 (besides 43,143 Maoris), with 104,471 square miles. Capital, 
Wellington, 49,344. Auckland has 67,226; Christchurch, 67,041; Dunedin, 
52,293. 

FINANCE. 

Revenue, £7,282,870. Expenditure, £6,635,902. Debt, ;^59,912,000. 
The Premier claimed (July, 1905), that New Zealand was the wealthiest country 
in the world, with a per capita of ;^308; (United Kingdom, £302.) Mr. W. F. 
Massey, the Opposition leader, claimed that the Administration's policy had 
increased the aebt £20,000,000. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 

Exports (1904), £14,748,348. Imports, £13,291,694. Chief exports, 
wool, frozen meat, sheepslans and pelts, butter, gold, gtmi, grain. In 1903 
the exports to the United ^Kingdom were £11,345,075; to Australian States, 
£2,233,996; to United States, £669,649. Imports from the United Kingdom, 
£7,512,668; Australian States, £2,154, 966; United States, £1,441,368. Agri- 
culture is the chief industry. 20,000,000 acres are still under forest. 36,000,000 
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acres were rettimed in 1904 as tinder 66,092 holdings. 18,731 holdings were of 
less than 10 acres each; 11,386 had from 10 to 60 acres; 106 holdings had each 
50,000 acres or over; in all 10,153,242 acres. 89,222 persons were engaged in 
agriculture (1901), the principal crops being oats and wheat. The wool crop 
in 1903 was 160,423,033 pounds. 41,726 men were engaged in manufacturing 
(1900). 

COMMUNICATION. 

Railways. — State, 2,328; private, 113. Total revenue of State roads 
(1904), £2,180,641. Expenditure, £1,438,724. Total expenditure on con- 
struction of all State lines, £22,173,220. Telegraph (State), 7,779 miles. 

EDUCATION. 

Public primary schools (1903), 1,741; pupils, 133,568. Private schools, 
288; pupils, 15,609. Incorporated or endowed schools, 25; pupils, 3,455. 
University, 1, with 4 colleges; students, 862. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

RELIEF INSTITUTIONS. 

These are mainly preventative. The Government life insurance does more 
than one-half the hfe insurance business, abstainers being placed in a class 
apart. The Old Age Pensions law gives a pension to every person 65 years of 
age who has resided 25 years in the colony, who is of gooa moral character, 
has been sober for the past five years, and whose accumulated property is not 
over £270. Payments are made through the Postal Department, the cost 
of administration being only £2,535. In 1904 there were 11,926 pensioners 
receiving £200,915. There are 1,180 various relief institutions. There are 
19 benevolent asylums for indigent persons, with 1,167 inmates. *' Tramps" 
are set to work. Beggars are arrested. The needy are aided by relief Boards. 
There are 4 orphan asylums, but the boarding-out system is largely adopted 
for needy children. In 1903 there were 2,174 inmates of various asylums. It 
is educational rather than charitable. Under the First Offenders* Probation 
Act, such offenders are placed under probation officers. The Public Trustee 
takes charge of estates where no will is left and funds left for charity. 

LABOR COLONIES. 

For the reformation of vagrants, the Government establishes works and 
also ''Improved Farm Settlements." Farms are laid out on Crown land of 
10 to 200 acres. A party of the unemployed are sent by the Labor Department . 
Shelter and work await them. Money is loaned on the value they create. In 
1899, 2,093 men were settled on lands, and with families, 6,509. There were 
45 settlements. At a State farm tramps are sent to learn to work. The Bureau 
of Pubhc Works throws open public works to laborers who codoperate and 
bid for the work. The system works well. 

TRADE-UNIONISM. 

In 1902 there were 232 unions, with 23,816 members. 

PUBLIC OWNERSHIP. 

Government activities include operation of all public utilities, govern- 
ment banking to prevent panics, postal savings banks, nationalization of the 
soil, government loans to home-builders. State operation of coal mines, State 
trusteeship and management of estates. State title guaranty, woman stiffrage, 
referendum, progressive taxation of land values and exemption of improve- 
ments. State purchase of patents, village and farm settlements for the poor. 
State cold storage and commission jobbing for farmers, eight-hour day by 
law, direct employment on public works, mandatory arbitration of labor 
disputes. 
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NORWAY. 

The one ^eat event has been the gaining of independence and the election 
of the new King. 

CONSTITUTION AND PARTIES. 

Sovereign, Haakon VII. (Nov. 27, 1905). By Ihe Norse Constitution of 
1816, the legislative power is vested in the Storthing. The Storthing, after 
years of discussion and negotiation with Sweden, voted June 7, 1905, for the 
dissolution of the union with Sweden, and the Swedish Riksdag finally voted 
to consent to the dissolution, provided the Norwegian voted for it by a popular 
referendum. This was done July 28 by 368,200 votes to 184, and delegates 
of the two countries met and finally agreed upon terms, which were ratified 
by Norway October 9 and Sweden October 13. On November 17 Prince 
Cnarles of Denmark was invited to become King by referendum vote of 259,563 
to 69,264, and took oath as Haakon VII., November 27. The Storthing 
has 114 members (38 from urban and 76 from rural districts), chosen by electors 
who are chosen by the people once in 3 years. In 1903 there were elected 
63 members of the Right and Moderates, 50 of the Left and 4 Socialists. Pre- 
mier, M. Michelsen. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

(1900) 2,239,880, with 124,495 square miles. Kristiania (capital) has 
223,373. 

FINANCE. 

Revenue (1905), 92,694,060 kroner. Expenditures, 95,885,586. PubKc 
Debt, 304,923,060. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 

Exports (1904), 174,146,526 kroner. Imports, 286,149,492. Chief 
exports, timber, wood pulp, cellulose, animal produce, skins, tallow. In 
1903 the exports in milhons of kroner were, to txreat Britain, 78; Germany, 
24; Sweden, 15; America, 11. The imports were from Germany, 78; from 
Great Britain, 68; Russia, 38; Sweden, 20,; Netherlands, 13. Only 3 per 
cent, of the land is under cultivation. 49 per cent, of the people are engaged 
in agriculture and fisheries, and 22 per cent, in manufacturing and mining 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Railways. — State, 1,276 miles; private, 204. Total receipts (1902-3), 
State, 12,606,401 kroner. Private, 2,755,806. Expenditures, State, 10,- 
640,846; private 1,931,179. 

EDUCATION. 

Compulsory from 6 to 14. (1900) 6,027 public elementary schools, with 
263,485 pupils; 86 secondary schools, 14 public, 47 communal, 25 private; 
pupils, 15,596. Kristiania University has 1,400 students. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

RELIEF INSTITUTIONS. 

The communes are obliged to give relief. Settlement is gained only 
bjr two years of continuous residence. Differences are settled by the ecclesiastical 
ministry in the courts. The nearest relative must support where possible. 
Miners must and industrial regions can establish their own poor aistricts. 
Each district has a poor commission consisting of the i)astor and persons chosen 
by the communal council. Any citizen may be required to act as a relieving 
officer without pay. The sources for relief are endowments, gifts, and a State 
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fund, and repayment of expenditures. Institutions are rare, paupers mainly 
being boarded out. In 1894, onl}^ 2,390 were in poor houses. Idleness and 
neglect to support a family are punishable by imprisonment or labor in a work- 
house. Pauperism is extensive, but seems to be decreasing. Kristinia has 
built a few blocks of artisan building and created a fund to be lent for the 
purchase of homes. Factory inspection and protection of laborers in mines 
and handicrafts exist. Child labor is restricted and education insured. Children 
under 14 may not be employed in factories, and youths from 14 to 18 not over 
10 hotirs. Women may not be employed in mines nor with machinery nor 
for six weeks after confinement. Adult men may not labor after 6 p.m. before 
a Sunday or a hohday nor till after 10 on a Sunday or a holiday. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

By a law of 1894 working people are assured an indemnity in case of 
accident, and others may insure in the State office. About 80,000 persons 
are instired. The premiums are paid by employers and cannot be charged 
to employees. The indemnity is expenses of medical treatment after the fourth 
week. For the first four weeks, sick benefit clubs are supposed to meet the 
expenses. 60 per cent, of the wages is paid for complete disability and less 
for partial. Funeral expenses and an annuity of not over 60 per cent, of the 
wage are paid to the family in case of death. If the man is to blame, no 
indemnity is paid. 

COOPBRATION AND TRADE-UNIONISM. 

830 cooperative dairies. Trade-unionists, 20,000. 

SOCIALISM. 

Vote (1903), 24,779. Representatives, 6. 

KEFE!BENCES. 

Norges Offidelle Statistik. Norces Stats-Kalender for Aaret. 1904 

Annuaire Statistique de la Norvese, 1003. 

Norway. Official Fublioation for tbe Paria Exhibition. Kristiania, 1900. 

Norway. H. H. Boyes^i. London. 1900. 

Norway and the Norwegians. C. F. Keary. London, 1892. 

RUSSIA. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

Owing to the confused state of the Russian Empire it is impossible to 
give any fxill account or accurate statement of the condition of the Empire or 
the events of the last year. ^ 

The Govenmaent is an autocracy, under the Czar, Nicholas II. He has 
four chief councils, (1) the Council of the Empire, the members of which he 
appoints; (2) the Ruling Senate, partly dehberative and partly executive, 
wmch promulgates all laws and is the high court of justice; (3) the Holy Synod, 
which superintends religious matters; (4) a Committee of Ministers, reorganized 
in November, 1905, with Count Witte as Premier. The empire is divided into 
9 General Governments, Finland, Poland, Wilna, Kieff, Moscow, the Caucasus, 
Turkistan, the Steppes and Irkutsk, each with a Governor-General, having full 
civil and military powers. The governments are divided into districts, with 
their own adnMnistrative institutions, and with special governors over the 
larger towns. In European Russia the country is divided into communes, 
^oups of which form cantons. The districts are ruled by zemstvos, in some 
Governments made elective, and in which the land-owning nobility have the 
main power. District zemstvos have 60 to 65 members, about half being nobles 
and half peasantry. Provincial zemstvos are limited to the nobility. Con- 
gresses of about 200 delegates of the zemstvos have met several times during 
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the last year in Moscow, and August 19 the Czar issued a manifesto, promising 
to create a Council of the Empire, and a Douma or Assembly to be elected over 
the Empire. For Russia proper there will be 28 members for towns and 384 
for rural districts. In each province the representatives will be chosen by 
an Electoral College, composed of (1) landowners, who may include miners, 
manufacttu-ers or priests owning land; (2) urban electors, possessing real 
estate to the value of $750; (3) peasants. The working classes of the towns 
are almost completely unrepresented. 

The Douma, too, will be only an advisory body, elected for 5 years. The 
Czar may at any time overrule it or dismiss it and order a new election. 

ARBA AND POPULATION. 

Russia has an area of 8,660,395 sqttare miles, of which 2,095,616 are in 
Europe, and a population (1903) of 141,000,000, of which 94,215,000 are in 
Europe, besides 9,455,000 in Poland, and 2,750,000 in Finland. The Slavs, 
including the Poles, form about 73 per cent, of the poptilation, the Ttirco Tartars 
about 9 per cent., the Finns about 5 per cent., and the Jews 4 per cent. St. 
Petersburg has a population of 1,534,000 (1903); Moscow. 1,173,247; Warsaw, 
771,382 (1904) ; Odessa, 405,000. The State religion is that of the Greek or Ortho- 
dox Church. Its adherents in Russia number about 87, 000, 000 ; dissenters, 2, 000, - 
000; Roman Catholics, 11,500,000; Protestants of various sects, 5,030,000; 
Jews, 5,000,000; Mohammedans, 13,890,000. A decree allowing liberty of 
worsidp was promulgated in 1905. 

PINANCB. 

Revenue, estimated ordinary (1905), 1,878,193,000 roubles*; extraordinary, 
2,612,610. Expenditure, estimated (1905) ordinary, 1,820,262,000; extra- 
ordinary, 74,650,246. 

COMMERCB. 

Exports (1904), 907,250,000 roubles. Imports, 554,420,000. The chief 
exports are com, flour, buckwheat, eggs and dairy produce, timber and woolen 
goods, naphtha, flax and sugar. The chief imports, raw cotton, wool, raw 
metals and coal. In 1903 the exports in millions of roubles were to Germany, 
232; the United Kingdom, 218; Netherlands, 100; France, 75; Italy, 56; Fin- 
land, 46. Imports from Germany, 235; United Kingdom, 111; United States, 
62; France, 28. 

OCCUPATIONS. 

The great majority of the people are engaged in agriculture. The forest 
area, however, is enormous, and mining is increasing. In 1900 M. Witte re- 
ported that the value of Russian industries had grown from 541,000,000 
roubles in 1877 to 1,816,000,000 in 1897. In 1903 there were 16,713 estab- 
lishments employing 1,711,735, and with the mining nearly 2,000,000. 

LAND OWNERSHIP. 

Russia in Europe, 1896: The State and Imperial Family, 400,816,000 acres, 
34.6 per cent; private owners, towns, etc., 245,835,000 acres, 21.2 per cent.; 
peasants, 446,657,000 acres, 38.5 per cent. 

EDUCATION. 

This is very backward. There were in 1900, 78,700 primary schools, with 
about 4,600,000 pupils.- University students number about 20,000 in 9 uni- 
versities. 

RAILWAYS AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

There are 40,876 miles of railway, principally belonging to the State. There 
are 50,000 miles of navigable rivers, lakes and canals. 
> The rouble —51i» oenti 
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SWEDEN. 

BY YBRKA MYBRSON, SBCRBTARY OP THE ALLIANCE FOR SOCIAL SERVICE, 

STOCKHOLM. 

The great political event of the vear 1905 was the dissolution of the union 
between Sweden and Norway, and this was not without its influence upon the 
question of Social Progress. During the last Parliament several important 
steps were taken, such as to make a grant to the International Bureau oi Labor 
at Basle. 

To educate the masses by means of popular lecttires, including temper- 
ance lectures and courses at the different colleges, the sum of 190,000.00 kr. 
was raised; also 70,000.00 kr. to support public libraries. 

It was voted to apply one per cent, of the liguor tax to the support of tem- 
perance work, and to aid the home for inebriates. The question was also 
raised of considering it a misdemeanor and punishing it as such to take part 
in strikes, especially such as should involve public danger or inconvenience, 
but this motion fell through. 

This question will probably come up again, however, as a result of the strike 
on the part of builders, bricklayers, carpenters and mechanics, which lasted 
five months and covered the whole of Sweden. Neither the employers nor 
the employes gained any advantage from this strike. As a result, however, 
the government has appointed a committee to investigate the matter, both 
parties being represented by able men. 

The Soaalistic party convened early in the year, and was represented by 
delegates from all parts of Sweden. 

A motion was made to sever the connection between the Labor Union 
and the Social Democratic party, but fell through. 

Several public buildings have been erected to further the interest of the 
workmen, one in Stockholm, which also has a statistical bureau of information 
along socialistic lines. Active work is also being done in Worrkoping and 
Rarlstad, where committees have been organized to work out the problem. 
An important movement is the newly organized Aid Society, which, on the 
initiative of the Labor Union and the Insurance Bureau, have arranged an 
exhibition of a hygienic and technical character for the protection and safety 
of workingmen in case of accident. 

In connection with this movement, and under the auspices of the Swedish 
Institute of Social Science, a public institution has been erected, containing 
a social museum, lodgings, bureau of charity, educational b\ireau, etc. At 
special request, and with expressed views (from private source), an investigation 
will be made as to the betterment of the methods of the Department of Char- 
ities. 

A Legal Aid Society has lately been established at Stockholm for those 
who need legal aid. 

A new law has been passed and sanctioned, giving to illegitimate child- 
ren equal right to inherit property or estate of mother or relatives on maternal 
side. 

The new Ministry appointed last October is composed almost entirely 
of Liberals, and great results are expected. 

THE GOTHENBURG SYSTEM. 

ARTHUR SHERWELL.* 

The principle which underlies the entire Company System in Scandinavia is 
the elimination of private profit from the retail sale of spirits. Under this sys- 
tem the retail sale of spirits is taken out of private hands and placed under 
••l^ Temperaaoe Problem and Social Reform. Popular Edition, pp. 158-4. 
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local pttbHc control which may be exercised either directly through a munic- 
ipality or through a philanthropic company acting in association with the 
municipality, but always under conditions laid down by the central govern- 
ment. In Sweden the control is inadequate; in Norway it is complete and 
efficient. 

The removal of the sale from private hands to public control is no mere 
detail of administrative reform. The inevitable antagonism between the 
aspirations of trade to extend itself, and measures whose aim is to discourage 
consumption, has never, in England, been overcome. It is the distinctive and 
peculiar merit of the Gothenburg System that it gets rid of this antagonism, 
and in so doing brings the widest range of both restrictive and constructive 
reforms within reach of easy attainment. 

It is sometimes assumed that the sole merit of the Gothenburg System is 
that it prevents the pushing of sales by the bartender. This is a strangely 
inadequate conception of its scope and working. 

In Gothenburg, the extraordinary reduction in the number of drink shops, 
the shortening in uie hours of sale, the raising of the age at which yoimg persons 
can be served, the abolition of sales on credit, of gambling, and of the unmoral 
accessories of the public house — the absence, in short, of all pushing or stimu- 
lating of sales, whether by the bartender or by the principals who determine 
the policy of the pubHc house, illustrates how wide is the difference in the con- 
duct of the trade according to whether "men run after liquor or it runs after 
them." 

THE FOLLOWING ELEVEN ADVANTAGES ARE CLAIMED FOR THE GOTHENBURG 

SYSTEM. 

1. Alone of aU the Bystems that have been adopted, it aeoures a divorce between i^tioa 
and the drink traffic. Drink selling once divorced from politics can no longer serve as an instru- 
ment of corruption, and one of the greatest obstacles to social reform is thus overcome. 

2. When no political party is fettered by trade support, and the vested interests now 
associated with it are destroyed, a large body of temperance sentiment is set free, and the way 
made easy for progressive temperance rnorms. 

3. A trade universally recogmsed as dangerous is taken out of the hands of the private 
dealer, who naturalise seeks to extend it, and is brought under effective restriction and control. 

4. This restriction, being locally applied under local representative authority, keeps pace 
with the temperance sentiment of the locality. The end sought is the reformation of popular 
habits, and it is reached by a series of evolutionary stages, each of which finds its sanction in advance- 
ing public sentiment. 

6. If, as seems clear, prohibition is at present impossible in large towns, the controlling 
system provides what is incomparably the least harmful safety-valve. In Scandinavian towns there 
is no dub difficulty, and no driving of the traffic below the surface. 

6. The number of licensea houses can be reduced to the lowest limits which public opinion 
will support, while the difficulty that exists under private ownership in sinn^ing out any particular 
house to be closed is avoided. 

7. Sales on credit and all the adventitious attractions of the public house are done away 
with. 

8. Gambling and all the immoral accessories of the public house are abolished. 

9. By-laws for the r^^ulation of the trade can be readily enforced and quickly adapted to 
the specnal needs of the locahty. 

10. The controlling system secures for the community the vast monopoly profits which now 
go to those interested in the trade, and makes it possible to use them for the establishment of 
adequate counteracting agencies 

11. The B3rstem enlists the active cooperation of good oitiiens, and is reqMnsive to an 
enlightened public opinion. 

Wages of unskilled laborers have increased dtiring the thirty-eight years 
since 1865, 80 to 90 per cent., a much higher rate than the wages of skilled 
laborers. 

As a temperance measure the System has succeeded so well that in 1898 the 
Bishop and Dean of Gothenburg together with thirty clergymen, petitioned the 
Royal Governor to apply the same restrictions to the sale of beer. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

Sovereign, Oscar II. (1872\ By the Constitution of 1809, legislative 
power is vested in the King and the Diet. The Diet has two Chambers, the 
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first with 150 members, elected for 9 years by the provinces and municipalities; 
the second with 230 members (160 rural and 80 urban), elected for 3 years on 
a small property quahfication. The first purely Liberal Swedish Cabinet 
came into office November, 1905. Premier, M. Staaff. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

(1904), (estimated) 5,221,291, with 172,876 square miles. Stockholm 
(capital) has 311,043. 

FINANCE. 

Estimated revenue (1905-6), 193,007,448 kroner. Expenditures, 187,- 
966,810. Public Debt (1905), 381,823,920. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 

Exports (1903), 441,450,000. Imports, 534,890,880. The chief export 
is timber. In 1902 the exports in millions of kroner were, to Great Britain, 
149; Germany, 62; Denmark, 55. The chief imports were, from Germany, 
196; Great Britain, 130; Denmark, 63. Of the breadeamers 54 per cent, 
are engaged in agriculture and fisheries and 15 per cent, in manufactures and 
mining. The' number of farms in cultivation in 1902 was 345,653. Of these 
305,192 were under 20 hectares. The main crops were oats, potatoes, rye, 
barley. Mining is of growing importance, particularly iron. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Ratlroads.State, 2,559; Private, 5,072. Telegraph.— 10,5S9 miles. Post- 
offices, 3,084. 

EDUCATION. 

Compulsory and well advanced. In 1902 there were 12,263 elementary 
schools, with 747,608 pupils; 82 public high schools with 19,501 pupils; 31 
people's high schools, 1,634 pupils; various technical and other schools; 2 
universities at Upsala and Lund. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

RELIEF INSTITUTIONS. 

The duty of relief lies on the communes. Settlement may be acquired by 
registration with hability to taxation. The nearest relative mtist support, 
so far as possible. There is a Superior Board of Administration. The com- 
munal board may create a poor commission with at least 3 members. The 
parish pastor has a voice. Ancient endowments and gifts are drawn upon, 
supplemented by a head tax. Methods of relief are left to the communes. 
Boarding out of paupers is common. In 1895 Sweden had 6,397 institutions 
for poor relief and cared for 44,404 persons. Pauperism seems on the increase. 
214 poor farms shelter vagrants and furnish food in exchange for work. Public 
rehef is given to dependent children under 15, controlled by Boards of Guar- 
dians. 

COOPERATION. 

463 codperative dairies. 

TRADE-UNIONISTS. 

80,000. 

SOCIALISM. 

Vote (1905), 30,000, and 14 representatives. 
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SWITZERLAND. 

1905 was a jrear of quiet prosperity for the Swiss Republic. M. L. Forrer 
was chosen President. 

The elections passed off quietly, the Socialists, however, losing 5 out of 
their 7 seats in the Nationalrath. Considerable interest has attached to 
the new codification of the civil law by M. E. Ruchet, the ex-President. A 
law has been passed for the pohce inspection of food. There has been ag- 
itation of a united banking system and of army reduction. The principal 
international events have been the completion of the Simplon tunnel, and the 
new tariff treaty with Germany. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

CONSTITUTION AND PARTIES. 

A Federal Republic (1848). Legislative and executive authority is vested 
in a Federal Assembly of two Chambers, a State Council of 44 members, 
elected for 3 years: 2 for each canton and 1 for each half canton, and a National 
Council of 167, chosen for 3 years by manhood suffrage, 1 for every 20,000 of 
the people. The executive power is deputed to a Federal Council of 7 mem- 
bers, elected for 3 years, who annually elect a President and Vice-President, 
the first magistrates of the Republic. The Referendum and Initiative are in 
force; on petition of 50,000 citizens, a direct popular vote must be taken. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

(1900) 3,315,400, with 15,976 square miles. There are 19 German, 5 
French, and 1 Italian-speaking cantons. Berne (the Federal capital) has 
64,864; Zurich, 156,000; Basle, 111,099; Geneva, 105,139. 

FINANCE. 

Federal Revenue (1904), 115,362,500 francs. Expenditures, 115,292,500 
francs. Revenue of 25 cantons, 121,047,500. Expenditures, 121,596,400. 
Federal Debt (1904), 101,707,275 francs. Aggregate cantonal debts (1900), 
376,257,200 francs. 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRIES. 

Exports (1904), 890,975,000 francs. Imports, 1,240,000. In 1903 the ex- 
ports in millions of francs were, Germany, 202; Great Britain, 177; France, 
113. Imports from Germany, 355; France, 221; Italy, 180; America, 99; Great 
Britain, 57. The chief exports are silk, cottons, food stuffs, clocks and 
watches. Of the bread-earners, 40 per cent, are engaged in manufacturing 
and mining; 37 per cent, in agriculture. Land is very equally divided, there 
being some 300,000 peasant proprietors. There were in 1901, 6,080 factories 
employing 242,534 persons. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 

Railways. — 2,8 16 miles. 1,470 were the principal lines and owned by the 
State; 43 miles of foreign railway; 1,303 secondary roads. Pubhc ownership 
was voted in 1898, and the State by 1903 had acquired 1,500 miles. In 1903 
the receipts of the Federal roads were 111,162,317 francs, and the expenses 
72,843,405. Telegraph.— ^tsite, 3,890 miles. Post offices, 1,673. 

EDUCATION. 

There is no Federal system, but education is general and advanced. Infant 
schools, 804, with 41,614 pupils. Primary schools, 4,667, with 472,607 pupils. 
Secondary schools, 557, with 38,821 pupils. Middle schools, 86; professional 
and industrial, 458; universities, 6. 
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SOCIAL REFORM. 

RBLIBP INSTITUTIONS. 

The existence of common lands belonging to the commtines, formerly 
used for the benefit of all, but now only for those not having private lands, 
is thought bv some to increase indolence and pauperism. Rehef was formerly 
limited to those inheriting local citizenship, but is now being changed to be 
given to those having territorial settlement, though registration for settlement 
IS carefully guarded. The State gives a subsidy of 60 to 70 per cent, of what 
is lacking in a commune. The entire State expendittires for poor relief are 
estimated at 2, 000, 000 fr . Institutions are largely supported hy the State. Only 
the cantons of Berne and Neuenburg have a Poor Law. Private charities and 
benevolent societies have considerable development, especiallv The Swiss 
Benevolent Society and the Basle Association. In Inebriate Asylums Switzer- 
land is in advance. In 1895 there were 2,107 blind persons, only 350 in insti- 
tutions. There are 16 institutions for deaf mutes. In the care of neglected 
children, Switzerland frankly recognizes that the State must take the parents' 
place. For workmen in search of work Swiss cantons have followed the models 
of Germany's stations for help and hospices, with even more agencies undei 
police control. 

INDUSTRIAL ASSURANCE. 

Bills for compidsory insurance of wage earners against accident in- 
surance were defeated by referendum votes twice in 1900, mainly by the 
opposition of peasant proprietors. In Insurance Against Unemployment, Swit- 
zerland has Deen a pioneer. Berne in 1893 adopted regulations wiiereby 
every working man resident there might join the fund. The sources of the 
fund were to be 10 cents monthly from each member, a municipal subsidy of 
7,000 francs per year, and contributions from employers and gifts. After six 
months, for tne first 30 days unmarried members were paid 1.50 francs, the 
married 2 francs. Strikers and the lawless could receive no help. It was not 
compulsory and the plan failed mainly because few joined, 404 the first year, of 
whom 50 fell out. Of the remainder, 216 declared themselves unemployed in the 
winter; 50 were set to work and 166 were paid daily allowances. The second 
year there were only 333 members, but 226 unemployed. 

In 1895-96 St. Gall tried a two-years' experience of compulsory municipal 
insurance. The plan was never popular with the workmen, partlv because 
employers were not compelled to contribute to it. It seems too, to have been 
poorly managed, and ended in 1896 with a large deficit. 

At Basle a better compulsory plan was proposed by Prof. Adler, adopted 
after long discussion by the Greater Council, worked for by the Labor Party, 
but defeated in the referendum by 5,458 votes to 1,119 on the ground that the 
regular and efficient would have to pay for the idle and inefficient. 

In 1901 the Basle Labor Federation established an unemployed Fund 
and received for it a small subvention from the city. 

Switzerland has also some 200 Relief Stations and Travelers* Homes 
similar to the German. See Germany. 

There are two Labor Colonies at Tannenhof, in the County of Berne and 
at Herdem, in the Canton of Thurgau. The Tannenhof Colony was estab- 
lished 1889, and that at Herdem, 1895. They have benefited some, but have 
done httle or nothing for bona fide unemployed working men. 

Employment offices to the number of 300 exist in Switzerland and Munic- 
ipal Registries in Basle, Bern, Zurich and a few other cities. Employers 
and employees are equally represented in them. 

COOPERATION. 

There are quite 4,000 codperative societies in Switzerland, nearly half 
of which are **cheeseries," and societies connected with wine, honey, and pas- 
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turing cattle. At the end of 1903 distributive societies numbering 276 federated 
in a Union, based somewhat on the lines of the English Wholesale Society, 
which traded to the extent of £247,000. There is also a union of some dis- 
tributive societies and agricultural supply societies now comprising 145 societies. 
Their collective membership is 109.414. Scattered throughout the little re- 
public are two cooperative societies for suppljring water to the community, 
others for providing electric light and power — ^all on codperative lines. 

TRADB-UNIONISM. 

There were in 1903, 423 sections in connection with the General Organiza- 
tion, with 27,097 men and 1,501 women. Independent unions had 24,194 
men and 164 women. The Textile Federation is one of the strongest, with 
over 9,000 members. 

SOCIALISM. 

Vote (1902), 100,000, and 2 representatives. 

STATE LIQUOR MONOPOLY. 

The Federation of Switzerland, 1886-87, undertook to restrict and con- 
trol the distilled liquor traffic. It bought the distilleries and required a fee 
on importers. The minor distilleries were destroyed, 60 or 70 being left. One- 
tenth of the value of the product is devoted to hospitals for inebriates and 
other institutions. This tenth in 1902 was 581,859 francs. Most of this was 
spent on prisons, asylums, and neglected children; only 100,000 on inebriate 
asylums and temperance work. Swiss authorities differ on the result. Some 
say a "beer plague" has been substituted for a "whiskey plague." The strict 
abstinence movement is growing, there being 350 societies, with 8,500 members 
and 5,900 associates 

REFERENCES. 
Annuaire Statestique de la Suisse. Berne. 

Handwdrterbuch der Schweisgerisohen, Volkswirtschaft, Social politik und Verwaltung. 
Social Switserland. W. S. Dawson. London. 1897. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

W. D. p. BLISS, BDITOR OF THE ENCYCLOPEDIA OP SOCIAL REFORM. 

The most important events in the history of the United States in 1906 
have been political. In March, Mr. Roosevelt came into his second term of 
office on a tidal wave of demand for reform in political methods, and opposition 
to corporation dishonestjr and greed. It has been more than doubtfid how 
far the Senate has been with him, but the people have been, and the November 
elections probably saw the overthrow of more political "bosses" and party 
machines than any election in the history of the country. In Philadelphia, 
Mayor Weaver won a magnificent victory over the corrupt Durham ring, an 
uprising of the people, which extended also through the State, so that the 
Republican bosses were generally overthrown, and Wm. H. Berry was 
elected State Treasurer, by a combination of Democrats, Independents and 
Reformers. In New York City, Wm. T. Jerome, the independent candidate, 
and opponent of Tammany, was triumphantly elected district-attorney, by 
a plurality of 16,000. Wm. R. Hearst, the Municipal Ownership candidate, 
received a phenomenal vote, carried many districts, and in the opinion of most 
citizens, was elected, though he was counted out by the Tammany officials, 
and has contested the election, the result of which contest is still in doubt. 
In Boston, Mr. Tohn B. Moran, who is called "The Jerome of Boston," was 
similarly elected. In New Jersey, Mr. Everett R. Colby was elected State 
Senator, and Mayor Pagan, Mayor of Jersey City, against a combination of 
political machines and corporate influences that were thought secure. In Ohio, 
J. M. Pattison, the Democratic candidate for Governor, was elected by a plu- 
rality of 114,000, though the year before Roosevelt carried the State by 225,000. 
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This was larc^ely because Governor Herrick, the Republican Governor, had 
favored the liquor interests, and offended the temperance sentiment of the 
State and partly because he was considered the tool of George B. Cox, the 
Cincinnati boss. In Cincinnati, where Mr. Cox had been a t>olitical czar, 
another Democrat, Judge Dempsey, was elected Mayor. In Qeveland, the 
radical, but effective Tom. L. Johnson, was elected Mayor for a third term, 
and in Toledo, Mr. Whitlock, the independent successor to Sam. M. Jones. 
In Salt Lake City, Ezra Thompson, the nominee of the American Party, or- 
ganized to defeat the political influences of the Mormon church, won after a 
bitter contest. In San Francisco, Eugene E. Schmitz, the Labor Mayor, 
was elected to a second term, though many questioned the worth of his ad- 
ministration. In Ansonia and Bridgeport, Conn., the Labor Mayors were 
defeated. In Maryland, Senator Gorman, who has so long ruled the State, was 
defeated in his effort to disinfranchise the negro. 

These elections were, however, not the onl)^ signs of the uprising of the 
people. Senator Mitchell, of Oregon, was convicted of violating law through 
stealing land grants, and sentenced to prison. He died in December. Senator 
Burton, of Kansas, was convicted a second time and given six months in jail. 
Five great beef companies and 18 of their officers, composing the Beef Trust, 
were indicted in July, though the end is not yet. Kansas and Missouri have 
attacked the Standard Oil Company, leading to investigations and exposures, 
but no finalities. 

The chief investigation of the year, however, has been that of the great 
Insurance Companies, by the Armstrong Legislative Committee, with Mr. 
C. E. Hughes as its counsel. The investigation grew out of charges and counter 
charges, made by President Alexander of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, and James H. Hyde, its Vice-President. As a result, gross evils have 
been found in the management of all the companies, and far-reaching reforms 
have been demanded. Mr. John A. McCall, President, and George W. Perkins, 
Vice-President of the New York Life Insurance Company, were compelled to 
resign, and Mr. McCall has since died. Mr. McCall was shown to have given 
large sums to Judge Hamilton, "legislative agent" at Albany, for unknown 
purposes, and to have made large contributions to the Republican National 
Campaign from the funds of the Society. Mr. Perkins was shown to have car- 
ried on large speculations with the Society's money, through himself as partner 
in the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co., and the books of the Society were changed 
to conceal the illegal proceedings. Similar evils were found in both the Equi- 
table and the Mutual Life Insurance, and both have had to be reorganized. 
Mr. R. A. McCurdy, President of the Mutual, received a salary of $150,000, 
and paid exhorbitant salaries to his son and other relatives. He has since, in 
disgrace, had to go to Europe for his health, and a reorganization committee 
has been appointed. In the Equitable, Mr. Alexander and Mr. Hyde have 
both been compelled to resign, and their successors have been chosen. In 
connection with their misdeeds, several prominent politicians have been im- 
plicated, among them, Ex-Govemor Odell and Senator Depew, who received 
from the Equitable a salary of $20,000 as a trustee, practically for doing 
nothing. A movement was started, though unsuccessfully, to demand the 
resignation of both of New York's Senators, Depew and Piatt, and bitter 
exposures of them have appeared in the magazines. It was found that on^ 
company, in 5 years, had paid $1,000,000 to its "legislative agent," without 
asking for vouchers. 

In Congress, the main contests have been over the ratification of the 
Santo Domingo treaty, the reduction of the tariff on imports from the Phil- 
ippines, the admission of Oklahoma with Indian Territory, and of Arizona with 
New Mexico, as new states, and the bill to give the Interstate Commerce com- 
mission authority to control railroad|rates. In all these the struggle appears 
to be between the President and hisjadherents, sometimes working with the 
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Democrats, for reform measures, and a Republican majority, more or less the 
representatives of vested interests and corporations. Taking advantage of 
every mistake of the President, they have been able to defeat him thus far, 
though only strengthening his hold upon the people. The Philippine tariff has 
not been reduced, owincf to the influence of the Sugar Trust and the Statehood 
Bill, defeated so far as Arizona and New Mexico are concerned, partly, perhaps, 
in deference to the will of the people of the former state, but more owing to the 
Trusts, who can get more privileges while Arizona and New Mexico are ter- 
ritories. The Railway Rate Bill has occasioned widespread discussion, but 
the friends of the railroads have tried to defeat it by compelling the Repub- 
lican President to work with the Democrats, and it bids fair to be so changed 
and modified as to defeat its aim. In the field of strikes, labor has this ^rear 
met with unusual defeat in the case of the larger strikes, because their strikes 
have been unusually unwise, and in most cases not approved by the National 
orj^nizations. At the beginning of this year the six-month strike in the Fall 
River cotton mills was settled, through tne mediation of Gov. Douglas. More 
recently another contest has been prevented, by the raising of the wages of 
the cotton operatives. In March, a strike on the subway and elevated roads 
in New York City was easily defeated in six days, it not being approved by the 
National organizations of the employees. Far more important, long continued, 
disastrous and bitter, was the strike of the Chicago teamsters. It began 
in May, as a sjrmpathetic strike of the teamsters, for a grievance of certain 
garment workers, though their strike had already been practically lost. It 
was attended by much violence, 19 persons being killed and many hundred 
injured, before it finally ended, in defeat, July 20. Some have called it the 
worst, most corrupt and foolish strike in the history of labor; others have 
brought charges that it was really managed in the interests of certain com- 
peting companies, who corrupted certain labor leaders. Juries, editors, and 
investigators seem to have failed to have got at the real facts, though corruption 
seems to have been fotmd on both sides. The year has been, however, a pros- 
perous one for labor, and the 1,157 strikes reported by the American Federation 
of Labor, for the year ending October 31, 1905, were mainly small and un- 
important. Decisions in *' Labor" matters have been mainly anti-union, es- 
pecially in the West. In New York, however, the decision of the Court of 
Appeals, upholding closed-shop contracts, has been a notable victory for 
Labor. New York's law for a ten-hour day in bakeries has been declared un- 
constitutional, by a vote of 5 to 4, though Missouri's law for an eight-hour 
day in mines has been sustained. 

In commerce and finance, the year has been of great ** prosperity. " The 
com crop of 1905, 2,707,993,000 bushels, was the greatest ever known. The 
cotton crop was probably little in excess of 10,000,000 bales, but the 1904 
crop of 13,500,000 was the largest known, and the planters have probably 
gained by higher prices. Iron and steel have made a marvelous record; the 
quantity produced in the United States in 1905 was more than half of the 
world output for 1904, and the orders for the last quarter of 1905 broke all 
records. Railway earnings have been large, while increasing dividends and 
manufacturies of leading industries, driven to the limit of capacity, have in- 
creased the value of securities, in spite of revelations of corruption and dis- 
honesty. Prices, however, have been higher than for 22 years, and stringency 
in the money market has been a marked feature of the year. In August, 
Mr. Lawson called for subscriptions of a pool capital of $10,000,000, to be used 
in depressing copper shares, and obtained it, he admitting, however, in De- 
cember, that he had lost $3,600,000 of it. Amalgamated copper has since 
gained enormously by the consolidation of interests. In New York City 
the consolidation of transit and other interests has also been a feature of the 
year. In world events, the part played by Mr. Roosevelt, in bringing Japan 
and Russia to agree to peace at the Portsmouth conference, has won him 
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honor throughout the world. In religious social progress, the main events 
have been the meeting in New York City under the auspices of the National 
Federation of Churches, of 600 delegates, representing 18,000,000 communi- 
cants, and voting with harmony and enthusiasm to establish a Federal Council. 
Progress also has been made in the union of the Congregationalists, United 
Brethren and Methodist Protestants, while the corporate union of the Northern 
Presbjrterian and Cumberland Presbyterian Churches has been approved. 

STATISTICAL INFORMATION. 

CONSTITUTION AND GOVERNMENT. 

A Republic (1776). By the Constitution (1787) the government is en- 
trusted to three separate branches, intended to be ot equal power — ^the 
Executive, the LfCgislative and the Judicial. The Executive power is vested 
in a President, elected for a term of 4 years by electors who are chosen by 
poptilar suffrage. The President is commander-in-chief of the army, has a 
veto power over legislation, which can then only be passed by a two-thirds vote 
of both Houses, and appoints to the higher administrative offices subject to 
ratification by the Senate. He chooses a cabinet of 9 heads or secretaries of 
departments. A Secretary of State (Elihu Root), of the Treasury (Leslie M. 
Shaw), of War (William H. Taft), an Attorney General (Wm. H. Moody), a 
Postmaster General (George B. Cortelyou), Secretary of the Navy (Charles J. 
Bonaparte), Secretary of the Interior (E. A. Hitchcock), Secretary of Agri- 
culture (James Wilson), Secretary of Commerce and Labor (Victor B. Metcalf). 
The Vice-President (1906, Charles W. Fairbanks) is ex-officio President of the 
Senate. 





PRESIDENTS OP THE UNITED STATES. 






NAMfl 


Inauffursted 


PoUtios 


1 


GtK>Ttte Waffhinffton 


1789 
1797 
1801 
1809 
1817 
1825 
1829 
1837 
1841 
1841 
1845 
1849 
1850 
1853 
1857 
1861 
1866 
1869 
1877 
1881 
1881 
1885 
1889 
1893 
1897 
1901 


Federal 


2 


John Adflrixifl T , - , , , 


Federal 


3 


Thomnfl Jflffflrnon 


Republicant 


4 


Jamoff Madinon - , , , 


Republican 


6 


Jf*-iii6s Monro© t . r . . . , ... it,, ■, , 


Republican 


6 


John Quincy Adams. 


Republican^ 


7 


AfidrAw Jaclcifon . . . . - , - . , r r . t 


Democrat 


8 


" " " ^ -en 


Democrat 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 


xigon 


Whiff 




Democrat 




Democrat 




Whig 


5 


Whiff 




Democrat 


n 


Democrat 


In 


Republican 


11, 


Republican 


t 


Republican 


laves 


Republican 


id^?^::::::::::::::::::;:. ..:.:: 


Republican 


lur 


Republican 


id 


Democrat 


son. . , 


Republican 


td 


Democrat 


[ey 


Republican 


^;;::; ::::;:;::::::; :::::::: 


Republican 







f The Democratic party of to-dav claims lineal descent from the first Republican partjr and 
President Jefferson as its founder. % Political parties were disoiiganized at the time of the election of 
John Quincy Adams. He claimed to be a Republican, but his doctrines were decidedly Federal- 
istic. The opposition to his Administration took the name of Democrats and elected Jackson 
President. 
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PRESIDENTIAL POPULAR VOTE. 



TEAS 


Candidates 


Party 


Vote 


Plurality 


Electors 


1880 


James A. Garfield*.... 

W. S. Hancock 

James B. Weaver 

NealDow 


Rep 


4.449.053 

4.442.036 

307.306 

10.306 

707 

4.911.017 

4.848.334 

151.809 

133.825 

6.538.233 

5.440,216 

249,907 

148,105 

2.808 

1,591 

6,656,918 

5,176,108 

1,041,028 

264,133 

21,164 

7,104,779 

6,502.926 

132,007 

133,148 

36,274 

13,969 

7,207,923 

6,358,133 

208,914 

50,373 

87,814 

39,739 

1.059 

6.698 

7,624,489 

5,082,754 

402,286 

268,787 

117,935 

32.088 


7.018 
62.683 
98.6i7 

380.8i6 
601.854 

849,790 
2.541,636 


214 


1880 


Dem 

Gre'nb 

Pro 


166 


1880 




1880 




1880 


John W.Phelps 

Grover Gleveland* 

James G. Blaine 

John P. St. John 

Benjamin F. Butler. . . 

P. D. Wigginton. 

Grover Cleveland 

Benjamin Harrison*. . . 

Clinton B. Fisk 

Alson J. Streeter 

R. H. Cowdry 

James L. Curtis 

Benjamin Harrison 

James B. Weaver 

John Bidwell 


Amer 

Dem 

Rep 




1884 


219 


1884 


182 


1884 


Pro 




1884 


Gre'nb 

Amer 

Dem 

Rep 




1884 

1888 


168 


1888 


233 


1888 






1888 


U.L 

U'dL 

Amer 

Dem 

Rep 




1888 




1888 


* * 


1892 


277 


1892 


145 


1892 


Peop 

Pro 


.22 


1892 




1892 


Simon Wing 

WiUiam Mckinley*... 

William J. Bryan 

WiUiam J. Bryan 

Joshua Levering 

John M. Palmer 

Charles M.Matchett... 
Charles E. Bentley. . . . 
William McKinley*... 

William J. Bryan 

John G. Woolley 

Wharton Barker 

Eugene V. Debs 

Jos. F. Malloney 

J. F. R. Leonard 

SethH. Ellis 

Theodore Roosevelt* . 

Alton B. Parker 

Eugene V. Debs 

Silas C. Swallow 

Thomas E. Watson. . . . 
Charles H. Corrigan. . . . 


Soc. L 

Rep 




1896 


271 


1896 


Dem. I . . . . 
Peop. ) . . . . 
Pro 


176 


1896 




1896 




1896 


N. Dem 

Soc. L 

Nat. (j) 

Rep 




1896 




1896 




1900 


292 


1900 


Dem. P 

Pro 


156 


1900 




1900 


M.P. (m)... 

Soc. D. 

Soc. L 

U. C. (n) 

U. R. (o) 

Reo 




1900 




1900 




1900 

1900 




1904 


336 


1904 


Dem 

Soc 


140 


1904 




1904 


Pro 




1904 


Peop 

Soc.L 




1904 









* The candidates starred were dected. 

THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 

The following is the electoral vote of the States as based upon the Appor- 
tionment act of 1900: Alabama, 11; Arkansas, 9; California, 10; Colorado, 5; 
Connecticut, 7; Delaware, 3; Florida, 5; Georgia, 13; Idaho, 3; Illinois, 27; 
Indiana, 15; Iowa, 13; Kansas, 10; Kentucky, 13; Louisiana, 9; Maine, 6; 
Maryland, 8; Massachusetts, 16; Michigan, 14; Minnesota, 11; Mississippi, 10; 
Missouri, 18; Montana, 3; Nebraska, 8; Nevada, 3; New Hampshire, 4; New 
Jersey, 12; New York, 39; North Carolina, 12; North Dakota, 4; Ohio, 23; 
Oregon, 4; Pennsylvania, 34; Rhode Island, 4; South Carolina, 9; South 
Dakota, 4; Tennessee, 12 ; Texas, 18; Uvah, 3; Vermont, 4; Virginia, 12; Wash- 
ington, 5; West Virginia, 7; Wisconsin, 13; Wyoming, Ji. Total, 476. Electoral 
votes necessary to a choice, 239. The popular vote for President in 1904 was 
13,510,708, or about one in six of the total population. In 1900 there were 
in the States 20,822,733 males of voting age, including 4,981,400 of foreign 
birth naturalized and unnaturalized; so that the "stay-at-home" native vote 
is at least over 3,000,000, probably 3,500,000. 
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POPULAR VOTES BY STATES, 1904. 





Parker, 
Dem. 


Roosevelt, 
Rep. 


Debs, 

Soc. 


Swal- 
low. 
Pro. 


Corn- 

Soc. i,.. 


Watson, 
Pop. 


Electoral Vote 


STATES AND 
TBBBITOBIBS 


Parker, 
Dem. 


Roose- 
velt. 
Rep. 


Alabama 


79,867 

64,434 

89,404 

100,105 

72,909 

19.360 

27,046 

83,472 

18,480 

327.606 

274.345 

149,141 

84,800 

217,170 

47,747 

27,641 

109,446 

165,746 

134,151 

66,187 

53,376 

296,312 

21,773 

61,876 

3,982 

33,992 

164,566 

683,981 

124,121 

14,273 

344,674 

17,521 

336,430 

24,839 

52.563 

21,969 

131,663 

167,200 

33,413 

9,777 

80,648 

28,098 

100,865 

124,107 

8,930 


22,472 

46,860 

205,226 

134,687 

111,089 

23,714 

24;00S 

47,783 

632,645 

368,289 

307.907 

210,893 

206,277 

5,206 

64,432 

109.497 

267.822 

361.866 

216.661 

3.187 

321.449 

34.932 

138.668 

6.867 

64.177 

246,164 

869,533 

82,442 

62.695 

600,095 

60,456 

840,949 

41,606 

2,664 

72,083 

105,3% 

51,242 

62.446 

40,459 

47,880 

101,540 

132,620 

280,164 

2a489 


863 

1,816 

29,536 

4,304 

4.643 

146 

2,337 

197 

4,949 

69,226 

12.013 

14.847 

16,494 

3.602 

995 

2,101 

2,247 

13.604 

8,941 

11,692 

392 

13,009 

6,676 

7,412 

925 

1,090 

9,587 

36,883 

124 

2,006 

36,260 

7.619 

21,863 

966 

21 

3,138 

1,364 

2,791 

5,767 

869 

218 

10,023 

1,673 

28,220 

1.077 


612 

993 

7,380 

3.438 

1.606 

607 

685 

1,013 

34,770 

23,496 

11,601 

7,246 

6,609 

l',5i6 
3,034 
4,279 
13,308 
6,253 

7,i9i 

336 

6,323 

749 

6,845 

20,787 

361 

1,137 

19,339 

3,806 

33.717 

768 

2,965 
i;889 
3,995 

792 
1,383 
3,229 
4,699 
9,770 

217 


'336 
576 

4,698 
1.598 

'696 

2,359 

1,012 

974 

1,674 
208 

2,680 
9,127 

2,633 

'488 

*42i 

"56 
1,692 

'223 


5,051 
2,318 

'824 

494 

46 

1,606 

22,635 

352 

6,725 

2,444 

2,207 

6,166 

2,511 

"367 

1,294 
1,159 
2.103 
1,424 
4.226 
1.520 
20,518 

344 

81 

3,705 

7,459 

819 

166 
1,392 

753 
2,211 

*"i 

1340 
2,491 
8,062 

'359 
669 
333 
630 


11 
9 

'6 
13 

is 

9 
'7 

io 

i2 

'9 

i2 
18 

i2 




Arkansas. 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 


io 

5 
7 
3 


Florida. 




Georma. 




Idaho 


3 


Tllinow* - r 


27 


Indiana. . . t . . . . . - 


15 


Iowa 


13 


KapfUMi 


10 


Kentucky 

Iiouisiana 

Maine 


'e 


Maryland 

Massachusetts. . . . 

Michiffan 

Minnesota 

MM«i«ippi. 

Mimoun . r 


1 
16 
14 
11 

is 


Montana t 


3 


Nebraska 

Nevada 


8 
3 


New Hampshire... 

New Jersey 

New York. 

North Carolina.... 
North Dakota.... 
Ohio 


4 
12 
39 

*4 
23 


OrMTOQ, 


4 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina.... 
South Dakota. . . . 

Tennessee 

Texas 


34 

4 

*4 


Utah 


3 


Vermont. , , . - r , . - 


4 


Virginia. . t 




Washington 

West Virginia..... 

Wisoonon 

Wyoming 


5 

7 

13 

3 


Total. 


5,077,971 


7,623,486 


402.283 


268,636 


31,249 


117,183 


140 


336 



* In Illinois the Continental party cast 830 votes. 

Popular Vote, Roosevelt over Parker 2,545,515 

Popular Vote, Roosevelt over all 1,736,264 

Electoral Vote, Roosevelt over Parker 196 

Total Popular Vote, all candidates 13,610,708 

Total Popular Vote, including scattering votes 13,520,621 

The above was compiled from the highest vote received by the electors. 

The Legislative power is vested in a Congress of two Houses, a Senate 
with two Senators from each State, elected for six years by the State Legisla- 
ttire, and a House of Representatives elected for two years by popular vote. 
Territories have representatives, but no votes. The Senate must ratify all 
foreign treaties by a two-thirds vote of those present and must approve all 
Presidential appomtments. 
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The House has at present 386 members. Each Hotise is judge of the elec- 
tions of its own members. 

PARTIES IN CONGRESS. 





SBNATB 


HOUSB 


STATB8 


Dem. 


Rep. 


Dem. 


Rep. 


Alabfluna ..,.-. ^ . - . r 


2 
2 


2* 




7 




/ir^uMBOA 




Cftlif omift .... - ....,-.-..,-,-, , - 


8 


Colorado .' 


2 


3 


Connecticut 


2 
1 

i" 

2 
2 
2 
2 

2* 

2 * 

2 
3 

i ' 

1 

2 

1 
2 
2 
2 

2* 

? 

2 
2 

2* 

2* 

2 

2* 

2 
2 
2 


3* 

11 

i ' 

2 

9*' 

7 

3* 

3 

8* 

7 

i" 

i" 

11 

9 

i" 

i" 

1 

7 

8" 

16 

9*' 

i" 


5 


PdlftwaTe ,,.,-.,. ,,.,..-,.,-, - . , . - 




1 


Florida 


2 
2 

1 




Geonna 




Tdfthn 


1 


Illinois 


24 


Indiana 




11 


Iowa 




11 


Kansas r .-.....,...,.,... t r . - . , 




8 


Kentucky 


2 
2 


2 


Lotiisiana r t - r . , . , 




Maine 


4 


Maryland 


2 


3 


Massachusetts 


11 


Michigan 




12 


Minnesota 




9 




2 

1 
1 




Missoun 


9 


Montana 


1 


Nebraska 


6 


Nevada 


1 




New Watwnfthinft ....,..,,.,.,.. ...... r ... 


2 


New Jersey 




9 


New York 




26 


North Carolina 


2 


1 


North Dakota 


2 


Ohio 




20 


Oregon 




2 


Pennsylvania , ^ , , . , 




31 


Rhode Island 




1 


South Carolina r 


2 




South Dakota 


2 


Tennessee r 


2 
2 


2 


Texas 




Utah 


i 


Vermont 




2 


Virginia 


2 


1 


Washinffton 


3 


West V&ginia 




6 


Wisconsin 




10 


Wvominff , , ,.,.,,., ^ . ^ .,. , ^ . . 




1 








Total 


> 32 


56 


136 


250 







The Judicial power is in a Supreme Court of 9 judges (nominated by the 
President for life), with power to mterpret the constitution, to decide afl dis- 
putes between the Federal Government and the individual States, and to hear 
all causes arising under the federal laws, etc. There are about 60 Federal 
Courts, each appointed for a district, and above these 9 Circuit Courts. State 
Govenmients consist of a Governor and a legislature of two elective chambers. 
The central Government controls federal matters (including taxation for federal 
ptirposes only, foreign affairs, the control of the army, navy, postal service, 
coinage, etc.). The States administer all local affairs, impose local taxes and 
have their own judicial systems. For local government within the States the 
unit is the rural township, under officials appointed by the local electors, and 
these are combined to form counties, though m the South and some other parts 
the county itself forms the unit. 
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AREA, DENSITY AND POPQI 



BTATB OB TIBRITOBT 


Land sur- 
face in 
square 
miles, 
1900 


Density 
of popu- 
lation. 
1900 1 


Rank 
in 

popu- 
lar 

tion, 

1900 


1900 


1890 > 


1880* 


United States 


3,567.663 






76.303,387 


62,979.766 


«60.155.783 










Density 




25.6 




25.6 


21.2 


17.3 








Alabama 


61,540 
112.920 

53.046 
156.172 
103.646 

4.846 

1,960 

60 

54.240 

58,980 

84,290 
56.000 
35,910 
31.000 
55.476 

81.700 
40,000 
45,420 
29.896 
9.860 

8.040 
67.430 
79.205 
46.340 
68.735 

146,310 
76,840 

109.740 
9.005 
7.526 

122.460 
47.620 
48,580 
70.195 
40,760 

38.830 
94.660 
44.985 
1.063 
30,170 

76.860 

41,760 

262,290 

82.190 

9.136 

40.125 
66.880 
24.645 
54.450 
97.675 

7590.884 
'6,449 


35.5 
1.1 

24.7 
9.5 
6.2 

187.5 

94.3 

4.645.3 

9.7 

37.6 

1.9 
86.1 
70.1 
12.6 
40.2 

18.0 
63.7 
30.4 
23.2 
120.5 

348.9 
42.2 
22.1 
33.5 
45.2 

1.7 

13.9 

0.4 

46.7 

260.3 

1.6 

152.6 

39.0 

4.5 

102.0 

10.3 

4.4 

140.1 

407.0 

44.4 

5.2 
48.4 
11.6 

3.4 
37.6 

46.2 

7.7 

38.9 

38.0 

0.9 

0.1 
23.9 


18 
49 
25 
21 
31 

29 
46 
42 
32 
11 

47 

3 

8 

39 

10 

22 
12 
23 
30 
26 

7 

9 

19 

20 

5 

44 
27 
62 
36 
16 

46 

1 

15 

41 

4 

38 
35 
2 
34 
24 

37 
14 
6 
43 
40 

17 
33 
28 
13 
60 

61 
48 


1.828,697 

122,931 

1.311,564 

1,485,053 

539.700 

908,420 
184,735 
278,718 
528,542 

2,216,331 
161,772 

4,821,550 

2.516,462 
392,060 

2,231,853 

1.470,495 
2.147,174 
1,381,625 
694.466 
1.188.044 

2.805.346 
2.420.982 
1.751.394 
1.561.270 
3.106.665 

243.329 

1,066,300 

42,335 

411,588 
1.883.669 

196.310 
7.268.894 
1.893.810 

319.146 
4.167.545 

398.331 
413.536 

6.302.115 
428.566 

1.340.316 

401.570 

2.020,616 

3,048.710 

276,749 

343,641 

1.854.184 
618.103 
968.800 

2,069.042 
92,631 

63,592 
154,001 


1,613,401 

88,243 

1.128,211 

1.213,398 

413,249 

746,258 
168,493 
230,392 
391,422 
1.837.363 

88,548 

3,826,352 

2,192.404 

180,182 

1,912,297 

1,428,108 
1,858,635 
1.118.688 
661.086 
1,042,390 

2,238.947 
2,093.890 
1,810,283 
1,289,600 
2,679,185 

142,924 

1,062,656 

47,355 

876,530 
1,444,933 

160,282 
6.003.174 
1,617,949 

190.983 
3,672.329 

78,476 
317,704 

5.258.113 
346.506 

1.151.149 

348,600 

1.767.618 

2.235.527 

210,779 

332.422 

1.655.980 
357,232 
762,794 

1,693,330 
62.555 

32.052 


1.262.505 


Arisona. 


40.440 


ArkanftAfl 


802.525 


Ofd^nmiA 


864.694 


Colorado 


194.327 


Oonivy^timit .............. x ... . 


622.700 


Delaware 


146.608 


District of Columbia 


177.624 


Florida 


269.493 


Georgia. 


1.542.180 


Idaho 


32.610 


Illinois 


3.077.871 


Indiana. .......,......*..... x 


1.978.301 


ndian Territory 




Iowa 


1.624,616 


KanffftB 


996.096 


Kentucky 


1.648.690 




939.946 


Maine 


648.936 


Maryland ^ 


934.943 


Massachusetts 


1,783.085 


Michigan 


1.636.937 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 


780.773 
1.131.597 


Missouri ■ 


2.168,380 


Montana 


39,159 


Nebraska 

Nevada * 


462,402 
62,266 


New Hampshire.. * 


346,991 


New Jersey * 


1.131.116 


New Mexico ! 


119,566 


New York. 


5,082,871 


North Carolina 


1.399,750 


North Dakota 


36,909 


Ohio 


3.198.062 


Oklahoma 




Oregon 


174.768 


Pennsylvania 


4.282.891 


Rhode Island 


276.631 


South Carolina 


995.577 


South Dakota 


98.268 


Tennessee 


1,642,359 


Texas 


1,591,749 


Utah. 


143,963 


Vermont 


332,286 


^rginia 


1,612,566 


Washington [ 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 


76,116 

618,457 

1,315,497 


Wyoming 


20,789 


Alaska 

Hawaii 


33,426 







* From Census Reports. 

•Figures include population of Alaska, Indian Territory, and Indian reservations. 

* Figures exclude population of Alaska, Indian Territory, and Indian reservations. 

* Population of Alaska excluded. 
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lOI 



1870 


1860 


1860 


1840 


1830 


1820 


1810 


1800 


1790 


38.558.371 


(31,443,321 


23,191,876 


17,069,453 


12366,020 


9,638,453 


7,239,881 


5,308,483 


3,929,214 


13.3 


10.8 


7.9 


8.4 


6.4 


4.8 


3.7 


6.6 


4.9 


996,992 


964.201 


771,623 


590,756 


309.527 


127,901 








9,658 








484.471 
560,247 


435,450 

379,994 

34.277 

460,147 

112,216 

75,080 

140,424 

1.057.286 


209,897 
92.597 


97,574 


30,388 


14,273 














39,864 

537,454 
125,015 
131,700 
187,748 
1.184.109 

14,999 














370,792 
91,532 
51,687 
87,445 

906,186 


309,978 
78,085 
43,712 
64,477 

691.392 


297,676 
76,748 
39,834 
34,730 

516,823 


276,248 
72,749 
33,039 


261,942 
72,674 
24,023 


251,002 
64,273 
14.093 


237,946 
59.096 




340.989 


252,433 


162,686 


82.548 


2.539.891 


1.711,951 
1,350,428 


861,470 

988,416 




476.183 
685,866 


157.446 
343,031 


55,211 
147.178 


12,282 
24,520 






1*.680;637 


5.641 






1.194,020 
364,399 


674,913 

107,206 
1,155,684 
708,002 
628,279 
687,049 

1,231,066 
749,113 
172,023 
791,305 

1.182,012 


192,214 


43,112 






















1,321,011 
726,916 
626.915 
780,894 

1,457,361 
1.184.069 


982.406 
617,762 
583,169 
583,034 

994,514 
397,664 
6,077 
606,526 
682,044 


779,828 
352.411 
501,793 
470,019 

737,699 
212,267 


687,917 
216,739 
399,456 
447,040 

610,408 
31.639 


664,317 
163,407 
298,336 
407,350 

623,287 
8,896 


406,611 

76,566 

228,706 

380.646 

472.040 
4,762 


220,955 


73.677 


161,719 
341,648 

422,846 


96,540 
319,728 

378,787 


439.706 






827,922 

1,721,295 

20,595 


375,661 
383,702 


136,621 
140,455 


75,448 
66,686 


40,362 
20,845 


8,850 








122,993 


28,841 

6,857 

326,073 

672,035 

93,516 

3380,735 

992.622 

2,339.511 
















42,491 
















318,300 
906,096 

91,874 


317,976 
489,555 

61.547 

3.097,394 

869,039 


284,574 
373,306 


269,328 
320.823 


244,161 
277.575 


214,460 
245,562 


183,858 
211,149 


141.885 
184,139 


4.382,759 

1,071.361 

2,406 


2,428,921 
753,419 


1,918,608 
737.987 


1,372,812 
638,829 


969,049 
655.500 


589,061 
478,103 


340.120 
393.751 


2,665,260 


1.980,329 


1,619,467 


937,903 


681.434 


230,760 


45,366 




90,923 


62,466 

2,906,216 

174,620 

703,708 

(«) 

1,109,801 

604.215 

40.273 

315,098 

1,596,318 
11,594 


13,294 

2,311,786 

147,646 

668,507 














3,521,951 

217.353 

705.606 

11,776 


1.724,033 
108,830 
594,: 98 


1,348.233 

97.199 

581,186 


1,049,468 

83,069 

502.741 


810.091 

76.931 

415.116 


602,365 

69,122 

345,591 


434.373 

68.825 

249.073 


1.258,620 
818,579 


i,obi2,7i7 

212,692 

11,380 

314,120 

1.421.661 


'829,216 


681,904 


422,823 


261.727 


105,602 


35.691 


86,786 














330,561 

1,226,163 
23,956 


291,948 
1.239,797 


280,662 
1,211,406 


235,981 
1,065,366 


217,896 
974,600 


154,466 
880,20 


85.425 
747,610 


442,014 
















1.064,670 


776,881 


305,391 


30.946 












9,118 



































































* Population of Dakota territory, 1860, 4,837. "* Land and water surface. * Hawaii had a 
population of 89,990 aocordins to the census Hawaiian, 1890, 

The U.S. Census estimates Porto Rico. 953,243 ; Philippine Islands. 6.961,339; Guam, 9.000; 
, 6.100. The Treasury estimate of the population of the U. S. for Feb. 1, 1906, is 82,678,000. 
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A hundred years ago the population of 6,000,000 was a thin fringe alons; the 
Atlantic slope, and Ohio was the fax frontier. Since then, homes have been 
built and ftunished for 75,000,000 people. More than fotir and a half million 
farms have been brought tmder cultivation. For forty years there was an 
average of 16.000 acres of wild land subdued daily. Half a thousand cities have 
been built. It has taken thousands of 3^ears to make Europe, but Americans 
have brought as vast an area tmder civilization in one century. Henry M. 
Stanley says: "Treble their number of ordinary Europeans could not nave 
surpassed them in what tb^ y have done. The story of their achievements 
reads like an epic of the heroic age." 

FROM THE CENSUS OF 1900. 

POPULATION CLASSIPIED BY SEX, BY RACE, AND BY NATIVITY: 1900, 1890, AND 
1880 FOR CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES. 



sax, BAOB, OB 


popuuknoif 


PBR CBNT. or POPU- 
LATION 


PBB CBlfT. or 
INCRKABB 


igoo 


18901 


1880 


1900 


1890 


1880 


1890 

to 
1900 


1880 

to 
1890 


ToUl 


75.994.676 


62.947.714 


60.166.783 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


20.7 


24.9 






Male 


88.816.448 
37,178.127 

66.809,196 

8,833.994 

237.196 

114.189 

89,863 

24.326 

66.663.299 

10.341.276 


32.237,101 
30.710.613 

66.101.268 

7.488.676 

248.263 

109,627 

107.488 

2.039 

63.698.164 

9.249.660 


26.618.820 
24.636.963 

43.402.970 

6.680.793 

66.407 

106.613 

106.466 

148 

43.476.840 

6.679.943 


61.1 
48.9 

87.9 

11.6 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

S.4 
13.6 


61.2 
48.8 

87.6 

11.9 

0.4 

0.2 

0.2 

^.3 
14.7 


60.9 
49.1 

86.6 

13.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

^.7 
13.3 


20.4 
21.1 

21.2 
18.0 
<4.6 
4.3 
«16.4 
1.093.0 
22.3 
11.8 


26.7 


Ffimale. ..... x x . . 


24.0 


White 


26.7 


Nesro 


13.6 


Tnaian ......... x 


ni.4 


Nisrr:::::: 

Foreign bom..... 


3.7 

1.9 

1.277.7 

22.8 

38.6 



^Ilgtiree include the population of Indian Territoiy and Indian reseryationa. not enumerated 
in 1880. *Deoreaae. *LeM than one-tenth of one per cent. 



POPULATION CLASSIFIED BY NATIVITY! 1900 AND 1890. 













1890 to 1900 

PBB CBNT. or 
INCBBABB 


1900 


8TATB OB TBBBtrOBT 


1900 


1900 

PBB CBNT. 


NAT- 
IVB 


roB- 

BIGN 
BOBN 




Native 


Foreign 
bom 


Nat- 
ive 


For- 
eign 
bom 


Nat- 
ive 


For- 
eicn 
bom 


Per 
cent, 
male 


Per 
cent, 
male 


Continental U. S 


66.663.299 


10.341.276 


86.4 


13.6 


22.3 


11.8 


60.6 


64.4 


N. Atlantic Division 

8. Atlantic Division 

N. CSentral Division 

8. Central Division 

Western Division 


16,283.899 
10.227.460 
22,174,630 
13.722.392 
3.246.028 


4.762.796 
216.030 

4.168.474 
367.666 
846,321 


77.4 
97.9 
84.2 
97.6 
79.3 


22.6 
2.1 

16.8 
2.6 

20.7 


20.6 
18.2 
20.8 
26.6 
39.2 


22.6 
3.6 
2.4 

11.1 
9.8 


49.6 
49.9 
60.9 
60.8 
63.7 


61.6 
66.6 
66.1 
67.4 
66.6 



In 1900, 18.8 per cent, of native whites had both parents foreien bom and 
9.8 one parent foreign bom. The numbers were 10,632,280 and 6,013,377. 
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Note furthermore that 13.7 per cent, of the people are foreign bom and 27.6 
bom of foreign parents. In the N. Atlantic division 22,6 are forei^ bom and 
from 1890 to 1900 in this section the growth of the native population was not 
equal to the growth of the foreign. In the West, however, the proportion of 
the native bom is naturally rising, as these States become settled. 

MOVEMENT OF POPULATION. 





PBB CENT. 0» NATIVl! WHITB 
POPULATION BORN 


PBR CBirr. or natiyb mbobo 

POPULATION BOBN— 


•TATB OB TIBBXTOBT 


Within 

ritory of 
residence 


Without 
state or ter- 
ritory of 
residence 


State or 

territory 

of birth 

unknown 


Within 
state or ter- 
ritory of 
residence 


Without 
state or ter- 
ritory of 
residence 


State or 
unknown 


United States 


78.1 


21.6 


0.3 


84.0 


15.7 


0.3 






Continental U. S. 


78.2 


21.5 


0.3 


84.1 


15.6 


0.8 


N.AtlanticDiviflion 
S. Atlantic Division.. 
N. Central Division.. 
S. Central Division. . 
Western Division.... 


87.2 
87.9 
74.0 
75.6 
49.3 


12.5 
12.0 
25.7 
24.3 
49.9 


0.3 
0.1 
0.3 
0.2 
0.8 


45.6 
91.2 
54.8 
85.1 
23.8 


53.9 
8.6 
44.6 
14.6 
74.6 


0.5 
0.2 
0.6 
0.8 
1.6 



FOREIGN BORN POPULATION OF U. S. 

CLASSIFIED BY PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES OP BIRTH. 



COUNTBT or 
BIBTH 


rOBBIQN-BOBN POPULATION 


PBB CBNT. or 
INCBBASB 


1850 


1860 


1870 


1880 


1890 


1900 


1880 

to 

1890 


1890 

to 
1900 


Total 


2,244,602 


4,138.897 


5,567,229 


6,679,943 


9,249,647 


10,341,276 


38.5 


11.8 


Austria 


946 


25,061 


30,508 
40,289 

493,464 

63,042 

30,107 

555,046 

116,402 

1,690.533 

46.802 

3,737 

1.855.827 

17.167 

42.435 

114.246 

14.436 

4^644 

140.835 

97,332 
75,163 
74,633 
60,701 


38,663 
85,361 

717,167 

104,468 

64,196 

664,160 

106,971 

1,966.742 

58.090 

11.526 

1,864.671 

44,230 

68,399 

181,729 
48,567 
35,722 

170,136 

194,337 
88,621 
83,302 
93,006 


123,271 

118,106 

( 678,442 

I 302,496 

106,688 

132,543 

909,092 

113.174 

2,784,894 

81,828 

62,435 

1,871,509 

182,580 

77.853 

322.665 
147,440 
182,644 
242,231 

478,041 
104,069 
100,079 
127,467 


275,907 
166,891 
784,741 
395,066 
81,534 

153,805 
840,513 
104,197 
2,663,418 
104,931 

145,714 

1,615,469 

484,027 

103,393 

336,388 
383,407 
423,726 
233,524 

572,014 

115,593 

93,586 

273,442 


218.8 
38.4 

( 36.8 

2.1 

106.5 

36.9 

5.8 

41.6 

40.9 

441.7 

0.9 

312.8 

13.8 

77.6 
203.6 
411.3 

42.4 

146.0 
17.4 
20.1 
37.1 


128 8 


Bohemia 


82.8 


Canada^ } 

^nada^ f 

China. 


147.711 
758 

1.838 

278.676 

54,069 

583.774 

9,848 


249,970 
35,565 

9.962 

433.494 

109.870 

1.276,075 

28,281 


*23.6 


Denmark 

EngUnd 

France 


16.0 
•7.5 
•7.9 


Germany 

Holland. 

Hungary 


•4.4 

28.3 

138.4 


ISl^^::::::: 


961,719 

3.645 

13,317 

12,678 


1,611.304 
10,518 
27.466 

43,995 

7,298 

3,160 

108,518 

18,625 
53,327 
45,763 
40,445 


•13.7 
165.1 


M9zioo... 


32.8 


pSancf*.'.;.*;;;; 


4.8 
160.0 


Russia...;::;:: 


1.414 
70,550 

3,559 
13,358 
29,868 
56,875 


132.0 


Scotland 

Switseriand.. . . . 
Other Coiiiitriei; 


•8.6 

19.7 
11.1 



1 Canada and Newfoimdland, English. • Canada and NewfoimdIand, French. •Decrease. 
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IMMIGRATION STATISTICS. 

IMMIGRATION INTO THB U. S. BY DECADES. 
(Compiled from Reports of the Commissioner General of Immigration.) 



COTnfTBT OF BIBTH 



1821-1860 



1861-1870 



1871-1880 



1881-18001801-1000 



1001-1004 



Auatria-Huncary 

Canada and Newfoundland 

Germany 

Great Britain 

Ireland 

Italy 

Norway, Sweden and Denmark . . 

Russia and Poland 

All other Coimtries 



116,027 

1,645,608 

701,007 

1,062,043 

13,762 

41,646 

3,014 

688,316 



7,800 
163,871 
787,468 
606,806 
436,778 
11,728 
126.302 
4,636 
180,366 



72,060 
383,260 
718,182 
648.043 
436,871 

66,760 
243,016 

62,264 
301,828 



363,710 
302,802 
1,462,070 
807,367 
666,482 
307,300 
666,404 
266,088 
366,302 



602,707 
3,064 
606,162 
207,010 
300,170 
661,800 
371,612 
602,010 
301,022 



668,646 
6,071 
136,421 
116,068 
131,162 
738,280 
231,016 
473,738 
3a5,377 



Total. 



6,064,023 



2,314,824 2,812,101 



6,246,613 



3,687,664 2,806,677 



More than one-quarter of recent immigration is Italian, nearly one-quarter Hungarian; more 
than one-half are Italian, Hungarian or Russian (largely Hebrew). Theur percentage of illiteracy 
is respectively 43, 24 and 26 per cent. 

Of the whole number of immigrants in the fiscal year ending June 30. 1004, 606.010 came 
throtigh the customs district of New York, 66,040 through Baltimore. 60.278 through Boston, 
10,467 through Philadelphia, 0.036 through San FranciscOr and 31,766 through other ports; also 
30,374 through Canadian ports. 

The reported occupations of immigrants arriving during the fiscal year 1004 were as follows: 
Laborers, 210,426; nervants, 104.037; farm laborers. 86,860; tailors, 23,608; merchants and dealers. 
10,848; carpenters, 13,404; shoemakers, 10,667; clerks, 10.420; manners, 10,326; miners. 0,110. 
Tlie number of professional immigrants (including 1,160 actors. 2,226 engineers, 1,410 musicians, 
and 1,083 teachers) was 13.266; of skilled laborers, 162,101; miscellaneous (including unskilled), 
432,722; no occupation (including children under fourteen years of age), 214,602. 

The total number of alien immigrants refused admission to the United States in the fiscal year 
ending 1004 was 7,004, of which 4,708 were paupers or persons likely to become public charges, 
1.660 persons with loathsome or contagious diseases, 1.601 contract laborers. 33 insane. 16 idiots, 
36 convicts, prostitutes, 3 persons who attempted to bring in prostitutes, 38 assisted immigrants, 
300 returned in one year after landing, 470 returned within three years because here in violation 
of law. 

COMPILED FROM THB U. S. BULLETIN OP COMMERCE AND FINANCE FOR APRIL, 1904. 

The lai^gest elements in recent immigration were: 



Southern Italian. 




1800 
66,630 


1000 
84,346 
46,038 
32,062 
60,764 
20,682 
36,607 
27,243 
17,184 

tedStatefi 


1001 
116,704 
43,617 
40,277 
68,008 
34,742 
30,404 
20,343 
17,028 

before.*..*. 


1002 
162,015 
60,620 
66,780 
57,688 
51,686 
20,001 
36,034 
30,233 

...$16. 
... 0.6 


1003 
106,117 


Polish 

Scandinavian. 

Hebrew. 

German 

Irish 

Slovak 




28,466 

23,240 

37,416 
26,632 
32,345 
16,838 
«.f«2 


82.343 
70.347 
76,203 
71,782 
36,366 
34,427 
32,007 


Average money 
Per cent, ctf iinm 


Lgrants who have been in the Uni 
QUOTATIONS 


$10. 
8.0 











The United States Industrial (Commission, which made one of thefmost 
thorough studies of immigration ever undertaken, sajrs in its Final Report that 
**it is a hasty assumption which holds that immigration during the nmeteenth 
century has increased the totsU population.'* In his new book, "The Slav 
Invasion and the Mine Workers,'* Dr. F. J. Wame says that the coming of the 
Slavs into the mining districts of Pennsylvania since 1880 has determined the 
number of births in the older, English-speaking portion of the population. 
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More recently still, Mr. Henry Gannett, well known for his statistical work in 
connection with the Census, in a hitherto unpublished statement, says: 

I do not think that our population has been materially, if at all, increased by immigration. 
On the contrary, I think that our population would be almost, if not quite, as numerous if the 
great flood of immigration which began in 1847 had never reached our shores. 

Mr. Gannett believ^ that the mixture of our blood with that of Germany, Ire- 
land and Scandinavia has been an advantage, but he also believes that a mixture 
with the blood of the * * new ' ' immigration * can have only a bad effect. ' * Finally, 
in a recent article, Mr. Robert Hunter, of the University Settlement in New 
York, puts the case very clearly as follows: 

The fathers and mothers of the American children can be chosen, and it is in the power of 
Congress to decide upon what merits. . . . No nation has ever had a social responsibility of 
greater magnitude. The future of American society, industry, religious faith, political institutions, 
may be decided in a way quite marvellous by the governing powers of this country. The worst 
aspect of the whole matter is that the selfish forces interested in promoting immigration in every 
conceivable way, are deciding all these questions for us. The ones who come and the numbers 
who come depend largely upon the steamship companies. Whether we have more Hungarians 
than Italians, or Ss^rians than Greeka, or Scandinavians than Slavs, depends to a very large extent 
upon their ports, their passage rates and their success in advertising and soliciting. ... I 
believe that this country may be ruined by leaving the volmne and quality of immigration almost 
entirely to the decision of the steamship companies. . . . The skill of their agents decides 
whether we shall have one race or another come in ^reat masses to our shores. ... If we 
let the steamship companies and the railroads, wuiting cheap labor, alone, we shall not decide 
what immigrants will be better for coming, and what ones the country needs. They will decide 
it for ua. . . . Our governing bodies ... in the past • • . have failed to consider 
tlte welfare of the people, either immigrants or Americans. The decision has been made as a 
result of pressure brought to bear upon public officials by private and selfirii interests. Our 
national characteristics may be changed; our love of freedom, our religion, our inventive faculties, 
our standard of life. All of the things, in fact, for which America has been more or less distinctive 
amon^ the nations, may be entirely altered. Our race may be supplanted by another, by an 
Asiatic one, for instance, and not because it is better so, nor because it is for the world^s good. 
On the contrary, it is in order that individuals interested in steamships may be benefited, and in 
order that emploj^ers may have cheaper labor. These selfish forces may be disguised* but they 
are there. 

A NOVEL PLEA FOR IMMIGRATION. 

BY ERNEST CROSBY IN THE ARENA. 

** Immin'ant children learn quickly in our schools, and most of them, espeeialbr the Jews 
from Eastern Europe, and the Italians, take high positions, holding their own, as a rule, with our 
native-bom children. Where we do fall short too often is in physique. More of us are hoUow-chested, 
slopingHshouldered, and nervous than is the case with the ordinary European, and especially with 
the peasant. From the purely scientific standpoint of breeding, we have every interest to admit 
the sturdy farm hand, just as we import the Percheron horse or the Southdown sheep. Whether 
the man can read and write or understand the Constitution is a matter of trifling importance in 
comparison. His children will learn all that quickly enough. But he will not know how to vote, 
we are told. When you consider the fact, however, that nearly one-half of our educated Americans 
vote diametrically against the other half, it is hara to see how the addition of a few uneducated 
voters can do much barm. Whichever way the ballot of the immigrant is cast, he will have about 
half of the American people with him, and they should bear the responsibility for the result, not he. 
Examinations in the three *R's' let in the anemic crook and sharper and 'shyster lawyer,' the gambler 
and the pawnbroker, and all that precious parasitic fraternity which lives tnr its wits and gravitates 
to the cities, shutting out the independent, self-supporting, brawny son of the soil whom most we 
need. I can not in justice overlook our faults nor be bund to the fact that the good points of 
other races supply our deficiencies, and I have already hinted at some of them. In tne great 
century of music, none of our blood produced a work of even the third class. We have never had a 
painter who could rank among the first score or two of great artists. We must go to Germany for 
our highest philosophy and to France for the most finished elegance of thouedit and manners. We 
know Httle of the joy of living;. We take our holidays sadly, and laugh with mental reservations. 
The Europeans come to us with a new capacity for mirth, a ^nius for jovialty and sociability. 
Are these ingredients to be despised? For a tew years he may navigate our streets with his hand-organ 
or his plaster-oasts and frequent hb genial cafe, but before long he must fit himself to our Procrustean 
bed, and at last we find him at work in the regulation store or at rest before the rigid bar or at the 
taciturn dairy-lunch counter. Is it desirable that we should compass sea and land in this way to 
make a proselyte? Should we reduce the whole world to one dead level? And not content with 
stifling the orip^naUty of the immigrant, we must needs carry our missionary zeal for uniformity to 
foreign lands m the hope of destroying all individuality. In Ap|;lo-Saxonising India and Japan 
we are crushing out the most wonderfm of arts beyond a possibihty of resurrection. We are the 
Ooths and Vandals of the day. We are the Tartars and the Turks. And the countries which we 
overrun have each its own priceless heritage of art and legend which we ruthlessly stamp imder foot." 
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MALE POPULATION AND MARITAL CONDITION. UNITED STATES. 

(From the Census for 1900.) 





Total. 


PBR CBNT. DISTRIBUTION BY MARITAL CONDITION. 


RACB, If ATIVXTY, 

PARBNTS. OR MARI- 
TAL CONDITION. 


15 

years 
and 
over. 


15 to 

19 
years 


20 to 
24 

years 


25 to 

29 

years 


30 to 

34 
years 


35 to 

44 

years 


45 to 

54 
years 


55 to 

64 
years 


65 
years 

and 
over. 


Age 

tm- 

known 


Total males. .. . 


38,816.448 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Single 


23.492,923 

13,956,314 

1.178.008 

84,237 

104.966 

34,201.735 


40.2 

54.5 

4.6 

0.3 

0.4 

100.0 


98.8 
1.0 

100.0 


77.6 

21.6 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

100.0 


45.8 

52.5 

1.2 

0.2 

0.3 

100.0 


27.6 

69.8 

2.0 

0.4 

0.2 

100.0 


16.9 

78.8 

3.6 

0.5 

0.2 

100.0 


10.3 

82.2 

6.8 

0.6 

0.1 

100.0 


7.6 

79.7 

11.9 

0.6 

0.2 

100.0 


5.7 

67.1 

26.4 

0.5 

0.3 

100.0 


28.6 


Married 


28 5 


Widowed 

Divorced 

White 


3.5 
0.3 
39.1 

100.0 






Single.- 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Negro 


20,565,745 

12,456.349 

1,020,406 

72,766 

86,469 

4.386,547 


40.2 

54.6 

4.5 

0.3 

0.4 

100.0 


99.0 
0.9 

t 

100.0 


79.5 

19.8 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

100.0 


47.3 

51.3 

1.0 

0.2 

0.2 

100.0 


28.1 

69.6 

1.8 

0.3 

0.2 

100.0 


17.0 

79.1 

3.3 

0.4 

0.2 

100.0 


10.3 

82.5 

6.4 

0.6 

0.2 

100.0 


7.7 

80.0 

11.6 

0.5 

0.1 

100.0 


5.8 

66.9 

26.5 

0.5 

0.3 

100.0 


28.7 

23.8 

3.1 

0.3 

44.1 

100.0 






Single 


2,786,580 

1.423,039 

151,245 

11,028 

14,655 

28,686,450 


39.2 

54.0 

5.8 

0.4 

0.6 

lOO.b 


97.9 
1.7 
0.1 

100.0 


64.3 

33.8 

1.1 

0.2 

0.6 

100.0 


32.9 

63.3 

2.8 

0.5 

0.5 

100.0 


21.0 

73.7 

4.3 

0.6 

0.4 

100.0 


13.2 

79.1 

6.7 

0.7 

0.3 

100.0 


7.2 

81.4 

10.5 

0.7 

0.2 

100*0 


5.3 

78.6 

15.3 

0.6 

0.2 

100.0 


4.6 

69.6 

26.0 

0.4 

0.4 

100.0 


28.2 


Married 


47.4 


Widowed 

Divorced 

Unknown. 

Native white 


5.5 

0.4 

18.5 

100.0 


Single 


18,762,111 

9,100,725 

693,967 

59,419 

70,228 

5,515,285 


43.6 

51.8 

4.0 

0.3 

0.4 

100.0 


99.0 
0.9 

100.0 


79.1 

20.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

100.0 


46.6 

51.9 

1.1 

0.2 

0.2 

100.0 


27.8 

69.7 

1.9 

0.4 

0.2 

100.0 


16.7 

79.1 

3.5 

0.5 

0.2 

100.0 


9.9 
82.9 
6.4 
0.7 
0.1 

100.0 


7.2 

80.9 

11.1 

0.7 

0.1 

100.0 


5.3 

68.6 

25.4 

0.7 

0.2 

100.0 


27.4 


Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Unknown 

Foreign bom white 


21.5 
2.6 
0.3 

48.2 

100.0 


Single 


1,803,634 

3.355.624 

326.439 

13,347 

16,241 

20,849,847 


29.4 

63.8 

6.2 

0.3 

0.3 

100.0 


99.1 
0.7 

100.0 


82.3 

17.1 

0.2 

100.0 


49.8 

49.2 

0.6 

0.1 

0.3 

100.0 


29.0 

69.3 

1.3 

0.2 

0.2 

100.0 


17.8 

79.0 

2.7 

0.3 

0.2 

100.0 


11.4 

81.6 

6.4 

0.4 

0.2 

100.0 


8.7 

78.1 

12.5 

0.5 

0.2 

100.0 


6.7 

63.8 

28.8 

0.4 

0.3 

100.0 


35.3 


Married. 

Widowed 

Divorced. 

Unknown 

Native white, both 
parents native. 
SingiA , , , . 


35.5 
5.7 
0.3 

23.2 

100.0 


12,956,535 

7.194,236 

587,910 

47,997 

63.169 

7,836,603 


39.7 

54.9 

4.5 

0.4 

0.5 

100.0 


98.7 
0.2 

I 

100.0 


75.9 

23.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.3 

100.0 


42.1 

56.2 

1.2 

0.3 

0.2 

100.0 


24.4 

72.9 

2.1 

0.4 

0.2 

100.0 


14.7 

80.9 

3.6 

0.6 

0.2 

100.0 


9.0 
83.8 
6.5 
0.6 
0.1 

100.0 


6.7 

81.5 

11.0 

0.7 

0.1 

100.0 


5.1 

68.9 

25.3 

0.5 

0.2 

100.0 


26.4 


Married 

Widowed 

Divorced , 

Unknown 

Native white, one 
or both parents 
foreign bom. 

Single 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

Unknown 


20.6 
2.5 
0.3 

50.2 

100.0 


5,805,576 

1,906.489 

106,057 

11,422 

7.059 


54.5 

42.7 

2.4 

0.2 

0.2 


98.7 
1.2 

III 

0.1 


86.7 

12.9 

0.2 


56.9 

42.0 

0.7 

0.2 

0.2 


35.7 

62.2 

1.7 

0.3 

0.1 


21.8 

74.5 

3.2 

0.4 

0.1 


14.0 

79.0 

6.3 

0.6 

0.1 


10.5 

76.7 

11.9 

0.8 

0.1 


7.6 

65.4 

26.1 

0.7 

0.2 


43.2 

86.1 

3.1 

0.4 

17.2 



(}) Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 

202 males and 2.457 females divorced under the am of 20; 11,944 males and 33,156 females 
divorced under the <xge of SO; 5,234,732 males and 3,240,076 females single between the ages of 20 
and 85. 52.3 and 33.6 per cent., respectively, of the total males and females between those ages. 
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FEMALE POPULATION AND MARITAL CONDITION. 








TotaL 


PBB cairr. DunuBTmoN bt mabital condition. 


NATIVrrTOF 

WABMNTM, OB ICABI- 

TALOOMDinOM. 


16 
years 
and 
over. 


16 to 
19 

years 


20 to 

24 
years 


26 to 

29 
years 


30 to 

84 
years 


36 to 

44 
years 


46 to 
64 

years 


66 to 

64 

years 


66 
years, 
and 
over. 


Age 
un- 
known 


Total females. . . 


37 178.127 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100,0 


100.0 


Single 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Divorced. 

Unknown 

White 


20,491,042 

13,813,787 

2.717,839 

114.677 

40.782 

32,607,461 


31.2 

66.9 

11.2 

0.6 

0.2 

100.0 


88.7 
10.9 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 

100.0 


51.6 

46.5 

1.4 

0.4 

0.1 

100.0 


27.5 

68 9 

2.9 

0.6 

0.1 

100.0 


16.6 

78.0 

4.6 

0.7 

0.1 

100.0 


11.1 

79.6 

8.6 

0.7 

0.1 

100.0 


7.8 

73.9 

17.6 

0.6 

0.1 

100.0 


6.6 

60.6 

32.3 

0.5 

0.1 

100.0 


6.0 

84.2 

59.3 

0.3 

0.2 

100.0 


24.6 
40.1 
16.7 
0.7 
18.9 

100.0 






Single 


17,868,294 

12,322,697 

2,291,949 

91,764 

32.767 

4.447,447 


31.4 

67.3 

10.7 

0.4 

0.2 

100.0 


89.6 
10.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

100.0 


63.5 

45.2 

0.9 

0.3 

0.1 

100.0 


28.5 

68.8 

2.1 

0.5 

0.1 

100.0 


17.1 

78.6 

3.7 

0.6 

0.1 

100.0 


11.5 

80.3 

7.6 

0.6 

0.1 

100.0 


8.1 

74.8 

16.4 

0.6 

0.1 

100.0 


6.9 

61.2 

31.3 

0.5 

0.1 

100.0 


6.1 

34.7 

68.7 

0.3 

0.2 

100.0 


26.3 


liarried 


37.2 


Widowed 


12.3 


Divorced. 

Unknown 

Negro. 


0.6 
23.7 

100.0 






Single 


2,659.682 

1,444.633 

414,151 

22.043 

7,038 

27.908,929 


29.9 

63.7 

16.4 

0.8 

0.2 

100.0 


83.2 
16.7 
0.9 
0.1 
0.1 

100.0 


39.7 

54.6 

4.7 

0.8 

0.2 

100.0 


20.6 

69.4 

8.6 

1.2 

0.2 

100.0 


12.9 

73.1 

12.4 

1.4 

0.2 

100.0 


8.0 

72.3 

18.3 

1.2 

0.2 

100.0 


6.1 

66.3 

28.6 

0.8 

0.2 

100.0 


4.1 

51.9 

43.2 

0.5 

0.3 

100.0 


4.3 

28.9 

66.0 

0.3 

0.6 

100.0 


21.6 


Married 


45.6 


Widowed. 

Divorced 


23.1 
1.2 


Unknown 

Native whit^ 


8.6 
100.0 


Single 


16.746.736 

9,467.043 

1.589.363 

79.236 

26.561 

4.698.632 


34.5 

65.6 

9.3 

0.5 

0.2 

100.0 


89.6 
10.1 
0.1 
0.1 
0.1 

100.0 


53.6 

45.1 

0.9 

0.3 

0.1 

100.0 


29.2 

68.0 

2.2 

0.5 

0.1 

100.0 


18.2 

77.3 

3.8 

0.6 

0.1 

100.0 


12.4 

79.3 

7.6 

0.7 

0.1 

100.0 


8.9 
74.9 
16.4 
0.7 
0.1 

100.0 


7.9 

61.7 

29.7 

0.6 

0.1 

100.0 


7.1 

34.1 

58.3 

0.3 

0.2 

100.0 


27.0 


Married 


36.4 


Widowed 

Divorced 


9.6 
0.6 


Unknown 

Foreign bom white . . 


26.6 
100.0 


Single 


1.121.668 

2.866,664 

702.696 

12.518 

6.206 

20.099.615 


19.6 

64.2 

16.8 

0.3 

0.1 

100.0 


88.9 
10.9 

0.1 
0) 

0.1 

100.0 


53.3 

45.8 

0.6 

0.1 

0.2 

100.0 


26.4 

72.5 

1.7 

0.3 

0.1 

100.0 


13.1 

83.1 

3.4 

0.3 

0.1 

100.0 


8.4 
83.8 
7.4 
0.3 
0.1 

100.0 


6.0 

74.6 

18.9 

0.4 

0.1 

100.0 


4.7 

60.1 

34.7 

0.4 

0.1 

100.0 


4.1 

36.9 

59.6 

0.2 

0.3 

100.0 


23.2 


Married. 


40.8 


Widowed 


24.6 


Divorced. 

Native white, both 
parents native.. 
Rifif^A 


0.3 
11.1 

100.0 


11.428.302 

7.263.862 

1.332.393 

62,596 

22.373 

7.809,414 


31.0 

67.7 

10.6 

0.5 

0.2 

100.0 


87.4 
12.2 
0.2 
0.1 
0.1 

100.0 


48.7 

49.8 

1.1 

0.3 

0.1 

100.0 


25.2 

71.8 

2.3 

0.6 

0.1 

100.0 


15.7 

79.7 

3.8 

0.7 

0.1 

100.0 


10.9 

80.8 

7.4 

0.8 

0.1 

100.0 


8.5 

76.6 

15.1 

0.7 

0.1 

100.0 


7.8 

62.1 

29.5 

0.6 

0.1 

100.0 


7.0 

84.2 

68.3 

0.3 

0.2 

100.0 


26.6 


Married 


36.4 


Widowed 


9.6 


Divorced 


0.6 


Unknown 

Native white, one or 
both parents for- 

si^.^".;::::: 


28.0 
100.0 


5.318.434 

2.213.191 

266.960 

16,641 

4.188 


44.4 

49.4 

5.7 

0.4 

0.1 


94.9 
6.0 

1, 


64.8 

34.3 

0.6 

0.2 

0.1 


37.7 

60.0 

1.8 

0.4 

0.1 


23.6 

72.1 

3.7 

0.5 

0.1 


16.0 

75.4 

7.9 

0.6 

0.1 


10.7 

71.6 

17.1 

0.6 

0.1 


8.5 

68.8 

32.0 

0.6 

0.1 


7.9 

32.3 

69.3 

0.3 

0.2 


42.3 


Married 


36.4 


Widowed. 

Divorced 


9.3 
0.3 


Unknown 


11.7 



t Less than one-tenth of 1 per cent. 
AGE TO MARRIAGE CONTRACT WITHOUT CONSENT OP PARENTS. 

In most of the States which have laws on this subject, 21 years is the age for males; in Cali- 
fornia. Delaware, Idaho, and North Dakota, 18; in Tennessee, 16; and for females 21 years in Florida, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kentucky. Louiidana. Minnesota. Montana. Nebraska, North Carolina. Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhode Island. South Carolina. South Dakota. Utah, Yirginia. West Virsiuia. Wisconsin, and 
Wyomins. and 18 in all the other States having laws, except Delaware, District of Columbia, Idaho, 
Maryland, New York, and Tennessee, in which it is 16 years, and California and North Dakota, 15 
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DIVORCE STATISTICS. 

PROM REPORTS OP DR. 8. W. DIKE, SECRETARY OP THE NATIONAL LEAGUE POR THE 
PROTECTION OP THE PAMILT. 

We must still regret that only the nine States mentioned below publish an- 
nually statistics of divorces. For the rest of the United States we nave no re- 
liable information, since the invaluable Federal Report of 1889, which brought 
the facts down only to 1886. Pres. Roosevelt, however, has tirged an appro- 

g nation to enable these statistics to be brought down to date, and we may 
ope, therefore, for more information by another year. 

Meanwhile the States ought to provide their own statistics in many cases. 
There should be no good reason why such great and wealthy States as New 
York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and others should not collect and publish annually 
their statistics of Births, Marriages, Divorces, and Deaths, as well as Vermont 
and Rhode Island. No people of a progressive State should be without the 
data such publications ^ord. 

The following facts are from the 9 States which do publish such statistics: 

Maine granted 552 divorces in 1892, and these have rapidly increased imtil 
there were 905 in 1902. There was one divorce to every 7.1 marriages in 1901, 
and probably one to a little over 6 in 1902. Out of the 808 granted in 1901 
64 were for adultery, 226 for desertion; 112 for intoxication; 317 for cruelty 
or cruel and abusive treatment; and 31 for failure to support. 

New Hampshire has lately collected her statistics of divorce from 1858 
to the present time. These are interesting as showing the entirely modem 
feature of the divorce movement, which the early statistics of Connecticut fully 
corroborate. With the exception of the two smallest counties in the State, 
whose records were destroyed by fire, there were only 60 divorces in the State 
in 1858. All the cotmties give 159 in 1870. In 1880 there were 32; in 1891 
they reached 412; and there were 482 in 1901. In this last year there was one 
divorce to every 8.3 marriages. 

Vermont, with an almost stationary population, granted 164 divorces in 
1870; 138 in 1880; as few as 91 in 1885; but rapidly increased to 290 in 1895; 
then fell to 227 in 1901 ; but rose to 316 in 1902, or one to every 10 marriages. 
The fluctuations in these figures may be in part due to the carrying over of an 
unusual number of divorce suits in some years to the next year. 

Massachusetts granted 404 divorces m 1870; 595 in 1880; 790 in 1892; and 
1,601 in 1902. In 1872 there was one divorce to 47 marriages; in 1882, one to 
34; and in 1902, one to 16. 

Rhode Island granted 202 divorces in 1870; 274 in 1880; 296 in 1892; and 
482 in 1901. There were 493 divorces in 1902, one to 8.4 marriages. 

Coimecticut averaged 497 divorces annually for the three years 1867-1869. 
For the next ten years they averaged 429. In the decade ending 1890 the 
average was 424. The average for the decade ending 1902 was 423. In 1902 
there were only 354 When we remember that the population of Connecticut 
has increased nearly 70 per cent, since 1870, it is apparent that Connecticut is 
really greatly reducmg her divorce rate. The repeal of the notorious "omnibus 
clause* in 1878, the stricter practice of the courts in recent years, the large 
Roman Catholic element in the increased population, and the wholesome 
influence of the churches of the State have all probably combined to produce 
this result. 

Ohio granted 1,008 divorces in 1870, or ore to 25 marriages. In 1880 there 
were 1,578. In 1890 there were 2,306, o one to 14.5 marriages. In 1900 
there were 3,878, and in 1902 there were 4,276. In the last year there was a 
divorce for every 8.8 marriages. The increase was very steady until within 
the last six years, when it has been phenomenally rapid. 

Indiana granted 1.170 in 1870; 1,423 in 1880; 1,721 in 1890; and 2,896 in 
1898. Then there were 4,031 in the next year and 4,669 in the year 1900. In 
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this last year there was a divorce to every 5.7 marriages for the entire State. 
But an improvement is seen in the figtires for the last two years reported. In 

1901 the number fell to 3,585, and in the following year there were 3,552. In 

1902 the ratio to marriages was one to 7.6. The reasons for the improvement 
are not apparent. 

Michigan granted 554 divorces in 1870; 1,149 in 1880; and 2,418 in 1900 
The ratio to marriages in the last year noted was about one to 11. 

RECENT FOREIGN FIGURES. 

Some foreign figures that have been collected since 1889 show the trend of 
things in Etux>pe. There were 1 ,01 8 divorces in Switzerland in 1898, and the rate 
since the uniform law of 1876 has not changed perceptibly. Nor did that law 
reduce divorces. A great reduction in divorces has occurred in Germany under 
the new imperial law. For 1891-95 the annual average was 7,258. In 1896 
they were 8,601 ; in 1899 they had become 9,563. But under the new law, in 
1900, they dropped to 8,934, and in 1901 to 8,037. Divorces in Sweden had 
increased to 316 in 1892 from an average of about 200 twenty years earlier. 
Belgium had 128 separations in 1870; 295 in 1880, or one to 162 marriages; 
373 in 1890, or one to 130 marriages; and 821 in 1901, or one to 41 marriages. 
It should be said that separation is the only form of divorce known in Belgium. 
France, under the divorce law of 1884, granted 6,245 in 1885, and reached 
its highest number in 1897, when 7,460 were granted. Since then they ap- 
pear to decrease, only 7,157 being granted in the year 1900. A still greater 
decrease is ijrobable for 1902. In 1897 there were 406 divorces by conver- 
sion. That is, in France it is allowable to obtain a separation for five years 
and at the end of that time to apply for the conversion of the separation 
into an absolute divorce if the parties have not in the meanwhile become recon- 
ciled. In the Netherlands there were 156 divorces in all in 1870; 226 in 1880; 
and 476 in 1890. Here divorce by conversion of separation is allowed. In 
England and Wales there were 176 divorces in 1870; 336 in 1880; 364 in 1890; 
and 727 in 1899. 



The foregoing statements were written in 1905, since when there has been 
little new information obtainable, although the last Congress voted to bring 
the important report of 1889 down to date. 

DIVORCE STATISTICS OF SEVEN CITIES. 

NUMBER OP ABSOLUTE DIVORCES GRANTED. 





New 
York* 


Chicago 


Phila- 
delphia 


Boston 


Detroit 


Indian- 
apolis 




1895 


202 
260 
393 
499 
453 
522 
596 
670 
803 
843 


1.145 
1,140 
1,150 
1,214 
1,607 
1,690 
1,740 
1,998 
2,464 
2,360 


364 
362 
370 
374 
437 
484 
494 
577 
640 
614 


269 
357 
334 
336 
319 
245 
445 
421 
508 
512 


263 
262 
212 
296 
347 
394 
364 
462 
488 
449 


427 
418 
626 
575 
607 
314 
470 
387 
314 
260 


277 


1896 


284 


1897 


263 


1898 


297 


1899 


282 


1900 


241 


1901 


368 


1902 


368 


1903 


314 


1904 


372 






Total 10 years 


5,231 


16,388 


4,706 


3,746 


3,518 


4.298 


3.151 



"■Manhattan and Bronx. These statistics were collected by The World, in February, 1905. 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE LAWS. 

(Revised to Jan. 1, 1905.) 

Marriajses between whites and' persons of negro descent are prohibited and punishable in 
AUtbama, Aruona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Indiana. 
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Indian Territory, Kentuoksiy Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Or^n, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Virginia and West Virginia. 

Marriages between whites and Indians are void in Arixona, North Carolina, Oregon, and 
South Carolina. 

Marriages between whites and Chinese are void in Arizona, California, Mississippi, Oregon, 
and Utah. 

Marriage between first cousins is forbidden in Arizona, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana. Indian 
Territory. Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri^evada, New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio. Oklahoma. 
Oregon, Fennsylvania, South Dakota, Washington and Wyoming, and in some of them is declared 
incestuous and void, and marriage with step-relatives is forbidden in all the States except Morida, 
Hawaiian Islands, Iowa, Kentucky, Minnesota, New York, Tennessee, Wisconsin. 

Connecticut and Minnesota prohibit the marriage of an epileptic, imbecile, or feeble-minded 
woman under 45 years of aj^e, or cohabitation by any male of this description with a woman under 
45 years of age, and marriage of lunatics is void in the District of Columbia, Kentucky, Midne, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, New Jersey, and Ohio; persons having sexual diseases in Michigan. 

Ohio forbids marriage between drunkards and those applying for licenses imder the influence 
of intoxicating liquors. 

^ Marriages are voidable in nearly all the States when contracted under the age of consent to 
eohabit, through fraud, or if one of the parties is suffering from insanity. 

DIVORCE, ABSOLUTE, CAUSES FOR. 



husband's knowledge or agency,'' in Alabama, Arizona, Greoi«ia, Kansas, Kentucky, Mississippi, 
Missouri, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma. Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. 

Insanity or idiocy at time of marriage, in Georgia, Mississippi, and Virginia; insanity lasting 
ten years, in Washington; in Florida, four years; insanity and six years' confinement in an asylum, 
on SIX years' residence, in Idaho; permanent insanity in Arkansas and Indian Territory. 

Other causes in different States are as follows: "Commission of the crime against nature," in 
Alabama; "husband notoriously immoral before marriage, unknown to wife." in West Virginia; 
"fugitive from justice," in Louisiana, North Carolina, and Virginia; "gross misbehavior or wicked- 
ness," in Rhode Island; "any gross neglect of duty^" in Kansas, Ohio, and Oklahoma; "refusal of 
wife to remove into the State," in Tennessee; "joining any religious sect that believes marriage 
unlawful, and refusing to cohabit," in Kentucky, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire; "vagrancy 
of the husband," in Missouri; "refusal of wife to cohabit for twelve months," in North Carolina: 
"excesses," in Texas; "where wife by cruel and barbarous treatment renders condition of husband 
intolerable," in Penn^lvania: "concealment of sexual disease," in Kentucky; obtaining divorce in 
another State^ Michigan and Ohio ; "conviction of a felony prior to marriage," in Arizona, Missouri, 
Virginia, and West Virginia; "incurable Chinese leprosy," m Hawaiian Islands; "offering indignities 
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rendering conditions intolerable,'' in the Indian Territory^; voluntan' separation for fi-ve years, in 
Wisconsin. Public defamation of other party, in Louisiana. In Georgia an absolute divorce is 
cranted only after the concurrent verdict of two juries, at different terms of the court. In New 
York absolute divorce is fpranted for but one cause, adultery. Collusion and connivance bar a 
divorce, also any condonation of a violation of the marriage vow. 



ANOTHER VIEW OF DIVORCE. 



BT OEORGB B. HOWABD IN 



HISTORY OF MATRIMONIAL INSTITUTIONS, 

PP. 220. 252 and 259. 



Vol in. 



Certain it is that one rises from a detailed study of American divorce legislation with the 
conviction that, faulty as are our divorce laws, our marriap^ laws are far worse. . . . Indeed, 
there has been a great deid of misdirected and hastv criticism of American divorce legislation. 

There " seems no ground for concluding that the increase of divorce in America necessarily 
points to a decline in the standard of domestic morality, except perhaps in a small section of the 
wealthy class, though it must be admitted that if this increase should continue, it may tend to in- 
duce such a decline."! Even more emphatic is Commissioner Wright: "I do not believe that 
divorce is a menace to the purity and sacredness of the family, but I do believe it is a menace 
to the infernal brutality, of whatever name, and be it crude or refined, which at times makes a 
hell of the holiest human relations. ... I believe the result will be an enhanced puritv, a 
sublime sacredness, a more beautiful embodiment of Lamertine's trinity — the trinity of the father, 
the mother and the child — "to preserve which in all sacredness, society must take the bitter 
medicine labeUed divorce."* . . . 

There is then no need to despair of the future. It is vain to turn back the hand on the dial. 
The problem of individual liberty, has become the problem of social liberty. Individualisation for 
the sake of socialization must continue its beneficent work. There must be growth, constant 
readjustment. Marriage will in truth be holy, if it rests on the free troth plight of equals whose 
love is deep enough to embrace a rational regard for the rights of posterity. The home will not 
have less sanctity when through it flows the stream of the larger human life. The family will 
indeed survive, but it will be a family of a higher tsrpe. Its evolution is not yet complete. Co- 
ercive ties will still further yield to voluntary spiritual ties; for individual liberty appears to be 
the essential condition of social progress." 

iBryce Studies in Hist, and Jur.. 860. ^Wright in Arena., V. 141. 143. 



DEATH RATES. 

CERTAIN CAUSES, FOR THE REGISTRATION AREA, 1900 AND 1890. 
(From Twelfth Census.) 



CAUSB 


NTTMBBB OF 
DBATHB 


DBATH RATB PBB 
100,000 


INCBBABB OB DB- 
CBBABB IN DBATH 
BATB, 1890 TO 1900 




1000 


1890 


1900 


1890 


Increase 


Decrease 


Pneumonia 


66,296 
64,898 
38,608 
24,609 
24,124 

19,173 
17,296 
16,668 
13,903 
13.768 

13,108 

12,026 
10,201 
9,749 
6,882 
6,367 
2,830 
2.526 


36,762 
48,236 
23,939 
20,467 
11,736 

9,631 

9.410 

8.823 

14.632 

16,669 

17,427 

9,666 
13,786 
9,097 
1,216 
6,066 
6,432 
3,773 


191.9 
190.6 
134.0 
86.1 
. 83.7 

66.6 
60.0 
64.0 
48.3 
47.8 

46.6 

41.8 
36.4 
33.8 
23.9 
18.6 
9.8 
8.8 


186.9 
246.4 
121.8 
104.1 
69.7 

49.0 
47.9 
44.9 
74.4 
79.7 

88.6 

49.1 
70.1 
46.3 
6.2 
30.9 
27.6 
19.2 


6.0 




Consumption^ 


64.9 


12.2 

"iiio" 

17.6 

12.1 

9.1 




Diarrhoeal diseases* 


19.0 


Diseases of the kidneys' 




Apoplexy 

Cancer 




Old age 




Brononitis 


26.1 


t holera infantum 




81.9 


Lebility and atrophy 




43.1 


Inflammation of the brain and 

meningitis 

Diphth^a 

Typhoid fever 




7.8 




84.7 




12.6 


TniliienEa. 


17.7 




Diseases of the brain. . , 


12.8 


Jroup 




17.8 


Malarial fever 




10.4 









> Including general tuberculosis. > Including pericarditis. * Including cholera morbus, colitis 
diarrhoMK dysentery, and enteritis. * Including mght't (" 
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DEATH RATE PER i,ooo POPULATION. 

(From U. S. Oensus Bulltin 15, 1904.) 





1890 


Twenty- 
five years 
1876-1900 


1900 


Austria 


29.4 
20.6 
19.0 
19.6 
22.8 
24.4 
24.0 
32.4 
18.2 
26.4 
20.5 
17.9 
19.7 
32.5 
17.1 
20.8 
19.6 


28.6 t 

20.1 

18.3 

19.1 

21.9 

24.2 

23.7 

32.3 

18.2 

26.5 

20.3 

16.6 

19.2 

30.3 

17.0 

20.6 


25.4 


TMgi^im 


19.3 


Pepm^M'k .... 


16.9 


E^iglft'T^d Hnd WiUeff 


18.2 


Fraiioe 


21.9 


Gorrnan Kmpir© 


22.1 


Prussia.' 


21.8 


HuDflrary. 


26.9 


Ireland 


19.6 


Italy. 


23.8 


Nf^therlAndff - . - - . . , 


17.8 


Norway. 


15.9 


Scotland . . . 


18.5 


Spftin , 


28.7 


Sweden 


16.8 


Switzerland 


19.3 


United States (reiristration area) 


17.8 







Average for twenty years, 1878-1884, 1888-1900. 

In 1900 the registration was more complete. The "registration" area 
means areas where there are adequate ofl&cial returns. "Non-registration" areas 
are those where the census entmierators made the reports*, or where the 
ofl&cial reports were too defective to be adequate. The registration area 
now covers 29,000,000 of the population and in the registration area it is 
estimated that the death rate of 1900 was 17.8, but the census states that 
as the non-registration area was largely rural the real death rate was between 
17.8 and 16.4, (the rural registration rate). 

BIRTH RATE. 

The United States had a birth-rate of 31.5 in the census year of 1880, 
though all census birth rates are admittedly too low. For 1890 it was 26.68. 
The Birth-rate for 1900 was 27.2. Pew of the States publish records of births. 
The birth-rate for Connecticut averaged 23.6 for 1850-60; 22.7, 1861-70; 24.6, 
1871-80; 23.0, 1881-90; 24.1, 1891-1900, and 22.4 for 1901-1902. 

In Rhode Island, owing probably to immigration, the birth-rate has 
somewhat risen. In 1870 it was 24.0; in 1880, 22.9; 1890, 24.7; 1900, 25.8. 
In Massachusetts it has fallen. It was 28.08 in 1851 ; 29.28, in 1860; 26.25, in 
1870; 24.80, 1880; 25.81, 1890; 26.16, 1900, and 24.58, 1902. 

Comparing the statistics of Etu'ope for 1896 and the U. S. 1890, thecotin* 
tries with the highest birth-rates were Russia, Htmgary, Austria, and those 
with the lowest, France, Ireland, the United States, Sweden. Birth statistics 
are evidently effected by the extent to which prevention of births is practiced 
in different cotmtries, but generally speaking tne more tmcivilized the race, the 
higher^the birth-rate. In India the birth-rate is said to be 48. In the U. S. in 
1890, it was 26.35 for whites, 29.07 for colored, and 38.29 for whites with both 
parents foreign. But all rates of the census are undoubtedly too low, owing to 
faulty registration. 

Birth-rates also undoubtedly vary with economic conditions. Von Meyr 
showed that births in Bavaria from 1835 to 1860 rose and fell diversely with tne 
price of rye. 

Dr. John S. Billings sasrs: "It is probable that the most important factor in the ohange is 
the deliberate and voluntary avoidance or prevention of child-bearing on the part of ft steadily 
increasing number of married people, who not only prefer to have but few children, but who 
know how to obtain their wish." 
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DWELLINGS OF FAMILIES. 

(Prom Census Reports. See also Cities.) , 

DBinnnoNS or Cbnsus Tbbmb. A dwelling, for oensns purposes, is "a plaee in iHiioh, ai 
the time of the oensus, one or more persons resularly sleep." It may be a hotel, tenement, stable, 
loft, tent^ or canal-boat. 

Families aeoording to the oensus, divided into * 'families " or ' 'private families. " A * *f amily," 
according to the census, is any * 'group of individuals who occupy jointly a dwelling-plaee or piut 
of a dweUing-plaee or for any individual living alone in any place of abode. " A '^lamilY" may 
include all the occupants and employees of a hotel, cabin, tent, factonr or stable, if they habitually 
sleep there. A ' 'private family " is a family in the ordinary sense. In 1900 there were 16,006,797 
"onvate families" and 223,797 other families, so small a number relatively as not materially to 
affect percentages. 

AVBRAGB NUMBER TO A FAMILY. 

1860, 5.6; 1860, 5.3; 1870, 5.1; 1880, 6.0; 1890, 4.9; 1900, 4.7, indicating a 
steady diminution. 

AVBRAGB NUMBBR OP PERSONS TO A "DWELLING." 

1880, 5.6; 1890, 5.5; 1900, 5.3. 



OWNERSHIP OF HOMES. 





HAVING HOMB8 


UMS HAVING HOMB8 


AVnilAOn NtrUBBB 

OF pnnsoNS to a— 


•TATB OB 


Owned 


Hired 


Owned 


Hired 


DweU- 
ing 


Fam- 
ily 


Pri- 




Total 


Free 


Mort- 
gN^ed 


Total 


Free 


Mort- 
gN^ed 


vate 

fam- 

Uy 


United States.... 


46.6 


31.8 


14.7 


63.6 


64.4 


44.4 


20.0 


36.6 


6.3 


4.7 


4.6 


N.Atlantic div. 

8. Central div.. 
Western div... 


38.0 
40.7 
66.7 
43.4 
63.4 


22.3 
33.2 
36.3 
36.1 
42.7 


16.7 
7.6 

20.4 
7.8 

10.7 


62.0 
69.3 
44.3 
66.6 
46.6 


78.2 
66.2 
72.3 
61.2 
81.0 


48.2 
46.0 
42.2 
42.3 
63.4 


30.0 
9.3 

30.1 
8.9 

17.6 


21.8 
44.8 
27.7 
48.8 
19.0 


6.9 
6.2 
6.0 
6.1 
4.7 


4.6 
6.0 
4.6 
6.0 
4.4 





SLUMS. 

According to the Eleventh Census, Chicago had 15.51 persons to a dwelling 
in the slums and New York 36.79. Yet rates for these miserable quarters in 
New York slums average $21.39 per month for five rooms; $15.38 for four; 
$11.12 for three; $7.86 for two, and $5.04 for one room. According to Prof. 
Henderson ("Modem Methods of Charity," p. 383,) it is not imcommon for slttm 
tenements in the larger cities to rent annually for 20 to 25 per cent, of their total 
value, and frequently to absorb one-third of the tenant's income. The over- 
crowding, says the New York Tenement Commission, * 'results in keeping 
children up and out of doors tmtil midnight in warm weather because the rooms 
are almost unendurable; making cleanliness of house and street difficult; filling 
the air with unwholesome emanations and foul odors of every kind; producing 
a condition of nervous tension ; interfering with separateness and sacredness of 
home life; leading to promiscuotis mixing of all ages and sexes in a single room; 
thus breaking down the barriers of modesty, and conducive to the corruption 
of the young, and occasionallv to revolting crimes." The result, says Prof. 
Henderson, ''is a frightful death rate and an mhtunan life." 
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OWNVKSHIP OP BOMBS. 1890 AND 1900 



"S 





Number of 
families 




BOMU — 


KIND or rAMILT 


Owned 


Hired 




Total 


Free 


Mortgased 


1900 
All familiM 


16.187.716 


46.6 


31.8 


14.7 


63.6 






Fftrm familiM 


6,698,901 
10,488,814 

12,690.162 


64.4 
36.3 

47.8 


44.4 
23.4 

34.4 


20.0 
12.9 

18.4 


36.6 


Othw fumflim 


63.7 


1890 
All f^millM 


62.2 






Faim familififf 


4.767.179 
7.922.973 


66.9 
36.9 


47.3 
26.7 


18.6 
10.2 


34.1 


0»h^ ffttn^lV* 


63.1 









PBIYATB FAiaUaS 
HATINO BOMBS — 


PBB CBBT. or PBITATB 

rABM r AMILIBS 

HAYING BOMBS 


PBB OBNT. or OTHBB 
PBITATB rAMUJBS 
HAriNO BOMBS — 


RACB OB AOB Or 
BMJLD 


Owned 


Hired 


Owned 




Owned 






Total 


Free 


Mort- 
sased 


Total 


Free 


gaged 


Hired 


Total 


Free 


Mort- 
gN^ed 


Hired 


Total 


46.7 


32.0 


14.7 


63.3 


64.4 


44.4 


20.0 


36.6 


36.6 


24.8 


11.7 


63.6 


White 

Ne«o 

IncBan 

MooffoUaa 


49.7 

21.8 

91.4 

8.6 


33.8 

16.2 

88.2 

8.0 


16.9 
6.6 
3.2 
0.6 


60.3 
91.4 


70.3 

26.3 

96.6 

8.8 


48.2 

18.3 

90.2 

6.3 


22.1 
7.0 
6.4 
2.6 


29.7 

74.7 

4.4 

91.2 


38.3 

19.0 

86.6 

8.6 


26.8 

14.6 

86.0 

8.0 


12.6 
4.6 
0.6 
0.6 


61.7 
81.0 
13.4 
91.6 






White- 
Native 

Foreign-bom 

Total 


61.1 
46.1 

46.7 


36.7 
28.7 

32.0 


16.4 
17.4 

14.7 


48.9 
63.9 

63.3 


68.2 
81.2 

64.4 


48.1 
48.4 

44.4 


20.1 
32.8 

20.0 


31.8 
18.8 

36.6 


39.1 
36.7 

36.6 


27.0 
23.6 

24.8 


12.1 
13.2 

11.7 


60.9 
63.3 

63.6 



In 1900, only 46.7 per cent, of "private families," or less than one-half of the 
families of our country owned their own homes; only 32 per cent., less than one 
third, owned unmortgaged homes. Prom 1890 to 1900, the number of families 
owning their own homes fell from 47.8 to 46.5 per cent; mortgaged homes 
increased from 13.4 to 14.7 per cent. Of farm families, in 1900, 64.4 per cent, 
owned a home and only 44 per cent, an unmortgaged home. For cities, see 
Cities. Prom 1890 to 1900 tne number of farm tenants increased from 34.1 
per cent, to 35.6 per cent. 





PBBTcBNT. or rABMS opbbatbd bt— 


BTATB OB TBBBITOBT 


Ownere 


Cash tenants 


Share tenants 




1900 


1890 


1880 


1900 


1890 


1880 


1900 


1890 


1880 


United States 


64.7 


71.6 


74.5 


13.1 


10.0 


8.0 


22.2 


18.4 


17.6 








64.7 


71.6 


74.6 


13.1 


10.0 


8.0 


22.2 


18.4 


17.6, 


N. Atlantic Division 

S. Atlantic Division. 

Western Division 


79.2 
66.8 
72.1 
61.4 
83.4 


81.6 
61.6 
76.6 
61.6 
87.9 


84.0 
63.9 
79.5 
63.8 
86.0 


9.8 
17.9 

9.6 
17.3 

7.7 


7.9 
12.8 

7.7 
14.0 

6.0 


7.0 
11.6 

6.2 
11.8 

6.6 


11.0 
26.3 
18.4 
31.3 
8.9 


10.6 
26.7 
16.7 
24.6 
7.1 


9.0 
24.6 
16.3 
24.4 

8.6 
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PROGRESS OF THE UHI 

CONDBNSBD VROM OPPICIAL PIGURBS 



ALL FTNANOIAL VALUES IN 
DOLLABS. 


1800. 


1810. 


1820. 


1830. 


1840. 


Area, square miles ^ 

Population. 


827,844 


1.999,775 
7.239,881 


2.069.043 
9.668.453 


2.069.043 
12,866.020 


2.069.048 
17.069.463 


Population per sq. ooUe. . . . 


8.29 


Wealth per capita 












Pub. debt, less cash in Tr.« . 
Debt, per cap..less Tr.cash.. 
C^oulation per capita 


82,976,294.35 
16.63 


53,173,217.52 
7.34 


91.016.666.15 
9.42 


48.666.406.60 
8.77 


3.673.343.82 
.21 


National banks 












National banks — cwital... . 












Bank clearings, total 












Deposit^? in savings hAnVii 






1.138.676 
8.636 


6,973.304 
38.086 


14,061,620 


Depositors in savs. banks.. . 






78.701 


Farms and oroo.. value of . 








Farm oroduots. value of 












Manufactures, value of . . . . 






















Receipts — ^Net ordinary.. . . 

Customs 

Expenditures — Netordin. . 

War 

Nav3r 

Pensions... 

Intere«9t. . . 

Imports of merchandise 

Imp. of merch. per capita. . 

E3q>orts of mer. per capita.. 
Exp. of iron and steel 


10.848.749 

809,397 

7.411.370 

2.660.879 

3,448.716 

64.131 

3.402.601 

91.252,768 

17.19 

70.971,780 

13.97 


9.384,214 

8,583.309 

6.311.082 

2.294.324 

1,654,244 

83.744 

3.163.671 

86,400.000 

11.80 

66.767.970 

9.22 

139.000 

33.502.000 

3.897.570 


17.840.670 

16,005.612 

13.134.531 

2.630.392 

4.387.990 

4,208.376 

6.151.004 

74.460.000 

7.71 

69.691.669 

7.22 

57.000 

41.657.678 

3.891,869 


24.844.117 

21.922.391 

13.229.633 

4.767.129 

3.239.429 

1.363.297 

1.912.676 

62.720.966 

71.670,736 

5.67 

309.473 

46.977.332 

6,641,016 


19.480.116 

13.499.602 

24.139.920 

7.095.267 

6.113.897 

2.603.662 

174.698 

98.268.706 

6.76 

123.668.932 

7.26 

1.104.466 


agricultural oroducts. 




92.648,067 






11,149,621 


Farm animals, tot. value of. 






Production of gold 




"2,463 


» 73.112 


» 664,960 


^ 11,697,829 


silver 






ooal, tons. 






•366 


179.734 


864.879 


Petroleum, gals. 
Pig iron. tons.. . 












20,000 


166.000 


286^908 


Steel, tons .. 


















uioo 


Wonl. nniinrlM . 










36,802,114 


Wheat, bushels. 
Oom, bushels. 










84,823,272 










377.631.876 


Cotton, bales . . 
Sugar tons 


166,656 


340,000 


606,061 


976,846 


2.177.836 
69.246 


Cotton exported, pounds . . 








298,469,102 
23 


743.941.061 










2;818 


Passengers carried .... 










Frt. MAT. 1 milA. tnim. 












Frt. rates p. ton p. mile 

American ves. built, tons. . . 

In foreign trade, tons. . 

In domestic trade,tons 

fVktnTinAmiA.1 fii.i1iiriui 




** 








106.261 
669.921 
301.919 


127,676 
984,269 
440,175 


61,394 
619.048 
660.066 


68.560 
676.476 
614.608 


121.204 

899.766 

1,280.999 


Number 













Amount of liabilities.. . 












Poetoffices 


903 
280.804 


2,300 
661.684 


'4.566 
1.111.927 


8.460 
1.850.683 


18.468 


Receipts of postoffioes 

Telegraph messages sent . . . 


4.648.622 


Newspapers and periodicals 
Public schools, salaries .... 




><359 




W861 


1.403 


Patents issued 










1.466 


Immigrants arrived 






» 8.386 


23.322 


84.066 











^Exclusive of Alaska and islands. 'True valuation of real and personal property. * Estima- 
ted. 'Total debt prior to 1850. * Imports for consumption after 1860. • Domestic exports only 
after 1860. ^Includes manufactufes. ^Does not include value of animals in cities, estimated in 
1900 at $220,000,000. 'Pennsylvania anthracite shipments, 1820 to 1860. Entire ooal product 
1870 to 1901. 
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TED STATES, 1800-1900. 

OP U. S. BUREAU OP STATISTICS 



'<>In addition to this it is estimated that 10,000.000 barrels ran to waste in and prior to 1802 
for want oi a market. " 1845. ^ On wheat oer bunhel, all rail. " For domestic consimierf , 
"1810 to 1860, inclusive. »»1828. ^1870 to 1900 from Rowell's Directory. »'1820 to 1850, 
total alien passengers arrived. i*Years ending June 30 to date. 
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ABBA, TOrVlAr 
nON, AMD nf- 



1901 



1902 



1903 



1904 



1905 



Jij^ 

Population^.. . 
Paraouare mile. 

WeJUi>.* 

Par oaptta 

Publio debt 

Per capita debt. 
Cireulation p e 

eapita 

National Banks. . 

Capital 

QearincB. 

Depodts in 8ay« 

ings Banks. . ... 

Depositors 

Qovemment re- 
ceipts: ordinary 

Customs 

Elzpenditures: or- 
dinary 

War .... 

Navy.. . . 

Pensions. 

Interest on debt 

Imports: total . 

Per capita. . . 

ExpOTts: total. 

Perowita. . . 

Acriomtural 

products. .. 

Manufactures.. . 
Product of Wool 

Wheat 

Com. 

Cotton 

Ckne sugar. . . 

Gold 

Silver 

CoaL 

Petroleum. . . 

Pig iron. .... 

Steel 

Copper. 

Railway, miles . 

Passengers 

Freight carried 1 



8,025,600 

77.407.000 

25,66 



8.025,600 

79,103,000 

26.11 



8,025,600 

80,372.000 

26.56 



8.025,600 

81.752.000 

27.02 



8.025.600 

88.148.000 

2#.48 



I^reight rates per 

ton per mile. . . 

Vessels Built, tons 

Engaged in foreign 

Domestic trade 

Failures 

liabilities. . . , 
Post-offices. ... 
Newspapers and 



PuSlic Schools; 
pupils 

Salaries jpaid. . . 
Men in Colleges. 

Women 

Patents issued. . . 
Immigrants. 



1.044,789.119. 
13.45 

27.98 

4.165 

645.719,099 

114319,792,086 

2.597.094,580 
6,358,723 

587,685,338 
238,585.455 

477.624.374 

144.515.597 

50.516.978 

139.323.522 

82342.979 

828.172.165 

10.58 

1,487.764.991 

18.81 

943311.620 

410.032324 

802302328 

748,460,218 

1,522319,891 

10383,422 

273,299 

78,566,700 

71,387300 

261,874,835 

2.914,346,148 

15,878,354 

13,478,595 

268,782 

198,768 

600,485,790 

148,959,303,402 

.76 
483,489 

889,129 

4,635,089 

11,002 

113,092,376 

75,945 

20.879 

15,886,020 

143,286,209 

75,472 

27,879 

27373 

487,981 



969,457,241.04 
12.27 



4335 
701,990354 
116,021,618,003 

2,750,177,290 
6,666,672 

562,478,288 
254,441,708 

442,082,818 

112,272,216 

67,803,128 

138,488360 

29,108,045 

908320,948 

11.89 

1,881,719,401 

lV.16 

851,465,622 

403,641,401 

816,341,032 

670,063,008 

2,523,648312 

10,680,680 

310,614 

80,000,000 

71,767,675 

269,874.816 

3.728.210.472 

17.821307 

14.947.260 

294.423 

203,182 

655,130,236 

156,624,166,024 

.76 
468,833 

882,566 

4,915,347 

11,615 

117,476.769 

75,924 

20,156 

15,925.887 

150,018,734 

78,133 

29,258 

27,886 

648,743 



925,011,637.81 
11.51 

29.42 

4,989 

748306,048 

114.068337309 

2.985.204345 
7.805.228 

560.396.674 
284.479.582 

477,542,658 
118,619,520 

82,618,034 
138,425,646 

25341,578 
1.025.719.287 

1.420.141,679 
17.32 

873,322,882 

407,526,159 

287,450,000 

637,821,835 

2,244,176,925 

10,727,559 

293,397 

74.425,340 

73,076,106 

319,068.229 

4,219,376.154 

18,009,252 



967,231,778.' 
11.81 

80.80 

5,331 

767378,148 



540,681,749 
261,274.565 

557.755.832 

115.035.411 

102.956.102 

142.559.266 

24.646.490 

991,090.978 

10.88 

1.460.868,185 

17.85 

853,685.867 
452.445.629 



311.627 
208,855 



486,152 

888.776 

5,198.569 

12,069 

155,444,186 

74,169 

20,485 



71,181 



989366.772 

31.08 
5,668 
791,567,281 
140301341.957 

3.098.077,857 
7,696329 

544374,685 
261,798,857 

542,687,969 

122,175,074 

117,550,808 

141,778,965 

24.590,944 

1,117318.071 

13 44 

1,518,561,666 

17.04 

820368,105 

543,607,975 

295,488.438 

692.979,489 

2.707.993.540 

13.565385 

r217.606 

86337,700 

76,203,100 

314,562.881 

4.916.663.682 

16.497.033 

13.850.887 

362.740 

212,349 

«719.654,951 

173313.762.130 

.79 
830316 

054.513 

5.502.030 

11.520 

102.676.172 

68.131 

23.146 



«167,824.758 



31.582 
857.046 



815.361 



80.800 
1.026.400 



1 Exclusive of Alaska and islwds. 3 True valuation of real and personal oroDotv 

2 No official figures except in Census yeiffs. 4 1904. p«nw«i»i propeniy. 
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mPORTS AND EXPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

From the U. S. Summary of Commerce and Finanoe, September, 1004. 



a Hawaiian Islands not included in 1901, 1903, and 1904. 

b From 1870 to 1878 * 'specie" is included in totals, but excluded in following years. 

c Includes "All other countries." 

d Includes "All other Spanish possessions." 

# Includes "All other countries in Asia and Ooeaoia." 
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GROWTH OF MANUFACTURES III THE U. S. 

(From the Cenoiu.) 





1850. 


1860. 


1870. 


1880. 


1890. 


1900. 


Number of 
Establish 'ts 

CapitaL 

Total Wages. 

Value of Pro- 
duets, i n - 
eluding cus- 
tom work & 
repairing.. . 


123,025 
633,245,351 
236,755,464 
555,123,822 

1,019,106,616 


140,433 

1,009,855,715 

378.878,966 

1,031,605,092 

1,885,861,676 


252,148 

2.118,208,769 

775,584,343 

2,488,427,242 

4,232.325.442 


253,852 

2,790,272,606 

947,953,795 

3,396,823.549 

5,369,579.191 


366,416 
6.525,156,486 
1,891,228,321 
5,162,044,076 

9,872.437,283 


612,839 
0,836,086.909 
2.328,691.264 
7,348,144,765 

13.014,287.498 



ESTABLISHMENTS CLASSIFIED BY NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES— 1900. 

(From the Census.) 





BSTABIJSHMBNT8 CLAaSIFIXD BT NUMBBB OW PBRSON8 mPXiOTBD 
NOT INCLUDING PROPBIBTOBS AND FIBM IIBMBSBS. 


8TATB OR TBBBTTOBT. 


Hand Trades. 


Manufactures. 




Total 
establish- 
ments. 


No. em- 
ployees. 


Over 
20. 


Total 

establish. 

ments. 


No. em- 
ployees. 


Under 6 


501 to 
1.000 


Over 
1,000 


Continental United States. . . 


215,814 


68,823 


7,773 


296,377 


41,686 


125,880 


1,063 


443 


North Atlantic Division. . . 
South Atlantic Division. . . 
North Central Division. . . . 

South Central Division 

Western Division 


91,144 
14,684 
82,303 
16.325 
12.358 


26,253 
4,927 

27,376 
6,076 
4,191 


4,042 
508 

2,430 
382 
411 


113,121 
32.495 

100.164 
35,717 
14,880 


14,622 
5.062 

15.736 
4,269 
1,997 


44,352 
13.319 
45.700 
16,496 
6,013 


613 
85 

275 
44 
46 


270 
34 

122 
8 
9 





PBB CBNT DISTRIB't'N WAOB-EABNBR8 IN 


Horse- 
power. 


Per cent, of 




1900. 


1890. 


Increase. 


8TATB OB TBBHITORT. 


Men 

at 

least 

16 

years 

of age. 


Wo- 
men at 

least 

16 

years 

of age. 


Chil- 
dren, 
under 

16 
3rears 
of age. 


Men 

at 
least 

16 
years 
of age. 


Wo- 
men at 

least 

15 

years 

of age. 


ChU- 
dren. 


1900. 


1890 

to 

1900. 


1880 

to 

1890. 


Continental United States. 


77.4 


19.4 


3.2 


78.3 


18.9 


2.8 


11.298,119 


89.8 


74.6 


North Atlantic division . 
South Atlantic division . 
North Central division. 
South Central division. 
Western division 


73.0 
74.2 
83.4 
86.5 
86.1 


24.1 
18.3 
14.3 
9.6 
12.2 


2.9 
7.5 
2.3 
3.9 
1.7 


73.2 
75.6 
86.2 
85.2 
86.8 


24.1 
18.3 
11.6 
11.0 
11.2 


2.7 
6.1 
2.2 
3.8 
2.0 


5.253.826 
1.054.956 
3.285.686 
1.283.643 
420,008 


69.3 
125.1 

88.5 
190.3 
114.2 


71.5 

59.3 

69.6 

110.0 

188.6 



Although the United States comprised only 5 per cent, of the worid's 
population, it produced, in 1900, 22 per cent, of the world's wheat. 30 per cent, 
of its gold, 32 per cent, of its coal, 33 per cent, of its silver, 34 per cent of its 
manufactures, 35 per cent, of its iron. 36 per cent of its cattle, 38 per cent, of 
its steel, 50 per cent, of its petroleum, 54 per cent, of its copper, 75 per cent, of 
cotton and 84 per cent, of its com. New York City has more wealth than was in 
the entire cotmtry in 1840. — The World's Work, February, 1905. 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OF GROUPS OF HTBUSTRIES, 1900, 1890 

AND 1880. 



ALL riNANOLUi 

VALUES 

IN DOLLARS. 



Year 



Total. 



Food and kindred 
products.... 



Textiles. 



Iron and steel and 
their products. . 



Lumber and its re- 
manufaoturee 



Leather and its 
finished prod- 
ucts 

Paper and print- 
mg 

Liquors and bev- 
erages 



Chemicals and 
allied products 



Clay, glass and 
stone products. 



Metals and metal 
products, otiier 
iron and 



Tobacco. 



Vehicles for land 
transportation. 



Shipbuilding 



Miscellaneous in- 
dustries 



Hand trades. 



1900 
1890 
1880 



1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 
1890 
1880 



1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 
1890 
1880 

1900 
1890 
1880 



Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
!ment8 



512,191 
355.405 
253,852 



9,813334,390 
6.526.050.759 
2.790,272,606 



61,266 
41,296 
38,427 

30,048 
16,847 
14.137 

13,896 
11,169 
'8,823 

47.054 
35.576 
42.336 

16,989 
12,918 
16,208 

26,747 

20,160 

6.044 

7,861 
4,219 
3,880 

5,443 
5,642 
2,914 

14.809 
11.711 
10.418 

16.305 

10.019 

9,801 



15.252 

11.643 

7,674 

10,112 
10.175 
4,472 

1,116 
1.010 
2,188 

29.479 
19.304 
11,149 

215,814 

143.716 

75.381 



Capital. 



5.306,143 
4,251,535 
2,732,595 



937,686.610 
507.678.328 
318,800,209 

1,366,604,058 

1,008,050,268 

594,922,734 

1,528,979,076 
997,872,438 
487.870.983 

945,934.565 
844,312,745 
313.615,838 

343,600.513 
246,795.713 
139,850,821 

557.610.887 
344.003.723 
135.367.497 

534.101.049 
310.002.635 
134.997.731 

498.282.219 
322.543.674 
113.887.551 

350.902.367 

217,386,297 

83.142.840 

410.646.057 

204.285.820 

87,580,051 



124,089,871 
96.094,753 
39,995,292 

396.671.441 

248.224.770 

55.317,091 

77.362.701 
53.393.074 
20.979.874 

1.348.920.721 
768.870.920 
180.245.046 

392.442.255 

355.535.601 

83,699,048 



WAOK-KABNBR8 



Average 
number. 



311,717 
249,321 
174,410 

1,029.910 
824,138 
710,493 

733,968 
531,823 
379.491 

546,872 
547,698 
319.661 

238,202 
212,727 
181,772 

297,551 
225,645 
119,388 

63,072 
48,358 
38,747 

101,489 
76,535 
45,443 

244,987 
221,367 
132,615 

190,757 

123,239 

85,278 



142.277 
122.775 

87,687 

316,157 

221.125 

68,677 

46,781 
24,811 
21,345 

483.273 
302.649 
188.774 

559.130 
519.324 
178,914 



Total wages. 



2.320.938.168 

1.891.209.696 

947.953.796 



128.667.428 
90.373,450 
61,840,649 

341.734,399 
278,167,769 
198,456,673 

881,876,499 
285,351,714 
160,865,294 

212,124,780 

201,640,081 

96,267,031 

99.769,885 
98,432,593 
70,639,442 

140,092.453 

117.611.864 

63.371.147 

36.946,557 
29.140.916 
17.148.760 

43.850.282 
33.872.640 
17.271.308 

109.022.582 
90.541.771 
39.929.100 

96.749.051 
64,055,644 
88,907,126 



49.852,484 
44,660,786 
26,064.467 

164.559.022 

118.212.379 

27.764,713 

24,839,163 
14,833,977 
12,713,813 

202.746,162 

136.643.444 

66,083,461 

288,118,421 

287,880,819 

71,740,981 



Cost of 

materials 

used. 



7,343,627,876 
5,162,013,878 
3396,823.649 



1,837,668,260 
1,318,963,830 
1,002,463,074 

895,984,796 
705,004,909 
669,610,645 

987,198,370 
617.564,226 
369.142,796 

561,410.619 
462.628.152 
282309.519 

395.561.232 
294.446.011 
293.834.629 

214,158.423 

149.597.579 

91,792,937 

122.218,073 
109,830,410 
102,360,661 

356,161,784 
239,915,794 
112,763,633 

94.616.281 
68.990.146 
40,064,200 

496,979,368 
179,169,940 
99.597.746 



107.182.656 
92,304,317 
66,384.407 

268.211.545 

174,624,639 

66,128,369 

33,486,772 
16,926,109 
19,736,368 

490,073,705 
300,231351 
171,370,479 

482,736,991 
431,826,965 
119.774.407 



Value of 
products, in- 
cluding cus- 
tom work and 
r^airing. 



13.000.149,169 
9,372.378343 
6,369,679,191 



2,273,880374 
1,636,197,191 
1.171.166,326 

1,637,484,484 

1,261,672,604 

971,274,689 

1,793,490,908 

1,144,056,537 

669,411,131 

1,030,696.360 
877396,480 
489,368,139 

683.731.046 
487.556.030 
426.901.191 

606,317,768 
445.587,430 
198,312,617 

425.604.167 
341,156,361 
167,306,062 

652,797,877 
380,056,497 
170,076312 

293,664,236 
229,806,003 
108,010,262 

748,795,464 
316,908,160 
173373.848 



283.076,646 
211.746.623 
118.670,166 

608,624,610 
344,476,243 
104.968,728 

74,678,168 
40,342,116 
36.800.327 

1.004,092,294 
646.674,463 
311,427,194 

1,183,616,478 

1.009,347,226 

263,613.870 
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SUICMARIBS, 1900.^ 





Num- 
ber of 

menta. 


Capital 




Earners. 
Arerace 




CLAM. 


xTopri- 
etors 
and 
firm 


Value of 

produota, in- 

oludinc oustom 

work and 

repairinc. 


Total 


640.056 


$9.8584i05,501 


708.623 


5,870314 








HAnHtmdM 


215,814 
138 

381 

127,346 
296,377 


392.442,255 


242,154 


559,130 


1,188,615,478 


GovmrnnMnitA] 6fftabliiihni6iittt 


22,010,391 


Eduoatioiud, eleenuMynary, and 
p^^ff aI f nptltntioniT ............... 








6,640,692 


Estobliahments with a product of len 
thftn $500 


44,371.111 
9,421,392,135 


136.054 
330,415 


64,671 
4.747.018 


29,762,675 




11,816333,681 







^ Statistics for governmental establishments, educational, eleemosynary and penal institutions 
and establishments with a product of less than $500 are ^included in this table, but not in the 
oUowing: 

COMPARISON. 





1900. 






1890 

to 

1900. 


1880 

to 

1890. 


1870 

to 

1880. 


1860 

to 

1870. 


1850 

to 
1860. 




512,276 

$9,831,486,500 

397!092 

$404,112,794 

5.314.539 

$2,327,295,545 

4.114.348 

$2,019,954,204 

1.031.608 

$281,679,649 

168.583 

$25,661,692 

$1,027,865,277 

$7,346,358,979 

$18,010,036,514 


44.1 
50.7 
^3.9 
3.1 
25.0 
23.1 
23.7 
21.7 
28.4 
30.8 
39.5 
54.3 
62.8 
42.3 

38.8 


40.0 
133.8 


0.7 
81.7 


79.6 
109.8 


14.1 


Capital^ 


fiO.4 


Si^uried officials, clerks, etc., number* 

Salanfl>fli« 












Wage-earners, average number* 


55.6 
99.5 
64.8 


33.0 
22.2 
25.0 


56.6 

104.7 

55.3 


37.0 




60.0 


Mrai, atleast 16 years of age 


42.3 


"Wages T 7 




Women, at leaist 16 years of age 


51.2 


64.2 


19.5 


19.9 


Wages. ". 7 




Children, under 16 3rea»Ti. , 


^.6 


58.7 






'W'ages' 7 
















Cost of materials'used* 


52.0 
74.5 


36.5 
26.9 


141.2 
124.4 


85.8 


Value of products, including custom work 
and repairing* 


85.1 







Note, — ^Exact comparisons between censuses are difficult and sometimes impossible on account 
of changss which have taken place from census to census in the form of inquiries and in the methods 
of compilation. Comparisons between tiie censuses of 1890 and 1900 are more exact than has ever 
before oeen the case : t>ut even between these two censuses there are certain important diffwenoes 
in the forms of inquiry, or the methods of handling the statistics in compilation, to which careful 
attention should be paid. 

i Capital. — ^It cannot be assumed that any true comparability exists between the statistics 
on this subject prior to 1890. Hie form of this inquiry at the census of 1890 and 1900 was so 
similar that comparison may be safely made. 

' ScUaried OmcidU. — ^No comparison of the statistics of the number and salaries of salaried 
officials of any cnaracter can be made between the r^orts of any censuses. Not until the census 
of 1890 did the census begin to differentiate sharply between salaried officials, %. «., mnployees 
engaged at a fixed comi>ensation per annum, and the wage-earning class. 

'EmjUoyeea and Wages. — ^At the censuses of 1850 and 1860 the inquiries regarding emplosrees 
and wages called for "the average number of hands employed: male, female," "the average 
monthly cost of male labor," and " the average monthly cost of female labor." At the Census 
of 1870 the average number of hands employed was called for. divided between " males above 
16 years, females above 15 years, and children and youth," and the " total amount paid in wages 
during the year " was first called for. The inquiries at the census of 1880 were like those of 1870, 
though more extended for some of the selected industries. 

At the census of 1890 the average number of persons employed during the entire year was 
called for. and also the average number employed at stated weekly rates of pav. and the average 
number was computed for the actual time the establishments were reported as being in operation. 
At the census of 1900 the greatest and least numbers of employees were reported, and also the 
average number employed during each month of the ^ear. The average number of wage-earners 
( men, women and children) employed during the entire year was computed in the Census O^ce. 
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CITYfAND COUNTRY. 





1900. 


PBB CBNT. 
TOTAL. 


OF 


PBBCBNT.OF 
mCBMAUE, 




1900. 


1890. 


1880. 


1890 

to 
1900. 


1880 

to 
1890. 


Numbv of Mtabliahments: 
lOOoitiaa 


186,160 
326.031 

$5,001,154,556 
$4312.679.834 

2.638.834 
2.667,809 

$1,231,745,031 
$1,089,193,137 

$3,701,237,634 
$3,642,390,241 

$6,844,170,314 
$6,155,978,845 

17,233.345 
58.761.230 


36.3 

63.7 

51.0 
49.0 

49.7 
50.3 

53.1 
46.9 

50.4 
49.6 

52.6 
47.4 

22.7 
77.3 


47.2 
52.8 

54.0 
46.0 

54.3 
45.7 

60.3 
39.7 

58.0 
42.0 

60.0 
40.0 

20.9 
79.1 


30.7 
69.3 

49.6 
50.4 

52.4 
47.6 

58.6 
41.4 

56.3 
43.7 

56.2 
43.8 

18.2 
81.8 


10.9 
73.8 

41.9 
60.4 

14.2 
37.4 

8.0 
45.0 

23.7 
67.9 

21.8 
64.1 

31.2 
18.0 


115.1 


Outdde thflM oitiaa 


6.7 


100 cities 


154.5 


Outside theMeitiee 


113.5 


Wajm-eamers, average number : 


61.4 




49.2 


Total waces: 

100 cities 


105.1 


Outside these cities 


91.5 


Cost of materials used : 

100 cities 


56.6 


Outside these cities 


46.0 


Value of products: 

100 cities 


86.2 


Outside these cities 


59.5 


Population: 
100 cities 


43.9 


Outside these cities 


20.6 







AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 





NUMBBB OF 
FABMS 


NUMBBB or AORBS IN 
JUNB 1. 190C 


FABM8. 


Aver- 
age 
num- 
ber of 
acres 
per 
farm 


Per 
cent. 

of 
farm 
land 
im- 
proved 


Per 
cent. 

of 
total 
land 
sur- 
face 
im- 
proved 


0TATB OB 
TBhmrOBT 


Total 


ings 


Total 




Unim- 
proved 


NJLtlanticdiv. 
SJltlanticdiv. 

£SSS3fJ?;: 

Western div... 


677.506 

962.225 

2.196.567 

1.658.166 

242,908 


666.832 

931.320 

2.120,726 

1.586329 

229.904 


65,409.089 
104,297.506 
317.349.474 
257,738,845 

93,796.860 


38,920,614 
46,100,226 
222.314,099 
80,007,867 
27.155.681 


26.488.475 
58,197,280 
95,035,375 
177,730,978 
66,641.179 


96.5 
108.4 
144.5 
155.4 
386.1 


59.5 
44.2 
70.1 
31.0 
29.0 


87.5 
26.8 
46.1 
20.5 
8.6 



number and acrbaob op farms. and numbbr op acrbs improved and 
unimproved: 1850 to 1900. 











Average 


PBB CBMT OF 




Number 
of farms 


Value, all farm 
property 


Farm land, with im- 
provements, in- 
cluding buildings 


number 


FABM 


LAND. 




toa 


Im- 


Unim- 










farm 


proved 


proved 


1900 


5.737,372 


$20,439,901,164 


> $16,614,647,491 


146.2 


49.4 


50.6 


1890> 


4.564.641 


16.082.267,689 


13,279,252,649 


136.5 


57.4 


42.6 


1880» 


4,008,907 


12,180.501,538 


10,197,096,776 


133.7 


53.1 


46.9 


1870» 


2,659,985 


•11,124,958,747 


9,262,803,861 


153.3 


46.3 


53.7 


1860 


2,044.077 


7,980,493,063 


6,645,045,007 


199.2 


40.1 


59.9 


1850 


1,449.073 


3,967,343,580 


3,271,575,426 


202.6 


38.5 


61.5 



>Not including farms of less than 3 acres which reported the sale of less than $500 worth 
of products in the census year. 

•Value of land, with improvements, except buildinn, $13,058,007,995; value of buildings, 
$3,556,639,496. The Twelfth Census was the first to collect separate statistics of buildings on 
farms. 

•Values for 1870 were reported in depreciated currency. To reduce to specie basis of othei 
srears they must be diminished one^th. 
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PBR CENT. OF FARMS OF SPECIFIED ACREAGE: 1900, 1890, AND 1880. 
(Twelfth Censiu, Vol. V. pa«ee zlv and 690.) 



TBAB 


Under 3 
acres 


3 and 

under 10 

acres 


10 and 

under 20 

acres 


20 and 

under 50 

acres 


50 and 

underlOO 

acres 


100 and 

under500 

acres 


500 and 
under 
1,000 
acres 


1,000 

acres 

and over 


1900 


^.1 


4.0 

(*) 

3.4 


7.1 
5.8 
6.3 


21.9 
19.8 
19.5 


23.8 
24.6 
25.8 


39.9 
44.0 
42.3 


1.8 
1.8 
1.9 


0.8 


1890 


0.7 


1880 


0.7 







^Including all farms of less than 3 acres that, continuously, require the labor of one individual, 
^ot separately reported, but included with farms under 10 acres, numbering 150,194, or 
3.3 per cent, of idl farms. 

*Includinc only those that reported the sale of products of $500 or over in the census year. 

NUMBER OF FARMS OF SPECIFIED TENURE: 1900, 1890, AND 1880. 





Number of 
farms 


NUMBBR OF FARMS OPBRATICD BY — 


PBR CBNT. OF FARMS 
OTBRATBD BY 


TBAB 


Owners 1 


Cash 
tenants 


Share 
tenants 


Owners* 


Cash 
tenants 


Share 
tenants 


1900 

1890* 

18802 


5,737,372 
4,564,641 
4,008.907 


3.712,408 
3,269,728 
2,984,306 


751,665 
454,659 
322,357 


1,273,299 
840,254 
702,244 


64.7 
71.6 
74.5 


13.1 

10.0 

8.0 


22.2 
18.4 
17.6 



^Includes farms operated by owners, part owners, owners and tenants, and managers. 
'Not including farms with an area of less than 3 acres, which reported the sale of less than 
$500 worth of products in the census year. 

PRODUCTION OF CERTAIN FARM CROPS: 1850 TO 1900. 
(Twelfth Census.) 



Unit of 
measure. 



1900 



1890 



1880 



1870 



1860 



1850 



Com 

Wheat... 

Oats 

Barley... 



Rye 

B'kwheat 

Rice 

Flaxseed.. 



Bushel 
...do.. 
...do.. 
...do.. 



...do... 
...do... 
Pound , 
Bushel. 



Haydbf'ge 
Cotton. . . 
Tobacco. . 
Hemp. . . . 

Beans 

Peas 

Potatoes. 
Sw. potat. 



Ton 

Bale2... 
Pound.. 
...do... 

Bushel. 
...do... 
...do... 
. . .do. . . 



2,666,324,370 
658,534,252 
943,389.375 
119,634,877 

25,568,625 

11,233,616 

250,280.227 

19,979,492 

179,261,562 

9,634,707 

868,112,865 

11,750,630 

5,064,490 

9,440,210 

273,318,167 

42,617,412 



2,122,327,647 

468,373,968 

809,260,666 

78,332,976 

28,421,398 

12,110,349 

128,590,934 

10,250,410 

66.831,480 

7,472,611 

488,256,646 

23,022,000 

3,163,654 

6,215,349 

217,646,362 

43,960,261 



1,764,691,676 760,944,649 

469,483.137 287,745,626 

407,868.999 282,107,167 

43,997,496 29,761,306 



19,831,695 

11,817.327 

110,131,373 

7,170961 

36,160,711 

5,766,359 

472,661,167 

10,060,000 

3.076,060 

6,614,977 

169,468,639 

33,378,693 



16,918,796 
9,821,721 

73,636,021 
1,730,444 

27,316,048 

3,011,996 

262,736,341 

25,492,000 

•6,746,027 

(») 

143,337,473 

21,709,824 



838,792,742 

173,104,924 

172,643.185 

15,826,898 

21,101,380 

17,571,818 

187,167,032 

566,867 

19,083.896 

5,387,062 

434,209,461 

148,986,000 

n6,061,996 

(») 

111,099,867 

42,096,026 



592,071,104 

100.485,943 

146,584,179 

5,167,015 

14,188,813 

8,956,912 

215,313,497 

562.312 

13,838,642 

2.469,093 

199.762,656 

69.742.000 

•9.219.901 

(») 
66.797.896 
38.268.148 



1 Exclusive of cornstalks. * Commercial bale. • Beans and peas given as one crop. 

Immense as is our output, it will doubtless be doubled when our farming 
is generally brought up to the high standard of scientific agriculture. This 
could be done without any increase of acreage. But the acreage under cultiva- 
tion may be materially increased by irrigation, by the reclamation of bad lands, 
and by the more thrifty use of farm lands now allowed to run to waste. 
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STATISTICS OF CITIES. 

Compiled from Bulletin of Department of Labor for September. 1902. 



^ Not reported. * In some cases includes county. 
1902. not including still births. 



*0n basis of estimated population January. 





Police- 
men. 


Licensed 

retail liquor 

saloons. 


Total 
arrests. 


Parks, 
acres. 


Waterworks. 


CITIBS. 


Num- 
ber. 


Amt. 

of 
license. 


Owned 

and 
operated 
by city. 


Cost. 


New York. N.Y 

Chicago^ 111 


7,233 

2.974 

2.822 

1.264 

1.246 

947 

361 

*732 

686 

486 

497 

271 

492 

314 

607 

360 

367 

339 

212 

310 

165 

222 

177 

193 

86 


10.821 

6,740 

1,737 

2.263 

980 

2,096 

1.820 

2.670 

3,062 

1.676 

672 

1.496 

1,252 

1,869 

492 

1,283 

1.021 

887 

361 

461 

626 

476 

314 

606 

361 


$600 

1,100 

600 

% 

360 

600 

84 

360 

1,100 

A 
600 
200 
400 
260 
250 
165 

1,000 
400 
350 
250 

1,000 
600 
600 


49 

Oft 

39 

56 

90 

23 

19 

57 

52 

13 

57 

21 

J5 

5,260 

26.062 

6.399 

7,343 

7.396 

6,292 

9,026 

7,033 

16,230 

3,881 

%8 



2 
6 
9 

4 
9 

3 


6 


-8 

] 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No 


$123,012,020 
35,310,099 


Philadelphia. Pa 

St. Louis, Mo 


37.971.969 
21.661.600 


Boston, Mass 


16,782.617 


Baltimore, Md 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Buffalo. N.Y 

San Francisco. Cal. . . . 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Pittsburg. Pa 

New Orleans. La 


16,036,836 

10,736,867 

9,424.404 


Yes 

Yes 

No 


13,600,000 
7,667.824 


Detroit, Mich 

Milwaukee. Wis 

Washington. D. C 

Newark. N. J 

Jersey City. N.J 

Louisville, Ky 

Minneapolis. Minn 

Providence. R. I 

Indianapolis. Ind 

Kansas City, Mo 

St. Paul, Minn 

Rochester. N. Y 

Denver, Colo 


Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes. ... 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes*. ... 


6,818.767 

5.068.443 

10.464,827 

9.963.614 

6.100,000 

6,163,926 

4,602,708 

7,097.130 

27.760 

4,176,600 

4,049,854 

7,463,129 

260.000 



1 Not reported. ^ $100-800. * Innkeepers $2,000. common victualers, $1,000: 2d and 3d 
elaases. $600. «76 more for six months. * $100-1 .000. • Owned by city. ' Owned by city, but 
leased. 
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1 Not including $1,660,805 bonds against private property. 

'Of assessed valuation, not including water debt. 

• Including $1.1 57,400 liable for State purposes only and $211,334,194 franehisea. 

INCOMB. 



^Includes State and county tax. 

'Varies in different borou^ from $23.17 to $25.38. 

'Including franchise tax. 

* Seven months. 
*Six months. 

* Includes receipts from State for schools. 

' $4,863,450, cash in sinking fund; $2,571,548, from docks imd whfurvee; $790,949, frovk tvt- 
I and bridges; $309,520, markets. 
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SIZE OF FAMILIES AND PERSONS IN A DWELLING. 

CERTAIN CITIES : 1880-1900. 



CITXSB. 


PerMns to » Family. 


Persons to a Dwelling. 


Per cent, of 

indwellings 
with.20 or over. 




1880. 


1890. 


1900. 


1880. 


1890. 


1900. 


1890. 


1900. 


Boston, Mass. 

Cinoinnati, Ohio. '. '. ! 
Denver, Colo 


6.0 
5.2 
4.0 
6.0 
6.0 


5.0 
5.0 

4.7 
5.4 

4.7 
4.7 

"*4:8*' 
4.7 
5.1 
5.7 
4.0 


4.8 
4.7 
4.4 
4.3 
4.6 
4.4 
4.7 
4.7 
4.6 
4.9 
4.8 
4.6 


8.3 
8.2 
9.1 
6.7 
8.6 


8.5 
8.6 
8.9 
5.9 
8.8 
5.0 


8.4 

8.8 

8.0 

4.9 

8.7 

4.9 

13.9 

20.4 

10.2 

6.4 

6.4 

7.0 


13.9 
16.6 
21.9 


14.6 
17.9 
16.1 


Jersey City, N J... 
Kansas City, Mo. . . 


23.5 


25.1 


New York, N.Y.... 


4.0 
5.1 
5.4 
5.4 


*66'.7" 
25.7 


54.4 


Manhattan A Bronx 
Brooklyn, N. Y. . . . 
Philadelphia, Pa. . . 


16.4 
9.1 
5.8 
6.9 
8.1 


18.5 
9.8 
5.6 

?:! 


72.6 
31.4 


San Francisco. ..... 






St. Louis, Mo 













The size of the family is lessening in all these cities. Over-crowding is 
increasing in Boston, Chicago, Jersey City, New York and Brookljrn; it is 
lessening in Cincinnati, Denver, Kansas City, Philadelphia, San Francisco and 
St. Louis tenements. 

OWNERSHIP OF HOMES. 

In New York, Manhattan and Bronx Boroughs, in 1890 only 6.3 per cent, 
of the families owned their homes; in 1900 only 5.9; in Brooklyn, 18.6 and 18 O; 
in Boston, 18.4 and 189; Chicago, 28.7 and 26.1; Denver, 29.1 and 28.0; Phila- 
delphia, 22.8 and 22.1; St. Lotus, 20.5 and 22.8; San Francisco, 21.5 and 24.1. 
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TENEMENT HOUSES. 



In most cities the housing problem is the problem of the small house, rather 
than of the large tenement. Often the worst tenements are in houses once 
fine, built for smgle families, but now occupied by five or six families. New 
York City alone has this evil and the evil of large tenements also. The latter are 
of five, SIX or even seven floors, built usually on a lot 25x100 feet and with three 
or four families on each floor. More than two-thirds of New York's millions 
live in tenements. Many of them in the "double deckers" with 100 to 150 persons 
to a house, under conditions of over-crowding to which London's sltims are 
ideal— bad as London's conditions may be in some other directions. Rents 
in these buildings are from $12 to $18 per month for four rooms, two often mere 
bed closets, opening only on a narrow shaft and generally totally dark. There 
are 350,000 interior rooms in the New York tenements. In the public hallway 
opposite the stairs, two waterclosets are usually provided for fifteen to twenty- 
four f^a[iilies. These closets open into the air snafts which ventilate the bed 
closets. For notice of progress made, see "Model Dwellings." 

Next to New York (including Brooklyn) , Boston has some of the worst tene- 
ments in the United States, although very high tenements are few in number. 
Chicago, compared with New York, has been said to have no tenement house 
problem, yet the Chicago City Homes Association in the winter of 1900-1901 
found some areas very denselv crowded. One-seventh of one acre had a ratio 
of 900 to the acre. Double deckers were on the increase, and there were then 
almost 100 within a limited field of investigation. Philadelphia, the City of 
Homes, owes her system very largely to her Building Loan Associations. 
Baltimore has no problem like New York, though her system of narrow allevs 
leads to sanitary abuses. Cincinnati, after New York and Boston, has the 
third worst tenements, having many, only less high than those of New York. 
Pittsburg is one of the few American cities where conditions are growing worse. 
Kansas City has a somewhat serious problem and Jersey City one still more 
serious. Hartford, for its size, is said to have the worst housing conditions in 
the country. San Francisco, Denver, New Orleans, Detroit, Milwaukee, 
Washington, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Providence, Rochester, Columbus have as 
yet developed no problem comparable to New York and Boston. 

MODEL DWELLINGS. 

The first "model" dwelling in New York City was erected in 1855 by "The 
Workmen's Home Association," organized by the Association for Imj^roving 
the Condition of the Poor. It soon became one of the worst tenements in New 
York. In 1877 Mr. Alfred T. White, of Brooklyn, moved by English examples, 
built his "Home Buildings," which were a success socially and financially. 



In 1896 the City and Suburban Homes Company was formed, under the leader- 
ship of Dr. E. R. L. Gould, which has erectea four groups of buildings. Various 
commissions have been formed, culminating in the Tenement House Commis- 
sion of 1900, and the passage of the Tenement House Law of 1901, so that 
"New York is teaching her sister cities by her old tenements how not to build 
and by her new how to build." 

Besides its four city blocks, the City and Suburban Homes Co. has a 
semi-urban estate at "Homewood, " in Brooklyn, where it has houses for sale 
or rent. The present investments of the company are a little over $4,000,000^ 
and 1,238 families are housed in its city blocks at rents from $1.60 to $4.60 
per week. 
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PX7BLIC BATHS. 

(Compiled from » Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor for September. 1004.) 

The results of an extensive investigation, conducted by the Federal Bureau 
of Labor showed the lack of facilities for bathing in the congested slum districts 
of Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia. The entire number of 
persons reported living in the selected districts on April 1, 1893, the date of the 
mvestigation, was as follows: Baltimore, 18,048; Cnicago, 19,748; New York, 
28,996, and Philadelphia, 17,060. It is explained in the report that the districts 
selected contain but a portion of the whole slum population of the cities included 
in the investigation, but were among the^worst in these cities — ^the centres of 
l^e slum popmation. 

The following: 



NUMBER AND PER CENT. OP PAlf ILIE8 AND INDIVIDUALS IN HOUSES OR TENEMENTS 
HAVING AND NOT HAVING BATH ROOMS. 





MBMn HAYING BATHBOOMS 


POPTTLATION OF HOX7SM OB TBNB- 
IfBNTB NOT HAYING BATHBOOMS 


CITT 


Number 


Pereent. 


Number 


Percent. 




Familiee 


Indi- 
viduals 


Familiee 


Indi^ 
viduals 


Families 


Indi- 
viduals 


Families 


Indi- 
viduals 


Baltimore 


206 
110 
138 
560 


1.663 

748 

1,888 

3.080 


7.35 

2.83 

2.33 

16.90 


9.21 

8.79 

6.51 

18.05 


3.732 
3.771 
5.774 
2.753 


16.385 
19,000 
27.108 
13,980 


02.65 
97.17 
97.67 
83.10 


90.70 


Chi<}affo 


96.21 


NewYork. 


93.49 


Philadelphia. 


81.95 



Since that date large progress has been made. A report of the Bureau. 

grepared for the exhibit at St. Louis of 1904, finds that in 34 cities of the United 
tates more or less ade<}uate provision for public baths has been made by the 
municipality. Other cities are carefullv considering the establishment of 
houses and in some cases, notably in St. Louis, appropriations have been made 
for the purpose. The report describes and tabulates 88 municipal public baths 
and 11 non-municipal. 

The municipal baths in existence may be classified in a general way into 
five tvpes: The beach bath, the floating bath, the pool bath, the shower bath, 
and the combined shower and pool bath. The beach and the floating baths may 
be said to represent the earliest type of bath, while the shower bath represents 
the latest development in this direction. 

Beach baths, with the simplest of accommodations, have been in existence 
for many years. The L Street Beach in Boston is, however, the oldest of them 
for which information could be secured, having been established in 1866. 
Boston now maintains 10 beach baths; Milwaukee, 4; ChicaTO, 3; Baltimore, 3, 
while one or two are found in Cleveland, Ohio ; St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Cambridge, Mass.; Detroit, Mich., and Bridgeport, Conn. 

Floating baths were established by the city of Boston as early as 1866 and 
by the city of New York as early as 1870. Boston still maint>ains 12 of these 
houses. New York 15, and Brooklyn 5. One or two baths of this character are 
maintained also by Providence, R. I. ; Hoboken, N. J. ; Springfield, Taunton, 
Worcester, and Newton, Mass.; Hartford, Conn., and Wasmnjg;ton, D. C. 

Pool baths are of various kinds. The first established by any American 
city, as far as known, was constructed in 1885 by Philadelphia. That city was 
compelled to abolish its floating baths at that time owing to the pollution of the 
water, replacing them with pools in various parts of the city. It now has in 
operation 15 pool baths. Chicago has two elaborate baths of tins charactcsr, 
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while similar ones are fottnd in Holyoke (4) and Boston (1), Mass.; Newark, 
N. J. (3) ; Utica, N. Y. (1). and Kansas City, Mo. (1). 

Tne three kinds of baths just mentioned, it will be noted, are available only 
in the warm season — ^perhaps lotir months in the year. While they are excellent 
as affording recreation and facilities for securing a degree of cleanliness, it is 
apparent that the best results can not be secured thereby. Hot water is essen- 
tka not only to a thorough cleansing of the body, but also to render possible the 
eiving of baths during the season when baths are most needed and when the 
uidlities for bathing are most lacking. The tub bath, while serving a useful 
purpose under certam circumstances, has now been almost entirely abandoned 
m public baths. It is now very generally conceded that the shower or rain 
batn is best adapted for all pubhc purposes. As has been stated, these baths 
have been in use for many years in many of the public baths in Great Britain 
and the continent of Europe. Their general establishment by municipalities 
in this country, however, b«gan about ten years ago. Baths of this character 
were, indeed, established by private ohilanthropic enterprise some years pre- 
viously through the efforts of Doctor M. Morris and others, and had lieen intro- 
duced in the Charlesbank g3rmnasium baths by the city of Boston as early as 
1889. If the two modem types of baths, consisting of showers alone, or showers 
in connection with a pool are considered together, it is seen that Milwaukee 
established the West Side Natatorium in 1890, Chicago opened the Carter H. 
Harrison Bath in 1894, while other cities followed their example during the 
succeeding years. At the present time 39 baths of these types are now in 
operation by various cities in the United States, and many more are under 
construction. Of the houses devoted especially to the furnishing of shower 
baths, Boston, Mass., maintains 10; Chicago, 111., 7; New York, N. Y., 3' 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 2; Baltimore, Md., 2; Buffalo, N. Y., 2; Yonkers, N. Y., 2 
while 1 each is maintained by Rochester and Troy, N. Y.; Cleveland, Ohio 
Louisville, Ky., and Portland, Me. Of the houses containing a pool in addition 
to the shower equipment, Milwaukee maintains 3 and Brookline, Mass., and 
Svracuse and Albanv, N. Y., each 1. New York and Brooklyn recently opened 
elaborate bath houses in which the equipment consists almost entirely of 
showers. These cities have also planned a number of additional houses, one of 
which will contain a pool of tempered water in addition to the shower eauipment. 

The costs of the baths range from $461,000 (site $331,000) for a bath now 
being built in Boston, to $500 for one in Chicago (for building and equipment 
only on public land). 

The exceedingly small cost of maintenance per bath is clearly shown. 
This cost ranges from one-fourth of a cent in the 16 municipal pool baths of 
Philadelphia to 3 or 4 cents in the indoor shower baths in the larger cities. In 
a few of the smaller cities the cost nms considerably higher, this being due 
probably to the small number of bathers as compared with the size and equip- 
ment of the houses. 

^ As regards the policy of furnishing baths entirely free of expense to bathers 
it is seen that at the floating baths in 9 cities no fee is charged for 
their use, while small fees are charged at such baths in 3 cities. In 3 
cities all beach baths under the direct control of the municipalities are 
entirely free, while in 8 cities a small charge is made for the use of 
bathing suits, eto. In 3 cities all pool baths are entirely free, while in 4 a small 
fee is charged. In 9 cities free shower baths are found, while in 4 a charge is 
made. ^ In 1 city the combination shower and pool baths are entirely free, while 
in 3 cities the privilege is contingent upon a smaU fee. 

In considering the figures showing cost of maintenance per bath it should 
be remembered that in nearly all bat& in which a fee is charged certain days 
or hours are usually set apart, during which baths are given free of charge. 

A most interesting development of the public bath movement has been the 
introduction of shower baths m the pubKc schools in a number of cities. 
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In certain cities a direct connection between the bath and the school is 
tncotira^ed by locating the public bath near the school. 

Swimming instruction during vacation is a feature of the floating, beach, 
and pool baths of New York, Brooklyn, and a number of other cities, while all 
indoor baths which maintain a tempered pool all the year, without exception, 
provide for instruction of this character during the entire year. 

The public laundry is a feature connected with a number of the public 
niiunicipal baths. The mtmicipal bath houses of Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, 
and Troy contain well-appointed public laundries where women may take their 
soiled clothes and in a comparatively short time accomplish the task of washing 
and ironing under the most desirable conditions. This feature has been a most 
unqualified success in all the institutions in which it exists, and is an especial 
boon to the poorer classes. 

LIBRARIES. 

LIBRARIES OP 1,000 VOLUMES AND OVER IN 1903. 
(From the Report of the Bureau of Education.) 



8TATB OB TBBRITOBT 



Alabama. 

Arisona , 

Arkansas 

California 

Ck>lorado 

Ck>nneoticut 

Delaware 

Distriot of Columbia 

Florida. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indian Territory . . . 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

LfOuisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Bfinnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 



Librar 
ries 


Volumes 


68 


n 


8 


97 


35 


29 


297 


S7 


77 


41 


223 


12 


17 


56 


90 


93 


26 


79 


66 


96 


14 


35 


395 


32 


5 


00 


197 


45 


233 


11 


145 


05 


85 


18 


54 


84 


167 


63 


89 


64 


624 


94 


234 


09 


170 


88 


46 


00 


183 


47 


31 


10 



8TATB OR TSBBITOBT 



la. 
i.. 



Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire. 
N . . . 

N 
N 
N 
N 
O 
O 

o 
p 

B 

& 
T 
T 
V 
V 
V 

^f^ 
^^ 
^^ 



United States 6,860 



Volumes 



417.295 

85,644 

900,296 

1,464.551 

46.361 

9.079.863 

374,778 

69.193 

2.841,401 

60.282 

162,225 

4.680,312 

861,394 

362,663 

109,087 

464,782 

420,617 

109.210 

566,275 

532,811 

V 233,162 

162,893 

1,267,747 

67,315 



54.419.002 



STATISTICS OF THE PRESS. 

"Ro well's American Newspaijer Directory" for 1905 reports the number 
of newspapers published in the United States and Canada as 23,146. Of these, 
1,068 were Canadian publications. The following was the frequency of issue: 
Weekly, 16,407; monthly, 3,056; daily, 2,417; semi-monthly, 294; semi-weekly, 
575 ; quarterly. 211 ; bi-weekly, 62 ; bi-monthly, 69 ; tri- weekly, 50. Total, 23,146. 

In 1901 there were twenty-three papers published in Hawaii, eight in Porto 
Rico, and four (in English) in the Philippines. 

The total number of newspapers published in the world at present is esti- 
mated at about 60,000, distributed as follows : United States and (^ada, 23,146 ; 
Germany, 8,049; Great Britain, 9,500; Prance, 6,681 ; Japan, 1,000; Italy, 2,757; 
Austria-Hungary, 2,958; Asia, exclusive of Japan, 1,000; Spain, 1,000; Russia, 
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1,000; Australia, 1,000; Greece, 130; Switzerland, 1,006; Holland, 980; Belgium, 
956; all others, 1,000. Of these more than half are printed in the English 
language. 

OCCUPATIONS IN THE U. S. 

POPULATION AT LBAST 10 YEARS OF AGE ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS 

(From the Twelfth Oansiu.) 





Number. 


Per Cent, of Population 10 Yean of Ace. 




1900. 


1890. 


1880. 


United States 


929,285.922 


60.3 


48.0 


47.3 






North Atlantic Diyinon. 


8.679.276 
4.000.691 
9.680.913 
6.209,766 
1.703.483 


61.4 
62.6 
47.2 
61.6 
62.7 


60.2 
48.6 
46.4 
46.6 
66.7 


47.1 


South Atlantic Diyimon 


60.7 


North Central Diyieion. 


44.1 


South Central Diyieion 


49.7 


Western Division 


66.4 







The figures indicate a slight increase in the proportion of the population 
engaged in gainful occupations, except in the Western Division. Tms increase 
is due tindoubtedly to the entry of women into gainful occupations, and the 
fall in the West is doubtless due to the changing character from a population 
largely male, to one with more married women and children over 10. The 
States in 1900 having the largest proportion engas^ed in gainful occupations 
were Wyoming, South Carolina, Montana, Alabama, Mississippi, Arizona, Nevada 
and Rhode Island. Those having the smallest were Utah, Kansas, Indiana, 
Iowa, West Virginia, South Dakota and Nebraska. 



PBRCBNTAGB BY SBX AND PURSUITS. 





Total. 


Both Sexes. 


Male. 


Female. 




1900 


1890 


1880 


1900 


1890 


1880 


1900 


1890 


1880 


All Occupations 


29,074,117 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Agricultural pursuits 

Professional service 

Domestic and personal service 
Trade and transportation . . . 
Manufact. and mech. pursuits 


10,381,766 
1,268.739 
6,680,667 
4,766,964 
7,086,992 


36.7 
4.3 
19.4 
16.3 
24.3 


37.7 
4.1 
18.6 
14.6 
26.0 


44.3 
3.6 
19.7 
10.7 
21.8 


39.6 
3.6 
16.0 
17.8 
24.2 


41.9 
3.4 
13.6 
16.4 
24.7 


48.3 
2.9 
16.2 
12.2 
21.4 


18.4 
8.1 

89.4 
9.4 

24.7 


17.3 
8.0 

42.6 
6.8 

26.3 


22.6 
6.7 

44.6 
2.4 

23.8 



The figures indicate for the cotmtry generally a lessening number engaged 
in agriculture, a slight lessening in domestic and personal service, somewhat of a 
gain in maniifacturing and mechanical purstuts, a large gain in trade and 
transportation . 

wombn's occupations. 

Among women engaged in gainful operations the proportion engaged in 
agricultural pursuits and m domestic and personal service is falling off; a some- 
ydiat larger number are engaged in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits and 
in professional service; the main gain is in trade and transportation, as clerks, 
saleswomen, cashgirls, tjrpewriters, etc. By far the largest number of women 
however, are still engaged in domestic and personal service, and the next 
largest number in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. Only 8.1 per cent, 
are engaged in professional service. 
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OCCUPATIONS BT AOBS. 
Oftom the Twelfth Obmiu.) 





10-16 


16-24 


26-84 


86-44 




1,062,251 

2^956 

280,143 

122,607 

284,880 


2,644,120 
808,916 
1.767,389 
1,265,795 
1,869,776 


2,080,778 
405,678 
1,486,068 
1,389,612 
1,927,966 


1.721.003 


Prnffif)inoiii4 wn^o^. ...... 


261350 


Domefltio and peraoiiaL 


096.74S 


Trade and traniq>ortatioii. 


990,866 


ManufacturiDg and meohanioal. i 


1,468;^ 


All occupations. 


1.752,187 


7,755,096 


7,240.092 


5,412,977 









46-54 


5^-64 


Over 64 


Unknown 


AgricuHiirftl piiiwiitii 


1,437,439 
153.655 
645,089 
573,962 
893,177 


936,620 
88.947 
357.273 
289,387 
447.446 


631,440 
48,398 
177,767 
130.226 
216,235 


26,674 


PJrbfessional service 


4,341 


Domestic and personal 


88,307 


Trade and transportation 


16.448 


Manufacturing and mechanical 


20,147 








3,703,262 


2.117,673 


1,204,066 


100,817 







PROPORTION OF MALBS AND FEMALES ENGAGED IN GAINFUL OCCUPATIONS. 







FBMAUCS. 




1880 


1890 


1900 


1880 


1890 


1900 


Agricultural pursuits 


92.8 
70.6 
65.5 
96.6 
83.3 


92.1 
67.0 
60.5 
93.1 
81.9 


90.6 
65.8 
62.5 
89.4 
81.6 


7.7 
29.4 
84.6 

8.4 

16.7 


7.9 
33.0 
89.6 

6.9 
18.1 


9.4 


Professional service 


34.2 


Domestic '^■nd personal. . 


87.6 


Trade and transportation 


10.6 




18.6 


All occupations 


84.8 


82.8 


81.7 


15.2 


17.2 


18.8 







Men are thus seen to be in an overwhelming majority in all classes of 
occupations, though women are slowly gaining on them in each class. The 
following table gives the details for each of the occupations represented in 
the census: 



OCCUPATIOM. 



Male. 



Female. 



Per Cent. 
Male. 



1900. 1890. 



Gain in 
percentage 
of men or 

women. 



All occupations 

Agricultural pursuits 

Agricultural laborers 

Daarsonen and dairjrwomen 

Farmers, planters and overseers. . . . 
Gardeners, florists, nursersrmen. etc.. 

Lumbermen and raftsmen 

Stockraisers, herders, and drovers . . 
Turpentine farmers and laborers. . . . 

Woodchoppers 

Other agricultural pursuits 

Professional service 

Actors professional showmen, etc. . . 
Arohiteots. designers, draftsmen, etc, 
Artists and teaimers of art 



23,754.206 



5,319,912 



81.7 



82.8 



Women gain. 



9,404,429 



3,747.668 

9,983 

5,367.169 

58,928 

71,920 

83.056 

24.456 

35.962 

5,287 

828,163 



27,903 
28.483 
13.852 



977.336 



90.6 



92.1 



663.209 

892 

807,706 

2,860 

100 

1,932 

281 

113 

243 

430.576 



85.0 
91.8 
94 6 
95.4 
99.9 
97.7 
98.9 
99.7 
95.6 

65.8 



85.1 
90.3 
95.7 
96.7 
100.0 
99.0 



Men gain. 
Women g^n 



99.9 



Women gain 



67.0 



Women gain. 



6.857 

1.041 

11,021 



80.3 
96.5 
55.7 



83.5 
98.1 
51.9 



Women gain. 
« « 

Men gain. 
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OCCDPATIOM. 



Male. 



Female. 



Per Cent. 
Male. 



1900. 1890. 



Gain in 

percentage. 

of men or 

women. 



ChemieaU and Allied ProducU. 

Oil well and oil works emplosreee 

Other ohemioal workers 

Clavt Olau, and 8Ume Product: 

Brick and tilemakers, etc 

Glassworkers 

Marble and stonecutters 

Potters 

FUhing and Mining, 

Fishermen and osrstermen 

Miners and quarrymen 

Food and Kindred Produete, 

Bakers. 

Butchers 

Butter and cheesemakers 

Confectioners. 

Millers 

Other food preparers 

Iron and Steel and Their Produete, 

Blacksmiths 

Iron and Steelworkttv 

Machinists 

Steam boiler makmv 

Stove, furnace, and gratemakers 

Tool and cutlery makers 

Wheelwrights 

Wireworkers 

Leather and Jt$ Finiehed Produete, 

Boot and shoemakmv and repairers. 

Harness and saddle makers and repairers. . . . 

Leather curriers and tanners 

Trunk and leather-case makers, etc 

Liquore and Beveragee, 

Bottlers and soda water makers, etc 

Brewers and maltsters 

Distillers and rectifiers 

Luntlber and Ite Eemanufacturee. 

Cabinet makers 

Coopers 

Saw and planing mill employees 

Other woodworkers 

Metale and Metal Produete Other Than Iron and 
Steel. 

Brassworkers 

dock and watchmakers and repairers 

Gold and silver workers 

Tinplate and tinware makers 

Other metal workers 

Paver and Printing, 

Bookbinders 

Boxmakers (paper) 

Engravers. 

Paper and pulp mill operatives 

Printers, lithographers, and pressmen 

TextHe, 
Bleaehery and dye worics operatives 



24,673 
12,035 



49,455 
47,377 
54,317 
13.200 



07.715 
562,501 



74.860 
113.578 
18.593 
21.980 
40.362 
23.640 



226.284 
287.241 
282,574 
33.038 
12.430 
27.376 
13.495 
16.701 



169.393 

39,506 

40.917 

5.472 



9.725 

20,687 

3.114 



35.552 

37.087 

161.251 

104,468 



25.870 
19,305 
19.732 
68,730 
54.282 



14,646 

3.796 

10.698 

26.904 

139.166 



20,493 



53 
2,779 



478 
2,621 

143 
2,940 



462 
1,365 



4,328 
378 
648 

9,214 
186 

5.142 



193 

3,370 

571 

8 

43 

746 

10 

1,786 



39.519 

595 

1.754 

1.579 



794 

275 

30 



67 

113 

373 

6.805 



890 
4.815 
6.380 
1,775 
2.320 



15,632 

17,302 

453 

9.424 

15.981 



1,785 



99.8 
81.2 



99.0 
94.8 
99.7 
81.8 



99.3 
99.8 



94.5 
99.7 
96.6 
70.5 
99.5 
82.1 



99.9 
98.8 
99.8 
100.0 
99.7 
97.3 
99.9 
90.3 



81.1 
98.5 
95.9 
77.6 



92.5 
98.7 
99.0 



99.8 
99.7 
99.8 
93.8 



96.7 
80.0 
75.6 
97.5 
95.9 



48.4 
18.0 
95.9 
74.1 
89.7 



92.0 



99.7 
79.1 



99.8 
95.0 
99.9 
86.7 



99.6 
99.9 



96.2 
99.9 
96.4 
75.6 
99.8 



Men gun. 



Women gain 



Men gain. 
Women gain. 



100.0 
98.7 
99.9 

100.0 
99.8 
97.0 

100.0 
91.2 



84.3 
98.1 
99.3 
86.9 



92.4 
99.7 
99.7 



99.9 
99.9 
98.8 
93.8 



Women gain. 
Men gain. 
Women gain. 



Women gain. 
Men gain. 
Women gain. 



Men gain. 
Women gain. 



Men gain. 
Women gain. 



Men gain. 



81.4 
83.5 



Women gain. 



51.5 
26.5 
96.4 
67.8 
90.1 



88.0 



Women giun 



Men gain. 
Women gain. 



Men gain. 
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According to the above figures, the proportion of males has increased from 
1890 to 1900 m 29 occupations; the proportion of females has increased in 86 
occupations, and in 26 there has been no change, or it is unknown through 
change in classification. Most of these changes of proportions, however, have 
been very minute. The only occupations in whicn men have increased over 
women more than one per cent, are as dairymen, artists, in domestic and 
personal service, as servants and waiters, as telegraph and telephone linemen, 
m paper mills, as milliners, tailors, and in a few factories. Here they have 
gained slightly. 

The occupations in which women have gained more than one per cent. are*, 
as farmers (1.1), gardeners (1.3), as stockraisers (1.3), as actors (3.2), 
architects (1.6). clergymen (1.7), journalists (3.2), in literary pursuits (6.8), 
music (1.3), in government offices (3.6), teachers (2.6). physicians (1.3), other 
prof, services (10.9), as boarding-house keepers (9.9), hotel keepers (3.6), house- 
keepers (1.2), janitors, (3.6), laborers (1.8), nurses (2.9), restaurant keepers 
(1.8), agents (1.6), booldceepers (11.7), clerks and cop3rists (2.0), messengers 
and errand boys (cashgirls, etc) (3.6), packers and shippers (7.5), saleswomen 
(2.3), stenographers and tjrpewriters (13.0), telegraph and telephone operators 
13.9), tmdertakers (1.2), potters (4.9), bakers (1.7), confectioners (5.1), boot 
and shoemakers (3.2), tanners (3 6), leather-case makers (9.3), clock and watch- 
makers (1.4), gold and silver workers (7.9), bookbinders (3.1), boxmakers (8.5), 
in hosiery knitting mills (2.8), hat and capmakers (5.6), shirtmakers (2.8), 
brushmakers (3.9), glovemakers (6.0), photographers (2.3), tobacco 
workers (8.0). 

The occupations in which women have made the largest gains are: profes- 
sional service (10.1), boarding-house keepers (9.9), boolieepers (12.6), steno- 
graphers andtjrpewriters (13.0), telegraph and telephone operators (13.9) (the 
largest advance), trunk and leather-case workers (9.3). 

Women are in a majority in only nine occupations — ^musicians or teachers 
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of mufflc, schoolteachers, boarding-house keepers, housekeepers, laundresses, 
nurses, servants, stenographers and t3rpewriters. 

Men are over 90 per cent, of the workers in 87 out of 303 occupations. 

STATISTICS OF RAILWAYS. 

The preliminary report of the Interstate CocMnerce Commission for 1905 
includes returns for 752 companies, representing an operated mileage of 214,- 
477.82 miles, which is presumably about 99 per cent, of the mileage that will 
subsequently be covered by returns in the final report for the same year. The 
gross earnings of the railways for the year ending June 30, 1905, on the mileage 
just stated were $2,073,177,325. This total comprised earnings from the 
passenger service, $572,109,366; earnings from the freight service, $1,449,182,702 
and miscellaneous earnings, $51,885,257. 

According to this preliminary report, the gross earnings from operation 
averaged $9,666 per mile of line. This average is considerably higher than 
the like average for any other year for which a statistical report has been 
published by the Commission. The final report for the year ending June 30, 
1904, showed that the total gross earnings of the railways on 212,243.20 miles 
of hne for that year were $1,975,174,091, being equivalent to $9,306 per mile. 
Of the gross earnings per mile of Hne, the passenger service contributed $2,667 
and the freight service $6,757. The operating expenses of the railways em- 
braced in the current preliminary report amoimted to $1,383,584,404, thus 
averaging $6,451 per mile of line. For the year ending June 30, 1904, the 
operating expenses reported finally were $1,338,896,253, or $6,308 per mile. 
Tjbis advance report gives the ratio of operating expenses to earnings as 66.74 
per cent. The final report for the year 1904 gave 67.79 per cent. The pre- 
Uminary report shows that the net earnings of essentially the same roads were, 
for the year ending June 30, 1905, $689,592,921, and for the year ending June 
30, 1904, $634,674,561. 

The railway companies for which returns are included in this advance 
report also received $114,636,642 in the form of income from investments in 
the stocks and bonds of railwajr and other corporations and from other miscel- 
laneous sources. The net earnings increased by this sum give a total income 
of $804,229,563. The aggregate deductions chargeable against this income 
were $713,994,800. The principal items included in such deductions were 
interest on funded debt, rents of leased lines, permanent improvements charged 
to income, taxes (which were $58,533,381), and dividends. Thus the surplus 
resulting from the operations of these roads, which the preliminary report covers, 
was $90,234,763. The complete report for the year ending June 30, 1904, .cover- 
ing both operating and leased roads, showed a surplus of $56,729,331, and the 
like report for 1903 a surplus of $99,227,469. 

The preliminary report shows that the operating companies declared 
dividends during the year to the amount of $196,080,237; it further shows that 
the dividends declared by practically the same roads during the year 1904 were 
$184,313,472. These fi^es indicate an increase in dividends of $11,766,765. 
It should be borne in mind, however, that the prehminary reports are confined 
to the returns of operating roads only, and so exclude all dividends declared 
by subsidiary companies, the property of which is leased to others for operation. 
For the year ending June 30, 1904, the final statistical report showed that the 
total amount of dividends declared by all the railway companies covered by 
that report — that is, both operating and leased lines — ^was $221,941,049. 

By reference to the accompanying table it will be noted that banks in the 
New England and Eastern States held 57.47 per cent, of the aggregate money 
in all banks in 1900, and 56.62 per cent, in 1904, whereas in 1902 and 1903 the 
proportion was but 64.56 and 53^35 per cent, respectively. In 1905 the average 
held by banks in those sections was 54.22 per cent. 
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COMPARATIVE SUMMARY OP PASSENGER AND PREIGHT SERVICE POR THE YEARS 
ENDING JUNE 30, 1894, AND 1904. 



1004 



1894 



Increaae, 1904 
over 1903 



Paaseneers carried: 

a. Number of pasaengers reported as 

carried 

Paeaengen carried 1 mile 

Passengers carried 1 mile per mile of line . 
Tons carried: 

a. Nimiber of tonB reported as carried. 

b. Number of tons reported as carried, 

excluding tonnage received from 
connecting roads and other car- 
riers 

TonB carried 1 mile 

Tons carried 1 mile per mile of line 

Passenger-trun mileage 

Average number of passengers in train. . 

Average journey per passenger, miles . . . 

Freight-train mileage 

Average number of tons in train 

Average haul per ton: 

a. Typical naul of the average railway, 

miles 

b. Typical haul of all the railways re- 

garded as a system, miles 

Total revenue-train nuleage 

Total mileage of freight cars 



716,419,682 

21,923,213,536 

104,198 

1,309,899,165 



641,680,547 

174,622,089,677 

829,476 

440,464,866 

46 

30.64 

636.090,971 

307.76 



133.23 

244.30 

1,007,629,462 

14,353.650,066 



640,688,199 

14,289,446,893 

81,333 

638,186,663 



80.336,104.702 

467,262 

826,503,219 

44 

26.43 

446,807,223 

179.80 



125.88 



20,628,147 

1,007.449,655 

907 

5.604342 



2,879,889 

1,300310,684 

125,966 

15.322.662 



.54 

8,778,538 

»2.78 



.43 

1.95 

24,683,168 

159,932,061 



1 Decrease. 



INCOME OP THE RAILWAYS POR THE YEAR ENDING JUNE 30, 1904. 



Gross earnings from operation 

CJear income from investments 

Gross earnings and income 

Operating expenses 

Suaries and maintenance of leased lines. 

Total 



$1,975,174,091 
49,380,970 

1.338,896,253 
463.341 



$2,024,556,061 



1.339,349,594 



Net earnings and income. 



Net interest on funded debt. . 
Interest on current liabilities . 
Taxes. 



Total. 



282,118,438 
13,946,009 
61,696,364 



686.205.467 



367,759,801 



Available for dividends, adjustments, and improvements . 
Net dividends 



Available for adjustments and improvements. 



327,445,666 
183,764.236 

143,691,430 



CAPITAL STOCK FOR THE YEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1894-1904. 
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Gross Amount 


Proportion to 
total earnings 


Increase. 1904 
over 1903 


BcouBCs or iNooica 


1904» 


19032 


1904 


1903 


Amount 


Per 
cent. 


Passenger revenue. . . 
Mail 


$444,326,991 
44,499,732 
41,876,636 

10,914,746 
1,379,002.693 

4,668,282 

49,986,011 


$421,704,692 
41,709,396 
38,331,964 

9,821,277 
1,338,020,026 

4,467,026 

46,702,131 
«90,496 


Perct. 
22.60 
2.26 
2.12 

.66 
69.82 

.23 

2.63 


Perct. 
22.18 
2.19 
2.02 

.62 
70.39 

.24 

2.46 


$22,622,399 
2.790,336 
3,643,672 

1,093,469 
40,982,667 

101.267 

3,283,880 
«90,496 


6.36 
6.69 


Ei^roress 


9.26 


Other eaminps, pas- 
senger servioe 

Freignt revenue 

Other earnings, 
fright service 

Other earnings from 


11.13 
3.06 

2.27 

7.03 


TTnMnAfrifiAH 


noo.oo 








Total earnings 
from opera- 
tion 

Income from other 
"^^'^*''* 


1,976,174,091 
212,933,990 


1,900,846.907 
206,687,480 


100. 


100. 


74,327,184 
7,246,610 


3.91 
3.62 










Total earnings 


2,188.108,081 


2,106,634.387 






81,673.694 


3.87 




1 





1 212,243.20 miles of line represented. 

'206,313.64 miles of line represented. 

s Covers two roads, nrm-lring no classification of earnings under the several heads. 

^Less than .01 per cent. 

B Decrease. 



EMPLOYEES AND COMPENSATION FOR THE YEARS ENDING JUNE 30. 





1904 




Compensation per day $ 




CLA8B 


Number 


Per 
100 
miles 
of 
line 






1904 


1903 


1902 


1901 


1900 


1894 


Oeneral officers 


6,166 

6,376 

46,037 

34,918 

120.002 

62,461 
66,004 
39,646 

106,734 
46.272 
63.646 

169.472 
37,609 

289,044 

46,262 

30,426 

7,496 
160,666 


2 
3 
22 
16 
67 
26 
26 
19 
60 
22 
26 
76 
18 
136 

22 

14 

3 
76 


11.61 
6.07 
2.22 
1.93 
1.69 
4.10 
2.36 
3.60 
2.27 
2.61 
2.26 
1.91 
1.78 
1.33 

1.77 

2.16 

2.17 
1.82 


11.27 
6.76 
2.21 
1.87 
1.64 
4.01 
2.28 
3.38 
2.17 
2.60 
2.19 
1.86 
1.78 
1.31 

1.76 

2.08 

2.11 
1.77 


11.17 
6.60 
2.18 
1.80 
1.61 
3.84 
2.20 
3.21 
2.04 
2.36 
2.08 
1.78 
1.72 
1.26 

1.77 

2.01 

2.00 
1.71 


10.97 
6.66 
2.19 
1.77 
1.69 
3.78 
2.16 
3.17 
2.00 
2.32 
2.06 
1.76 
1.71 
1.23 

1.74 

1.98 

1.97 
1.69 


10.46 
6.22 
2.19 
1.76 
1.60 
3.76 
2.14 
3.17 
1.96 
2.30 
2.04 
1.73 
1.68 
1.22 

1.80 

1.96 

1.92 
1.71 


9.71 


Other officers 


6.76 


OAnArfll offioo dcrlcs 


2.34 


Rtation airents.. , t , 


1.76 


Of.liAr afAfinn mATi 


1.63 




3.61 


Firemen 


2.03 




3.04 


Other trainmen 


1.80 




2.21 


Caroentera 


2.02 


Other shoDmen 


1.69 


SMition f oremfin 


1.71 


Other trackmen 


1.18 


Switch tenders, crossing tenders, 
and watchmen 

Telegraph operators and dispatch- 
ers 


1.76 
1.93 


Employees — account floating 
eouipmei^t 


1.97 


All other employees and laborers. 


1.66 


Total 


1,296,121 


611 
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RAILWAY ACCIDENTS FOR THE TEARS ENDING JUNE 30, 1904-1888. 



STREET RAILWAYS. 

(From Twelfth Censiu. Bulletin 3.) 



OOMPARATIVS BUIOIABI 


1890 Ain) 1902. 


Warn 
per day. 


AU 
classes. 




94,874 


ITBMS. 


1902. 


1890. 


Less than 0.75. 
0.75 to 0.99.... 
1.00 to 1.24.... 
1.25 to 1.49.... 
1.60 to 1.74.... 

1.75 to 1.99.... 
2.00 to 2.24.... 
2.25 to 2.49.... 
2.50 to 2.74.... 

2.76 to 2.99.... 
3.00 to 3.24.... 
3.25 to 3.49.... 
3.50 to 3.74.... 
3.75 to 3.99. . . . 
4.00 to 4.24.... 
4.25 to 4.49.... 
4.50 to 4.74.... 
4.75 to 4.99.... 
5.00 and over. . . 


137 

589 

2.719 

4,468 

61,361 

15,198 

39,678 

10.421 


Number of companieifi. 


987 

$2,167,634,077 

$1,315,572,960 

i992,709,139 

$247,553,999 

$142,312,597 

67.5 

60,290 

4,809,654,438 

188,641 


706 

$389,357,289 

$289,058,133 

$189,177,824 

$90,617,211 

$62,011,185 

68.4 

32,505 

2.023,010.202 

70,764 


Cost of constniction and equipment. . . 
Capital stock issued 


3,262 
1.045 


Funded debt outstanding 


1,061 


Ki*rninaffl from operation 


^4 


Operating expenditures 


343 


Percentage operating expenses of 
earnings 


84 
145 


Number of passenger cars 


12 


Number of tare passengers carried .... 


25 

7 




25 



1 Exclusive of salaried officials and clerks. 
According to the Street Railway Journal, there were, in 1902, 25,789 track 
miles of electric elevated or surface street railways and 640 with other motor 
power. 

PATENTS. 
(From the Reports of the Commissioner of Patents.) 



Number of First Patent and certifi- 
cate Issued in each Calendar Year 



Patents 



De- 
signs 



Re- Trade- 
marks 



La- 
bels 



Number of Patents and Certificates of regis- 
tration issued During each Calendar Year 



Pat- 
ents 



De- 
signs 



Reis- 



Total 
Pat. 



Trade- 
marks 



Labels 

and 

prints 



Total 

cei^ 

tifi- 



1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 



664,827 
600,385 
717,621 
748,567 



33,813 
35,547 
36,187 
36,723 



11,879 
11,960 
12,070 
12,189 



35,678 
37,606 
39.612 
41,798 



8.009 

8,887 

9,654 

10.644 



25.668 
27.136 
31.046 
30.267 



1,734 
640 
536 
557 



81 
110 
117 
110 



27,373 

7,886 

31.699 

30,934 



1,928 
2,006 
2,186 

2,158 



1,037 

925 

1,260 

1.114 



2,965 
2,931 
3,446 
3,569 
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TELEGRAPHS. 

POSTAL TELEGRAPH CABLE COMPANY. 



TKAR. 


Miles of 
poles and 
cable op- 

but not 
owned. 


Miles of 

poles and 

cable 

owned. 


MUes. 
of wires. 


Offices. 




1886 




2,811 
11,142 
26,042 
26,349 
26,476 
27.482 


23,687 
67,751 
226,465 
243,422 
266,122 
276,246 


260 
1,060 
13,100 
14,877 
16,248 
19,977 


1,428,690 


1890 




7,380,000 


1900 


17,386 
17,600 
21,043 
21,319 


16,628,444 


1901 


17,898,073 


1902 


20,086,930 


1003 


21,600.677 











WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 



YKAR 


Miles of 
line. 


MUes of 
wire. 


Num- 
ber of 
offices; 


Number of 
sent. 


Receipts. 

S 


Expenses. 
S 


Profits. 


AVBRAGB PBR 
MSSSAQB. 


JUNK 80. 


Toll. 
cts. 


Cost. 
cts. 


1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 


64,109 
86,646 
183,917 
192,705 
193,689 
196,115 
195.677 


112,191 
233,634 
678,997 
933,163 
972,766 
1,029.984 
1,069.212 


3,972 
9,077 
19,382 
22,900 
23,238 
23,667 
23.120 


9,167,646 
29.216,509 
65,878,762 
63,167,783 
66,667,049 
69,374,883 
69,790.866 


7,138,738 
12,782,896 
22,387,029 
24,768,670 
26,364,161 
29,073,096 
29.167,687 


4,910,772 
6,948,957 
16,074,304 
18.693,206 
19.668,903 
20,780,766 
20.963,216 


2,227,966 
6.833,938 
7.312.726 
6,166,364 
6,686,248 
7,292.329 
8,214,472 


76.6 
38.6 
32.4 
30.8 
30.9 
31.0 
31.4 


51.2 
25.4 
22.7 
25.1 
26.1 
26.7 
26.6 



iNot including messages over leased miles, or under P. R. contract, probably 10,000,000. 

The greatly increased mileage since 1880 is principally due to the fact that 
in 1881 the Western Union Telegraph Company absorbed by purchase all the 
lines of the American Union and the Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph companies. 

The Western Union has exclusive contracts with several international 
cable companies, operating eight Atlantic cables, and guarantees 5 per cent, 
annual dividends on the stock of the American Telegraph and Cable Company ; 
amount, $14,000,000. 

The Western Union leases and operates the lines of the New York Mutual 
Telegraph Compan}^ and of the Northwestern Telegraph Company It has 
purchased the Baltimore and Ohio R. R. Telegraph Co. and the American 
Rapid Telegraph Co. 

TELEPHONES. 

AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY AND OPERATING COMPANIES. 



1807 



1898 



1800 



1900 



1901 



1902 



1903 



Ebcohanges. . . 

Branch offices 

Total eniployees . 

Total subscribers 

Len^h of wire, 
miles 

Average daily 
calls per sub- 
scriber 

Receiyed in rent- 
als 

Dividends paid 

Capital 

Gross earnings. 

Net earnings . . . 



14, 
326, 



967 
832 
,425 
,244 



805,711 



1,025 

937 

16,682 

384,230 

051,283 



$1,597 
3,682, 



8.3 

,959 
,949 



8.1 



,95911 



.610,856 
8,882,945 



5,130, 
4,169, 



,845 
,675 



5,448,701 
4,393,967 



1,126 

1,008 

19,668 

465,180 

1,058,900 



8.2 

$1,714,527 
3,882,946 

25,886,300 
7,687,381 
4,270,509 



1,239 

1,187 

25,741 

632,946 



1,348 

1,427 

32,837 

800,880 



1,411 

1,594 

40,864 

1,020,647 



1,514 

1,861 

50,350 

1,277,983 



1,518,609 1,961,801 



2,445,284 3,281,662 



8.2 

$2,427,038 
4,078,601 

89,100,500 
9,534,499 
5,486,058 



7.1 

$2,647,910 

5,050,024 

104,650,600 

11,606,817 
7,398,286 



7.4 

$2,299,379 

6,584,404 

126,118,972 

13,277,557 
7,835,272 



7.3 
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CENTRAL ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER STATIONS. 

(From Twelfth Obiibub, Bulletin A.) 
CENTRAL ELECTRIC STATIONS, 1902. 



^Includes estimated income from public service. 

POST-OFFICE STATISTICS. 

(From the Annual Reports of the Postmaster-General.) 



The decrea4se in offices is due to discontinuance in minor offices superseded 
by rural free delivery. 

EXPENDITURES 1905 (FISCAL YEAR). 

Total expenditures $167,390,169.23 

Transportation of mails on railroads 39,384,916 . 17 

Compensation to postmasters •. . . 22,743,342 .03 

Compensation to clerks in postoffices 21,216,303 .41 

City free-delivery service 20,919,078. 13 

Rural free deliverjr 20,819,944.69 

Railway mail service, salaries 13,120,155 . 78 

Transportation of mails on star routes 7,326,596.57 

Railway postoffice car service 5,509,044.65 

Transportation of foreign mails 2,693,812 .09 

Rent, light, and fuel for first, second, and third-class postoffices 2,568,572.73 

Compensation to assistant postmasters at first and second-class postoffices 1,895,142 .72 

Mul-messenger service 1,221,903 .25 

It is an interesting fact that the total revenue for the fiscal year 1905 
exceeded the total expenditures for the fiscal year 1904 by nearly $500,000. 
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Number of employees of all grades in the service (approximately), 1905, 
281,437. Number of letter carriers, city, 21,778. Number of letter carriers, 
rural, 32,055. Ntmiber of rural-delivery routes in operation, 32,121. Number 
of pieces of mail matter handled by the dead-letter office, 11,519,544. 

The city free-delivery service was established in 1863; the money-order 
system in 1864; the registry system in 1865; the railway mail service in 1865; 
tne organization of foreign mail service was authorized by the act approved 
July 27, 1868, and the rural free-delivery service was estabhshed in 1897. 

Money orders in 1904 were for (domestic) $378,778,488, and (international) 
$42,550,150. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1904, there were dispatched 
from United States 129,397 parcels, with a total weight of 464,697 pounds; 
there were received by the United States 54,078 parcels, with a total weight 
of 192,396 i)Ounds. 

The United States Postofl&ce employed in 1903, 10,555 clerks, who handled 
8,654,147,680 pieces of first-class mail matter, 7,345,654,950 of other classes, 
and 29,897,063 re^stered packages and cases. The errors reported were one 
for every 11,530 pieces handled. 

PUBLIC LANDS. 

(From the Report of the Land Office, 1906.) 



STATE OR 
TBRMTOBT 


ARK A UNAPPROPBIATSD AND 
UNRXSERYED 


Area 
Reserved 


Area 
Appropri- 


Total area of 

land surface in 

State or 

Territory 




Surveyed 


Unsurveyed 


Total 


Alabama 

Alaska 


Acre* 

183,480 

7,126 

12,440.032 

2,109,464 

26,176,146 

27,717,469 

873,482 

10,118,864 


Acres 

*368,a2i8',866 
34.642.289 

'6.9iBl,73i 

2.393,117 

247.691 

23.366,636 


Acres 

183,480 

368,036,976 

47.082,321 

2,109.464 

33.166,877 

30.110.586 

1.121.173 

33.485.389 


Acres 

78,080 

667,705 

20,344,387 

2.660 

21,874.865 

11,197,562 

19,269 

7,801,356 


Acres 
32.396.360 

'6.'3'66.5i2 
31,431,666 
44,938,178 
25.040,022 
33,932,208 
12,006,696 
35,842,660 
22.950.400 

* '36,*6'45b*,686 
61,320,022 
27,430,536 
36,374,169 
46,028,422 
29,624.680 
43,646.801 
19,279,012 
44,026,467 

3,126,467 
18,762,266 
34,421,066 
26,062,720 
21,298,364 
26,601,779 
27,037,986 

6,333,978 
22,787,560 
34,791,207 
10,792,333 


Acres 
32.667.920 
368.103,680 


Aruona 

Arkansas 

Califomia 

CJolorado 

Florida 


72,792,320 
33,643,680 
99.969,920 
66,348,160 
36,072,640 


Tdaho , 


53,293,440 


Illinois 


35,842,560 


Indiana 










22.950,400 


Indian Territory. 








19,714,660 


19,714,660 
36.646.080 


Iowa 








ICanflAS - - - 


942.483 

91,372 

323,947 

2,063,430 

60,440 

149,039 

19,241.294 

4,481,958 

30.993,494 

37,699,949 

6,729,016 




942.483 

156.390 

323.947 

2,822,838 

60.440 

149,039 

66,748.400 

4.481,968 

61,226,774 

62.096.312 

7.050.306 


120.215 
1.468.434 

121.094 
2,346,820 


52,382,720 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 


66.018 
" ■ * 769,408 


29,056,360 
36,819,200 
61,198,080 
29,686,120 
43,796,840 
93.693,600 
49,137.280 
70,336,640 


' '36.607,166 

* 30, ■233,286 

14.496,363 

1,321.291 


"i8.'666*,i88 

628.865 

6,983,409 

7,571,223 

3,438,709 


New Mexico 

North Dakota... 
Ohio 


t 78,428,800 
44,910,080 
26.062.720 
24.718.720 
61,277,440 
49.206.400 
62,641,440 
42,746,880 
35,274,880 
62,433,280 


Oregon 

South Dakota... 

Utah 

Washini^ton 

Wisconsm 

Wyoming 


1.983,249 
14,404,444 

9,626.282 
11,926,111 

3,982,442 

61,149 

34,877.894 


*6,776,8i7 

306,831 

26,922,230 

4,684,121 

'2,746,436 


1,983,249 
20.180,261 

9.932,113 
38,847,341 

8,566,663 

51,149 

37.623,329 


1,437,117 
14,496,400 
12,236,301 

8,360,121 

11,392.757 

432,624 

14.017.618 


Total 


268,161,044 


659376.113 


817,627,157 


183.717.208| 808.296.476 


1,809.539.840 



It will be borne in mind that the greater portion of the vacant land is in the 
timbered regions of the Southern States, the lake region, the Pacific coast, and 
the mountamotis and arid regions of the Far West, and that the portion of 
lands ctdtivable without clearing or irrigation is comparatively small. It is a 
reasonable conclusion, however, that vast? bodies of the arid lands will, in time, 
be reclaimed by irrigation as the result of the efforts of the Government to 
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construct storage basins and ditches for the purpose, as provided in the act of 
Congress approved June 17. 1902, seconded, as undoubtedly it will be, by 
private enterprise. 

BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Number 


CAPITAIi 


INDIYIDUAIi DKPOSrrS 




Amount 


Per cent 


Amount 


Per cent. 


1905 
National 


5,668 

10,742 

3.500 


791.567,231 

671.599,149 

76,664,000 


51.41 
} 48.69 


3,783,658,494 
5 7,567,080,822 
} 435,582,000 


32.10 


State, etc 


[ 67.90 


Non-reporting. ...,....,., 






Total 


19,910 


1.539,830,380 


100.00 


11,786,321,316 


100.00 







THE PRINCIPAL BANKS OF ISSUE OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES ABOUT JUNE, 1905. 
(expressed in millions of dollars.) 


EUROPEAN, ETC., BANKS* 


Capital 


Circu- 
lation 


De- 
posits 


Current 
accounts 

and 
deposits 
belong- 
ing to 
Treas- 
ury 


Specie 


Loans 


Rate 
of dis- 
count 


J.. . 


28.9 

15.8 

41.9 

9.6 

1.8 

6.8 

28.9 

1.9 

35.2 

3.9 


388.7 

38.4 

341.1 

134.9 

8.2 

33.3 
311.2 

14.3 
871.1 

24.2 


144.8 
22.1 
33.2 
14.6 
13.9 
1.3 

113.8 
4.7 

132.7 
19.9 


6!6 

2.6 

.7 

619 

■"*67!4 
.5 


237.7 

16.4 

302.0 

23.6 

6.3 

24.7 

186.1 

5.1 

798.8 

.4 


329.6 
61.0 

151.1 

124.5 
17.1 
16.7 

167.3 
20.5 

221.5 
29.7 


Per a, 
8 

........ 

8 

4 

P 

3 


Bank f»f 8i«ny , . 


28.9 
I 11.6 

3.6 

8.0 

14.6 

2.9 

70.8 
45.3 
35.5 
28.3 
1.1 
11.9 
30.1 
24.0 
15.0 


188.2 

( 61.9 

i 14.4 

21.6 

104.9 

73.6 

32.6 

150.7 
35.0 
32.3 

486.0 

6.5 

47.9 

45.2 

6.0 

131.3 
22.3 


34.9 
16.2 
7.3 
2.3 
6.1 
2.2 


42.4 

2.9 

2.9 

29.8 


121.9 
26.1 
8.8 
6.9 
66.9 
12.8 
10.1 

196.2 
27.2 
15.6 

522.7 
3.7 
19.4 
23.1 
12.2 
60.4 
10.8 


89.7 
33.2 
10.4 
18.1 
48.9 
25.0 
16.9 

167.0 
347.5 
209.0 
253.5 
3.5 

46.2 
218.8 

86.8 
148.8 

21.1 


5 
5 
5 


'RA.nV of Norwav ' 


5 


Bank of Netherlands 

Bank of Portugal 


n 


National BfLinlr nf H^^^iTPania. . 


6 


United Kingdom: 

Bank of England 

Banks of Sco^and. 

Banks of Ireland 

Imperial Bank of Russia 

National Bank of Servia 

Royal Bank of Sweden 

Banks of Issue of Switzerland. 

Imperial Ottoman Bank 

Bank of Jai>an . , 


223.5 

507.5 

267.5 

79.9 

.4 

14.7 

272.8 

46.2 

8.4 

2.3 


72.3 
43!9 

*"i6'.4 

116.1 

7.6 


2* 

sios 


Bank of AlffJera 










Total 


50^2 

263.5 

122.6 

83.0 

87.5 

128.6 


8,625.8 

3.0 
89.4 
62.5 
22.8 

29.2 


1,993.2 


397.0 


2.741.9 


2,822.4 




OTHER FOREIGN BANKS 

England, joint stock and 
private bstnks of* 


8,204.4 
282.7 
557.2 
587.7 

873.0 




?888.6 
72.2 
19.6 

•127.5 

•143.0 


2,039.2 
242.9 
569.9 
513.9 

342.2 




Banks of Mexico 




Bankp f>f CaBada - r . . . 




Banks of Australasia 

Banks of Central and South 
America^ 








Total 


1,191.4 


3.832.7 


6.998.2 


397.0 


3,992.8 


6,530.5 





^ Statement of European banks from Bulletin de Statistique, August. 1905, except deposits and 
advances of banks of Scotland and Ireland and the capital stock of the various banks. ' Cash 
money at call and short notice. • Ineludes bullion, etc. ^ figures for 1904. • Includes paper ouxxenosr. 
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It will be noted from the accompan^ring table that the Southern States 
show the largest percentage of increase in deposits diiring the period from 
Tune 30, 1896, to June 30, 1905, the percentage of increase in this section 
being 246.1, followed by the Western States, where the ratio of increase is 234.6; 
and, in the order named, the Middle Western States with 180.3, the Pacific 
States 171.6, the Eastern States 129.2, and the New England States 50.1. The 
average of increase for the United States is 129.2 per cent. 





INDIVIDUAL DBPOBITB 


OSOOBAPHICAIi DIVISIONB 


1896 


1905 


Increase 


Per cent. 


New England States 


MiUions 
$1,193.3 
2,291.7 
221.7 
877.8 
128.8 
231.8 


MiUions 

$1,791.4 

6,262.7 

767.3 

2,461.2 

430.9 

629.6 


MiUions 
$598.1 
^,961.0 
546.6 

397.7 


50.1 


£astem States 


129.2 


Southern States 


246.1 


Middle Western States 


180.3 


Western States 


234.6 


Piu»ifi« Rt&tAii 


171.6 






Total 


4,946.1 


11.333.0 


6.387.9 


129.2 







The average individual deposit in the United States per capita of popu- 
lation has steadily risen from $69 in 1896 to $95 in 1900, $122 in 1904, and 
$136 in 1906. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MONEY IN BANKS IN THE UNITED STATES. 





1900 


1901 


1902 


DIVIBION 


Amount 


Per cent. 


Amount 


Per cent. 


Amount 


Per cent. 


New Enfliand States 

Eastern States 


MiUions 

$61.9 

369.1 

47.8 

196.2 

31.8 

44.1 


8.25 
49.22 

6.37 
26.03 

4.26 

6.88 


MiUions 

$66.5 

382.7 

62.3 

215.4 

32.9 

46.1 


8.24 
48.14 

6.68 
27.10 

4.14 

6.80 


MiUions 

$66.6 

390.6 

57.4 

240.1 

34.5 

48.7 


7.96 
46.61 


Southern States 


6.86 


Middle States 


28.66 


Western States 


4.12 


Pacifio States 


6.81 






Total 


749.9 


100.00 


794.9 


100.00 


837.9 


100.00 









1903 


1904 


1906 


DIVISION 


Amount 


Per cent. 


Amount 


Per cent. 


Amount 


Percent. 


New Endand States 

Eastern States 


Millions 

$62.2 

390.2 

59.8 

243.0 

39.6 

63.2 


7.34 
46.01 

7.05 
28.66 

4.68 

6.26 


MiUions 

$69.2 

497.3 

68.9 

261.9 

42.4 

63.2 


6.02 
50.60 

7.01 
26.66 

4.31 

5.41 


MiUions 

$63.9 

471.7 

76.5 

271.8 

45.1 

59.8 


6.47 
47.76 


Southern States 


7 64 


Middle States 


27 52 


Western States 


4.57 


Pacific States 


6 05 






Total 


848.0 


100.00 


982.9 


100.00 


987.8 


100 00 







CLEARING HOUSE EXCHANGES, 1905. 

The volume of exchanges of the 103 clearing houses in the United States 
amounted to $140,501,841,957, as against $102,356,435,047 for the year ended 
September 30, 1904, an increase of $38,145,406,910 and the largest gain in any 
year since these statistics have been published in reports issued by this Bureau. 
The general i)rosperity of the country and confidence in the stability of business 
Qtedits aire evidence^ in the vplume of plearings effected during the current year. 
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SAVINGS BANKS. 





1902-3 (1,078 banks). 


1903-4 (1,157 hanks) 


BTATB, VTO. 


Number 
of de- 
positors 


Amount of 
deposits 


Average 
to each 
depositoi^ 


Num- 
ber of 
banks 


Number 
of depos- 
itors 


Amount of 
deposits 


Average 
to each 
depositor 


Maine 


208,141 
155,309 
134,323 
1,660,814 
150,342 
444.407 


$74,781,073 
63,919,183 
44,628,150 

586,937,084 
74,534,628 

203,522,226 


$359.28 
411.56 
332.24 
353.40 
495.77 
457.96 


51 
59 
42 
187 
a31 
90 


211,217 
159,956 
139.853 
1,723.015 
132,556 
461,387 


$76,405,222 
66,140.710 
46.958.291 

608.415.410 
64,841,318 

212,177,974 


$361.74 




413.50 
335.77 


Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 


353.11 
489.16 
459.87 






Total New F.nflrland 


2,753,336 


1.048,322,344 


380.74 


460 


2,827,984 


1,074,938,925 


880.10 


New York 

New Jersey 


2,327,812 
238,210 
407,652 
521.792 
155.299 
11,758 


1,112.418.552 

73.722.729 

128,514,295 

6,586,851 

62,253,508 

1.654.715 


477.88 
309.48 
315.25 
302.26 
400.86 
140.73 


128 
28 
10 

2 
17 

2 


2.406,660 

246,056 

420,965 

27,532 

£152,038 

13,203 


1,166,091,444 

77.710.785 

135,541.905 

7.134,859 

61,852,712 

2,144,470 


484.52 
315.82 


Pennsylvania 

Delaware. 


321.97 
259.15 


Maryland 


406.83 


District of Columbia. 


162.42 


Total Eastern State. 


3.162,523 


1.385.150,650 


437.99 


188 


3,266,454 


1,450,476.175 


444.05 


Total Southern 
Staten 


22,574 


4,118,522 


182.44 


24 


27,596 


5,259,245 


190.58 


Ohio 


108,854 

24.733 

0360.991 

4.290 

69.763 

c240,063 


52,306,123 

8,072,500 

6119.721.739 

810.533 

18,624.665 

86.602.757 


480.51 
326.38 
331.64 
188.93 
266.97 
360.75 


3 
5 

2 

12 
375 


92,686 
26,112 

a416,897 

4,703 

76,432 

c241,020 


48,764,076 

8.976,509 

141,403.282 

365,551 

19,238,652 

88,947,278 


526.13 


Indiana 


843.77 


Illinois 


339.18 


Wisconsin 


184.04 


Minnesota 


251.71 


Iowa 


369.05 






Total Middle States 


808.694 


286,138,317 


353.83 


397 


857,849 


308,195,348 


359.25 


California, total Paci- 
fic States 


c288,101 


211,475.012 


734.03 


88 


0325,560 


221,308.918 


679.78 






Total United States.. 


7.035,228 


2,935,204.845 


417.21 


1,157 


7,305,443 


3.060.178,611 


418.89 



o Partially estimated. 5 Savings deposits in State institutions having savings departments; 
abstract of reports included with State banks, e Estimated. 

SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKS. 

School Savings Banks were begun in the United States in March, 1885. 
J. H. Thiry, of Long Island, was the originator of them and has been the 
general director ever since. Any school can start one. There is no association 
among the school banks. The only thing necessary is the permission of the 
School Board and the co6peration of some bank to receive weekly deposits. In 
most school banks, the rolf-caU of the children is made every Monday morning 
and the amotmt of each deposit and credit is checked off on a card. It teaches 
the children thrift, the value of pennies, and saves much careless and often 
worse than useless expenditure. 

From the statement compiled by Mr. Thiry, it appears that there are 
4,541 school banks in operation located in 1,089 schools in 109 cities in the 
United States. The number of scholars registered in these schools is 347,895, 
of which 191,009 are depositors in the school banks. The amount collected 
since the introduction of the system is shown to be $2,782,012, the amount 
withdrawn $2,165,072, leaving a balance due depositors of $616,940. 

THE PENNY PROVIDENT BANK. 

This was established in New York City in 1889 and has to-day some 60,000 
depositors in all portions of the country. Its object is to encourage thrift. 
Cards are given to depositors, with the rules of the Fund on one side, and 36 
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blank squares on the other. Stamps are then sold to the depositor, to be 
attadied to the squares. The stamps may be of 8 different values from 1 cent 
to 1 doUar. When the card is all mled the amount represented is paid to the 
depositor and he is urged though not required to open an accoimt in some 
savings bank. A second card is then given. No intejrest is paid on these 
deposits, the object being to encourage the savings of small sums which can be 
deposited inti bank where interest is paid. In this way depositors in the Fund 
saved $480,272.61 in ten years. The system has been used in schools with 
great success. See, also, School Savings Banks. Central office, Fourth Avenue 
and 22d Street, New York. 

BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

The following statistics of local Building and Loan Associations in the 
United States were reported at the annual meeting of the United States League 
of Local Building and Loan Associations held at New York City, July 26-27, 
1905. The returns are for 1904-05 : 



Pennsylvania. . . . 

Ohio 

New Jersey 

Illinois 

Massachusetts. . . 

New York 

Indiana 

Califomia 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Louisiana 

Nebraska 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 

TCftT^gftH 

Ck>nnectiout 

Maine 

Tennessee 

New Hampshire. 

Minnesota 

North Dakota. . . 
Other States 



Total 6.266 



No. of 
Associa- 
tions 


Total 
Membership 


Total 
Assets 


1,223 


319.469 


$123,448,968 


699 


320.216 


102,678,670 


368 


116.445 


64,361,023 


602 


80,376 


40,976,601 


129 


88,692 


35,614,047 


261 


90,696 


32,844.829 


377 


110,496 


29,988,987 


141 


69,848 


21,306,042 


63 


31,096 


11,410,676 


127 


18,464 


7,782.018 


46 


20.830 


7,423,968 


60 


23,499 


6,217,360 
4,700,000 


60 


16,600 


66 


10,861 


4,021,485 


40 


12,397 


3,822.278 


16 


4,033 


3,712.383 


36 


8,639 


3,097,237 


17 


3,222 


2,219,740 


16 


6.160 


1,728,276 


17 


2,660 


1,242,783 


6 


1,070 


696,337 


i;020 


286.600 


101,160.000 


6.266 


1,631,046 


$600,342,686 



LIFE INSURANCE STATISTICS. 

PRBPARBD BY P. L. HOPPMAN. INSURANCB STATISTICIAN. NBWARK, N. J. 



TBAR8 


OBDINABT 


INDUSTBIAli 


TOTAL 


■MDINO 
DBCXM- 
BSB 31 


Number of 
policies 


Amount 


Number of 
poUcies 


Amount 


Number of 
policies 


Amount 


1860 . 


29,407 

60.000 

839,226 

679.690 

1.319,661 

3,176,061 

8,693.702 

4.160.088 

4.694.021 

6,607,769 


DoUar8. 
89 

00 
S 00 
1 32 

i 39 
1 80 
"i 96 
i 12 
fi 48 
10 38 




Dollars. 




DoUar$. 


I860 










1870. . 










1880 

1890 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 


236,674 
8,883.629 
11,219,296 
12,337,022 
13.448,124 
14.603.694 
16,674,384 


20,633.469 
429,621,128 
1,468,986,366 
1,640,867,663 
1.806,890,864 
1.977.699.397 
2,136,869,103 


916.364 
6,203,090 
14,396,347 
16,030.724 
17,608,212 
19,297,716 
21,182,143 


1,684,717.001 

4.049,678.667 

8.662,138.746 

9.593,846,948 

10,608,478,776 

11,670,607.646 

12,647,937,441 



1904. Income, $599,081,882; payments to policy-holders, $247,052,831 ; 
assets, $2,498,960,968; liabilities, $2,168,468,541; stirplus, $330,492,427. 
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WAGES IN THE XJ1HTBD STATES. 

General averages as to wages are almost worthless. If in a factory there 
are eighty men earning each only a dollar a day and 20 especially skilled 
workers earning each 16 a day, the average in tnat factory would be $2 a 
day and yet a mere statement of the average wotdd utterly conceal the true 
facts. In America in almost every trade a few workmen receive very high 
wages and so American averages of wages conceal the real wages, often very 
low, paid to a large share of our workers. Again the worth of wages depends on 
the cost of living. It is generally thought that wages of late years have risen; 
yet a recent report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in the prosperous State of 
New York, says, for the year ending September 30, 1901 : It therefore seems 
safe to say that despite the more regular employment and higher wages now 
enjoyed by the working people, their economic condition is little better than it 
was four years ago, save that they now work shorter hours." Again, income 
depends not only on the amount a man receives per day, but the number of days 
in a year he has work. Yet this simple fact is continually forgotten in comparing 
wages in different cotmtries and trades. $1 a day all the year roimd is better 
th^ $4 a day once a week. Once more statements as to wages are continually 
vitiated by the bias of opinion of those who interpret or coUect the data upon 
which they are based. Reformers often estimate wages lower than they are, to 
show the need of reform. Conservatives and supporters of whatever political 
administration is in power are tempted to statements as roseate as possible. 

The Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, Sept., 1904, gives, however, perhaps 
the best general statement. It says (p. 1128) : 

*'In 1890 wages were 0.3 per cent, higher than the average wages paid 
during the ten years from 1890 to 1899. In 1891 they were 0.2 per cent, 
higher. The lowest point reached was in 1894, when wages were 97.9 per cent, 
of the average wages for the 10- year period; or, in other words, 2.1 per cent, 
lower than tne average for the 10-year period. From 1894 the movement has 
been gradually upward to 1903, when the average wages per hour were 116.3 

ger cent, of tne average for the base period; or, in other words, 16.3 per cent, 
igher than the average wages per hour during the 10-year period, 1890 to 
1899." 



Yet, according to the Census (Vol. Employees and Wages, p. 616), 11 per 

;. of the male workers over 16 years of age in the New England cotton 

mills received less than $300 per year. Dr. Peter Roberts says that 60 per 



cent, of the workers in the anthracite coal region do not receive $450 per year 
{Anthracite Coal Communities, p. 346). Robert Hunt.r says that the mass pf 
unskilled workers in the North receive less than $460 a year and in the South 
less than $300 (Poverty, p. 53). 
See also page 230. 

AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM LABORERS IN THE UmTED STATES. 

(From Bulletin of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, "Wages of Farm Labor in the United 

States.") 





PBB MONTH 


PEE DAT or OBDINABl 
LABOR 


PBB DAT IN HARVUBT 


TBAB 


Without 
board 


With 
board 


Without 
board 


With 
board 


Without 
board 


^ith 
board 


1890 


$18.33 
22 14 


$12.45 
16.40 


$0.92 
1.13 


$0.68 
.89 


$1.30 
1.53 


$1.02 
1 34 


1902 
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INCOME AND BXPBNDITURB. 



149 



OKOOBAPHICAL DI- 




Total 
in- 


INO AM BXPBNDITUIUB FOB — 


Total 
ex- 
pendi- 
ture 

fam- 
ily 


Per 


HSAD OV WAUlhT 


Total 


Aver- 
age 

sixe 


fam- 
ily 


Rent 


Fuel 


Limit- 
ing 


Qoth- 
ing 


Food 


Other 
pur- 
poses 


in- 
come 
ex- 
pend- 
ed 


N. Atlantic States: 
Native 


7,359 
6,423 


4.53 
5.11 


(S) 
748.81 
763.15 


123.93 


30.33 


(S) 
7.79 
8.17 


(S) 

93.08 

94.20 


306.31 
327.49 


136.27 


713.01 


93.01 


Foreign. 


93.43 


Total 


13,782 


4.80 


755.49 


127.63 


30.51 


7.97 


93.60 


316.18 


136.84 


704.16 


93.21 


S. Atlantic States: 
Native.' 


1.995 
198 


6.11 
5.68 


683.06 
768.75 


97.96 
107.20 


30.54 
31.12 


6.12 
6.86 


86.08 
103.11 


289.09 
364.07 


142.42 
162.11 


641.80 
734.65 


93.96 


Foreign 


95.55 






Total 


2,193 


5.16 


690.80 


98.68 


30.60 


6.19 


87.62 


294.96 


143.30 


650.18 


94.12 






N. Central States: 

Native 

Foreign 


4,227 
3,113 


4.68 
5.39 


756.82 
744.56 


107.62 
100.23 


30.48 
36.30 


7.50 
7.46 


96.81 
99.36 


308.09 
328.90 


171.28 
149.28 


713.63 
702.42 


94.29 
94.34 






Total 


7,340 

1,027 
194 


4.98 

6.21 
5.26 


761,62 

670.64 
700.73 


105.02 

94.21 
103.19 


32.95 

23.86 
24.95 


7.48 

4.96 
5.05 


97.89 

87.11 
93.98 


316.92 

278.33 
294.76 


161.96 

153.45 
172.19 


708.88 

635.74 
666.33 


94.31 


S. Central States: 
Native 


94.80 


Foreign 


94.95 






Total 


1,221 


5.22 


675.42 


95.38 


24.04 


4.97 


88.20 


28O.94! 166.43 


640.44 


94.82 










Western States: 
Native 


553 
351 


3.96 
4.42 


883.14 
883.78 


148.86 
144.78 


34.69 
35.09 


8.07 
8.26 


118.21 
121.96 


311.18 
327.77 


142.30 
162.20 


741.75 
748.59 


83.99 


Foreign 


84.70 






Total 


904 


4.14 


883.39 


147.48 


34.84 


8.14 


119.66 


317.62 


146.14 


744.41 


84.27 







PER CENT. OF THE EXPENDITURE. 



ITEII 


Per cent. 


ITBU 


Percent 


Food 


42.64 
12.95 

1.68 
4.19 
1.06 
14.04 
.76 
2.73 
1.17 


Reliirious numoses. 


99 


Rent 


^^ty^.r^T:. :::::::::::::::: 


0.31 




Furniture and uteni^ls 


3.42 


home 7.7.... 


Books and n©'W8pai>er8. ............ 


1.09 


Fuel 


Ajnusements and vacation 


1 60 


Lighting 


Intoxicating liquors 


1.62 


Qothing 


Tobacco. . . . . 


1 42 


Taxes 


Sickness and death 


2.67 


Insurance 


Other nurnofles 


5 87 


Labor and other organisation fees 






100.00 



RELATIVE RETAIL PRICES OP POOD. 
(Average price for 1890 to 98=100.) 





Beef, 
fresh 


Butter 


Eggs 


Flour, 
wheat 


Lard 


Pork 
fresh 


Pork, 
salt, 
bacon 


Pork, 

hft.m 


Pota- 
toes, 
Irish 


Sugar 


1890 


99.2 
98.9 
106.6 
110.9 
118.6 
111.2 


99.2 
97.0 
101.4 
103.2 
111.5 
110.6 


100.6 
99.3 
99.9 
106.7 
119.1 
126.9 


109.7 
89.0 
94.3 
94.4 
94.9 

101.4 


98.2 
100.1 
104.4 
118.1 
184.8 
126.5 


97.0 
99.7 
107.7 
117.9 
128.3 
127.1 


95.8 
99.4 
109.7 
121.0 
135.6 
139.5 


98.7 
98.8 
105.3 
110.2 
119.4 
121.3 


109.3 
91.8 
93.5 
116.8 
117.0 
115,0 


118.6 

91.8 

104.9 


1895 


1900 


1901 


103 


1902 


960 


1903 


96.3 
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RELATIVE MOVEMEHTS OF WAGES AND WHOLESALE PRICES. 



TBAB 


Wholesal* 
Prices* 


Ooeupations * 


Wages, 192 
Occupations » 


Wages of Fann 

Laborers (gold) per 

Month Without 

Board* 


1869 




'84:64 
94.00 
96.26 
92.18 
90.46 
88.11 
85.66 
88.21 
90.66 
•91.12 
91.94 
94.59 
96.16 
97.06 
97.83 
97.15 
97.16 
97.98 
98.62 
98.82 
99.31 
100.00 
100.69 
99.94 
97.98 
97.19 
96.60 
96.11 
96.62 

!!!.'..* 


; ; ; ; • • 
ioo.oo 

100.80 
99.82 
98.06 
97.88 
97.98 
98.96 
98.79 
101.64 
103.48 


104.8 


1870 




1871 




1872 




1878 




1874 




1876 


92.9 


1876. 




1877 


* 96' * 
90 
90 
82 
81 
77 
73 
79 
77 
90 
88 




1878 




1879 


88.3 


1880 




1881 




1882 


101.7 


1883 




1884 




1886 


96.6 


1886 




1887 




1888 


98.0 


1889 




1890 


98.6 


1891 


100.0 


1892 




1893 


102.6 


1894 


96.4 


1896 


96.1 


1896 




1897 




1898 


104 2 


1899 


108 7 


1900 




1901 









^Bureau of Economic Research. 'Bulletin, September, 1898. *BuIletin, July, 1900. 
Dept. of Agriculture, 22, Bfis. Series, 1901. 

HUSBAUDS AUD WIVES AT WORK IN THE UIOTED STATES. 

(From Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, September, 1904.) 



United States . . . 

Austria-Hungary 

Canada 

Denmark 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Netherlands 



Average 
income of 
husbands 



$637.22 



643.94 
620.02 
671.01 
673.40 
696.21 
688.11 
674.33 
608.67 
618.80 



Average 
income of 



$122.43 



167.00 
164.83 
221.67 
136.03 
164.09 
126.74 
139.14 
119.46 
620.00 



NATIVITT 



Norway 

Russia. 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Switserland 

Wales 

Other foreign 

Total foreign 

United States and foreign 



Average 
income of 
husbands 



$652.66 
636.66 
682.20 
661.23 
639.89 
616.02 
602.74 



697.19 



621.12 



Average 
income of 



$213.29 
134.99 
119.63 
130.36 
160.40 
160.00 
170.70 



138.32 



128.62 



Robert Hunter in his study of Poverty says : "It is hardly to be doubted 
that the mass of unskilled workers in the North receive less than $450 a year." 
One hundred and fifty thousand track hands receive from 47 i cents m the 
South to $1.25 in the North. Eleven per cent, of the male cotton worlrers over 
16 in New England, received in 1900 less than $6 a week. 
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STRIE:£S AUD lockouts in the U. S. from iSSz to 1900. 

STRIKES. 
(From the U. S. Bulletin of Labor, Sept., 1904.) 



TSAB 


Number 
of 

strikes 


ments 
involved 


Employees 

thrown out 

of Work 


Average 
Dura- 
tion 
(days) 


Wage loss of 
Employees 


Assistance 
to Employees 
by Labor Or- 
ganizations 


Loss of Em- 
ployers 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


471 
464 
478 
443 
646 

1,432 
1.436 
906 
1,076 
1,833 

1,717 
1,298 
1,305 
1,349 
1,216 

1,026 
1,078 
1,066 
1,797 
1,779 


2.928 
2.105 
2,769 
2,367 
2,284 

10,053 
6,689 
3,606 
3,786 
9,424 

8,116 
5,640 
4,565 
8,196 
6,973 

5,462 
8,492 
3,809 
11,317 
9,248 


129,521 
164,671 
149,763 
147,064 
242,705 

508,044 
379,676 
147,704 
249,669 
361,944 

298,939 
206,671 
266,914 
660,425 
392,403 

241,170 
408,391 
•249,002 
417,072 
506,066 


12.8 
21.9 
20.6 
30.5 
30.1 

23.4 
20.9 
20.3 
26.2 
24.2 

34.9 
23.4 
20.6 
32.4 
20.5 

22.0 
27.4 
22.5 
16.2 
23.1 


$3,372,578 
9,864,228 
6,274,480 
7,666,717 

10,663,248 

14.992,463 
16,560,534 
6,377,749 
10,409,686 
13.876,338 

14,801,505 
10,772,622 
9,938,048 
37,145,532 
13.044.830 


$287,999 
734.339i 
461,233 
407,871 
466,827 

1,122,130 

1,121,664 

1,752,668 

692,017 

910,285 

1,132,667 
833,874 
663,183 
931,062 
569.166 

462,166 

721,164 

586,228 

1,096,030 

1,434,452 


$1,919,483 
4,269,094 
4,696,027 
3,393,073 
4,388.893 

12.367.808 
6.698.495 
6,509,017 
2,936,752 
5,135.404 

6.176.688 
5.145.691 
3,406,195 
18,982,129 
5,072,282 


1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 


11,098,207 
17,468,904 
10,037,284 
16,157,965 
18,341.570 


5,304.235 
4,868,687 
4.596,462 
7.443,407 
9.431,299 


Total 


22.793 


117,509 


♦6,105,694 


23.8 


257,863,478 


16,174,793 


122,731,121 



*Not including the number in 33 establishments for which data were not obtainable. 
RESULTS OF STRIKES ORDERED BY LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND NOT SO ORDERED. 



TBAK 


1^1 


Per cent, of establishments 
in which strikes ordered 
by labor organisations — 


Number of strikes 
not ordered by 
labor organisa- 
tions 


Per cent, of establishments 
in which strikes not or- 
dered by labor organisa- 
tions — 




Suc- 
ceeded 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly 


Failed 


Suc- 
ceeded 


Suc- 
ceeded 
partly 


Failed 


1881 


222 
218 
271 
239 
361 

760 
952 
616 
724 
1,306 

1,284 
918 
906 
847 
658 

662 
• 696 

638 
1,115 
1,164 


66.61 
56.38 
64.26 
65.79 
63.70 

33.49 
48.38 
56.17 
45.61 
63.99 

38.46 
39.33 
53.94 
37.35 
59.26 

62.47 
59.67 
69.72 
76.33 
48.06 


6.46 
9.56 

18.39 
3.26 

10.50 

20.46 

7.19 

4.99 

21.37 

10.17 

8.10 

8.75 

10.89 

13.67 

10.06 

6.65 
29.61 

6.15 
14.19 
21.95 


27.93 
34.06 
17.36 
40.95 
25.80 

46.05 
44.43 
38.84 
33.02 
36.84 

63.44 
51.92 
36.17 
48.98 
30.70 

30.98 
10.82 
24.13 
9.48 
29.99 


249 
236 
207 
204 
284 

672 
483 
288 
351 
626 

432 
380 
399 
501 
565 

363 
482 
418 
682 
615 


48.25 
44.76 
26.26 
30.79 
26.20 

41.65 
26.96 
26.00 
49.93 
39.86 

36.76 
39.19 
28.42 
43.94 
27.21 

29.93 
30.83 
33.96 
36.56 
29.94 


8.67 
3.76 
4.07 
6.90 
7.08 

7.38 
7.24 
8.86 
9.26 
8.45 

11.68 
8.16 
6.19 

12.12 
9.18 

16.69 
12.64 

7.64 
14.92 

7.03 


43.08 


1882 


51.49 


1883 


69.68 


1884 


62.31 


1885 


66.72 


1886 


60.97 


1887 


65.80 


1888 


66.14 


1889 


40.81 


1890 


51.69 


1891 


51.56 


1892 


52.65 


1893 


65.39 


1894 


43.94 


1895 


63.61 


1896 


64.38 


1897 


66.63 


1898 


58.40 


1899 


48.52 


1900 


63.03 






Total 


14.457 


52.86 


113.60 


33.54 


8.326 


35.66 


9.06 


55.39 
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LOCKOUTS. 



TBAB 


Number 

of 
lookouts 


menta 
involved 


Employees 

thrown out 

of Work 


Aven^ 
duration 
(days) 


Wage loss of 
Emplo3rees 


Assistance 
to Employees 

ganisations 


Loss of Em- 
ployers 


1881 

1882 

1883 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 


6 
22 
28 
42 
50 

140 
67 
40 
36 
64 

60 
61 
70 
55 
40 

40 
32 
42 
41 
60 


9 

42 

117 

354 

183 

1.509 

1.281 

180 

132 

324 

546 
716 
806 
875 
370 

51 
171 
164 
323 

2,281 


655 

4,131, 

20,512 

18,121 

16,424 

101,980 
59.630 
15.176 
10.731 
21,555 

31.014 
32.014 
21.842 
29,619 
14,786 

7.668 

7.763 

14,217 

14,817 

62,653 


32.2 
105.0 
57.5 
41.4 
27.1 

39.1 
40.8 
74.9 
57 Ji 
73.9 

37.8 
72.0 
34.7 
39.7 
31.6 

65.1 
38.6 
48.8 
37.5 
265.1 


$18,519 

466345 

1,060,212 

1,421,410 

901.173 

4,281,058 
4,233,700 
1,100.057 
1379,722 
967,966 

883.709 

6!659!401 

2,022,760 

791,703 

690.945 

583.606 

880.461 

1.485,174 

16,136,802 


$3,150 

47,668 

102,253 

314.027 

89,488 

549.462 
155.846 

86.931 
115389 

77.210 

50.195 
637.684 
364,268 
160.244 

67,701 

61355 

47326 

47,098 

126,957 

448,219 


$6,96C 
112,382 
297.097 
640347 
465,477 

1,949,498 

2,918,736 

1,217,199 

307,125 

486,258 

616,888 

1,696,080 

1,034,420 

982,584 

584.155 

357,535 
298,044 
239.403 
379365 
5.447.930 


Total 


1.005 


9,933 


504307 


97.1 


48,819,745 


3,461,461 


19,927.983 



STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT. 

According to the census of 1900 (Vol. Occupations, p. CCXXVI), the percen- 
tage of those engaged in gainful occupations who were unemployed during some 
portion of the year was for the whole coimtry 22.3. In 1890 it was onlj 15.1, 
out the census thinks the facts in 1890 were not adequately studied. This is for 
all trades. In agriculture the percentage was 20.7; trade and transportation 
only 10.5, but in professional service it was 26.3; in manufacturing and mechan- 
ical pursuits it was 27.2 and in domestic and personal service it was 28.1. Of the 
males unemployed, 49.6 per cent, were tmemployed from 1 to 3 months; 39.6 
per cent, from 4 to 6 months, and 10.8 per cent, from 7 to 12 months, but the 
census considers these figures open to some doubt, and states that they state 
only the periods when men were unemployed at their ordinary occupation, 
maxing no allowance for smaller jobs taken more or less temporarily. In 
Massachusetts, in 1895, the census of that year showed that 27 per cent, of her 
workmen were unemployed during the year. In towns like Haverhill, New 
Bedford and Fall River, the percentage rose to from 39 to 62 per cent. Dr. 
Peter Roberts, investigating the anthracite collieries soon after the great strike, 
fotmd that even then the collieries did not average more than two-thirds time. 
According to the New York Department of Labor (Bulletin^ September, 1903) in 
laige portions of the year from 20 to 30 per cent, of the people are in enforced 
idleness. Among the unskilled Italians in Chicago a Federal report (Ninth 
Special Report, p. 29,) puts the percentage of the unemployed at 56.97. 

"Modem life," sajrs Mr. John Hobson, "has no more tragical figure than the 
gaimt, htmgiy laborer wandering about the crowded centres of mdustry and 
wealth, beggmg in vain for permission to share in that industry; and to con- 
tribute to that wealth ; asking m return not the comforts and luxuries of civilized 
life, but the rough food and shelter for himself and family which would be 

fractically secured to him in the rudest form of savage society." ("Problem! of 
overty,*''p. 17.) 
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ACCIDElfTS TO LIFE AND LIMB. 

This is a matter of increasing; importance, because modem civilization is 
multiplexing dangers to human life. We are becoming more and more an 
industrial people. Machinery is coming more and more into use. We are 
increasingly laving our burdens on the backs of natural forces ; and, like unwill- 
ing slaves, unless closely watched, they revolt and smite and slay us. We are 
discovering more powerful explosives. We are making greater use of chemicals 
with noxious gases. We are erecting higher buildings. We are traveling at greater 
speed. We are making new applications of electricity with its subtle dangers. We 
are daily inventing new penis to life and limb, of which our fathers never 
dreamed. 

With reference to State regulations, our chief industries fall into four great 
divisions; viz., railroading, mining, manufacuring, and building. Of the first 
and second divisions we have somewhat ftill though not complete statistics 
concerning accidents; of the third very unsatisfactory statistics; and of the 
fourth, none at all. 

Five of our States have enacted laws providing against accidents in the 
building and construction trades, but they do not require the systematic return 
of accidents in building. We have, therefore, no data on which to base an 
estimate of the number of accidents in this great division of industry. All that 
can be said is that they are ntimerous. 

Nine States require factory operators to report accidents suffered by their 
employees, but only inadequate data have been afforded for the collection of 
complete and detailed statistics. In 1899, the New York Bureau of Labor 
attempted to gain as complete a record as possible of all accidents for three 
months, in industries employing about one-half of the factory workers of the 
State. During this period confessedly incomplete returns showed 1,822 accidents. 
On this basis all the factories in the State would in twelve months show 14,576 
accidents. But these figures are undoubtedly far below the facts. Some 
trades not particularly dangerous reported 44 accidents for every thousand 
employees, while extra hazardous trades reported only 16 to a thousand em- 
ployees. As there is a disposition to conceal accidents, it is safe to assume that 
no employer reported more than actually occurred, so that the Commissioner of 
Labor reasonably inferred 44 to a thousand to be more nearly correct than 16 
to a thousand. 

If now we cut these figures in two in the middle and assume that there are 
only 22 accidents to a thousand employees in our factories, they will give a total 
for the whole country of more than 116,000 employees killed or injured annually 
in this ^eat division of industry. 

Various perils beset the cosd miner. In the anthracite region of Pennsyl- 
vania dtiring the past 75 vears there have been about 12,000 miners killed and 
over 28,000 injured. John Mitchell tells us that in these anthracite mines 
alone two miners are kifled and five injured for every working day in the year. 

The following table shows the number of accidents per 1,000 employees in 
the mines of different States and countries: 

ACCIDENTS PER 1,000 EMPLOYEES. 



1880-89 1890-99 



Pennsylvania, Anthracite . 
Pennsylvania, Bituminous 

Ohio 

Illinois* 

Great Britain 

New South Wales 



3.21 

1.74 

1.53 

2.19* 

2.01 

3.46 



3.18 
2.08 
1.60 
2.07 
1.48 
1.43 



3.59 (1881) 
3.18 (1891) 
2.10 (1886) 

6.60 (1883) 
2.72 (1880) 

11.58 (1887) 



2,71 (1886) 

1.39 (1881) 
1.09 (1882) 

1.40 (1889) 
1.03 (1898) 
0.46 (1881) 



*For 1883-1889. 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission collects statistics of railway acci- 
dents, but officials do not always make complete returns of them. 

The latest statistics published by the Commission are for the year ending 
June 30, 1904. During that year there were 10,046 persons killed on the railways 
of the United States, and 84,155 injured, making a total of 94,201 casualties. 
The daily average for the year was 27.5 lolled and 230 injured. 

Durmg the eight years from 1897-1904 inclusive, there was a steady 
increase in the number of casualties. The total number of killed during that 
period was 65,213 — as if a community as large as Salt Lake City had been wiped 
out by a sudden and terrible catastrophe — while 451,262 were injured — as if 
every man, woman and child in Buffalo had been maimed or otherwise hurt. 

If casualties continue to increase at the same rate for the eight succeeding 
years, from 1905 to 1912, there will be 115,389 killed and 1,431,083 in- 
jured. That is, at this rate there are upwards of 100,000 people in the United 
States under sentence of death, to be executed on the railway before the close 
of 1912, and a larger number are doomed to be maimed or otherwise injured 
than the entire population of the District of Columbia, Delaware, Montana, 
Arizona, Wyoming, Nevada, Alaska, Idaho and the Hawaiian Islands. 

A comparison of the American and European railway records shows how 
large a proportion of our accidents are needless. In 1890 our railways killed 
one person for every 306 employees, while the roads of Germany killed only one 
for every 750, and those of Austria-Hungary only one for every 1,067. The 
same year American roads injured one person for every 33 employees, German 
roads one for every 169 and Austrian one for every 292. That is, of a given 
number of employees, we Idlled more than twice as many as Germany, and 
more than three tmies as many as Austria-Hungary; we also injured five times 
as many as Germany and nine times as many as Austria-Hungary. 

Needless slaugnter is criminal slaughter. Industrial homicide is being 
comrnitted every hour of the day; and the employer who does not provide afl 
practicable means for safeguarding life and limb is particeps criminis. 



TSAB 


Number of em- 
ployees for one- 


Nmnber of train 
men for one — 


Number of passen- 
j gere for one — 




Killed 


Injm«d 


Killed 


Injured 


KiUed 


Injured 


1904 


357 
364 
401 
400 
399 
420 
447 
486 
444 
433 
428 
320 


19 
22 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 
30 
28 
31 
33 
28 


120 
123 
135 
136 
137 
166 
160 
165 
152 
166 
156 
116 


9 
10 
10 
13 
11 
11 
11 
12 
10 
11 
12 
10 


1.622.267 
1,957.441 
1,883.706 
2.153.469 
2.316.648 
2,389,023 
2,267,250 
2,204,708 
2,827,474 
2,984,832 
1,668,791 
1,985,153 


78,523 


1903 


84.424 


1902 


97.244 


1901 


121.748 


1900 


139.740 


1899 


151,998 


1898 


170,141 


1897 


175,116 


1896 


178,132 


1896 


213,651 


1894 


178,210 
183,822 


1893 







DANGEROUS TRADES. 

Our American legislatures seem almost to have ignored a branch of factory 
legislation considered elsewhere to be of the utmost importance. While most 
of the countries of Europe, especially England, have considered the special 
regulations of dangerous trades as a necessity of modem industry, in only one 
case have the American States enacted special laws on the subject. This is the 
law with reference to emery wheels, that has been adopted by seven of our 
States. 
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LABOR LEGISLATION. 

Twenty-seven States provide inspectors of factories and workshops, in 
15 States combining their work with the bureaus of labor (notably New York). 

What are usually known as factory acts relate to the protection of the 
health of employees, such as regulations requiring proper ventilation, heat- 
ing, and lighting ; or to provisions for safety, as by guarding dangerous machin- 
ery, erecting fire escapes, etc. In this connection are also frequently found 
enactments regulating the emplojrment of women and children. 

Twelve States, namely, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin, have enacted laws regulating sweat shops. 

These laws usually prohibit the manufacture, repair, alteration, or finishing 
of apparel for wear or adornment, and the manufacture of purses, cigars, 
cigarettes, or umbrellas in rooms or apartments in tenements or duelling houses 
except under certain prescribed conditions. In Massachusetts the law relates 
only to wearing apparel. The factory inspectors are required to visit and inspect 
the sanitary conditions. Penalties of from $20 to $500 or imprisonment from 
10 days to 1 year are affixed. Twelve States have bakeshop laws; 8 States 
regulate laundries; many have laws for the building trade; 34 States and Terri- 
tories have laws for workers in mines; 12 States prohibit the employment of 
women in mines, and 27 that of children. 

The railway labor laws enacted by the various States and bv the Federal 
Grovemment have, with few exceptions, the object of protecting the health and 
saiety and the rights of employees, and of reducing to a minimum the liability 
of the traveling public to accidents and inconvenience on account of acts of im- 
ployees. They may be considered under five groups, namely: Law (1) regu- 
lating the employment of certain classes of persons, (2) prohibiting certain acts 
of railway employees, (3) protecting the rights of railway employees, (4) requir- 
ing certain mechanical equipment on railways for the protection of the health 
and safety of employees, (5) concerning the reporting and investigating of 
accidents to employees. 

LEGAL WORKING DAYS. 

The following 10 States have passed laws declaring that eight hours shall 
be regarded a legS day's work unless otherwise agreed: California, Connecticut, 
Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, Montana, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. The following 7 States fix the legal working day at 10 hours: 
Florida, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, and Rhode 
Island. In New Jersey a week's work is defined as consisting of 55 hours. 

In some States these laws apply to all industries, while in others exceptions 
are made in the case of persons engaged in agricultural or domestic labor. In a 
few cases the statutes do not apply to persons engaged by the week, month, or 
year. 

All States and Territories except Arizona, California, Idaho, Nevada, and 
the Philippine Islands have laws prohibiting the employment of labor on 
Sundavs. In California, however, it is a misdemeanor for any employer to 
cause hb employees to work more than six days in seven except in cases of emer- 
gency. 

Eighteen States and 1 Territory limit the hours per day for women in 
manufacturing, mechanical, or mercantile establishments. Five States prohibit 
the employment of women at night. 

LICENSED OCCUPATIONS. 

The Federal Government and 40 States and Territories have statutory 
provisions providing the examination and licensing of persons practising trades 
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other than those in the class of higher professions. These occupations are those 
of barbers, horseshoers, elevator operators, plumbers, stationary firemen, steam 
engineers, telegraph operators on railroads, certain classes of mme workers, and 
steam and street railroad employees. 

EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY. 

The legislation enacted in the various States with regard to the liability of 
employers for injuries sustained by employees may be grouped as follows: (1) 
Statutes declaratory of the common-law doctrine with regard to the liability of 
employers, their duty toward employees, etc. ; (2) statutes modifjring the fellow- 
servants doctrine by adopting the theory (a) that all superior employees are 
vice-principals as regards their subordinates, and (b) that co-service is not a bar 
to an action for injuries caused by the negligence of an employee in a different 
department; (3) statutes by which employees have been, either entirely or in 
regard to certain classes of injuries, deprived of the protection afforded by the 
defense of common employment ; (4) statutes holding employers liable in damages 
for injuries to employees caused by reason of employers failure to comply with 
specific provisions of law concerning condition of ways, machinery, appliances, 
and plants, hours of labor, other statutory regulations for the protection and 
safety of employees ; (5) statutes concerning the right to recover damages for 
injunes resulting in death; (6) statutes concerning accident insurance, relief 
associations, etc. 

The States of California, Montana, North Dakota,and South Dakota have 
enacted statutes stating the common-law doctrine by declaring employers 
liable for injuries sustained by employees in consequence of the discharge of duty, 
or in obedience to the employers* cnrections, or on account of the want of ordinary 
care on the part of the employers, exceptions bein^ made in the case of losses 
suffered in consequence of the ordinary risks of busmess or of the negligence of 
fellow-servants. 

Statutes passed in Connecticut and in Minnesota define the term "vice- 
principal,** and require employers to provide their employees with a safe place 
to work and to furnish reasonably s^e tools, machinery, etc. 

Statutes providing that persons who are in a position to give orders or 
directions, or who have supervision over work, are vice-principals, have been en- 
acted in Arkansas, Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Porto Rico, South Carolina, Texas, 
Utah, and Virginia. 

Statutes by which employees have been either entirely or in regard to certain 
classes of injunes deprived of the protection afforded by the defense of common 
employment have been enacted in 14 States and Territories. 

Twenty-nine States and Territories have statutes and one State has a con- 
stitutional provision holding employers liable in damages for injuries sustained 
by employees by reason of the failure of employers to comply with specific pro- 
visions of law concerning condition of ways, machinery, appHances, plants, etc., 
hours of labor, or other statutory regulations designed for the protection and 
safety of employees. 

BOYCOTTING. 

Five States, namely, Alabama, Colorado, Illinois, Indiana, and Texas — 
have statutes applying expressly to boycotting. Acts usually committed by 
persons enga^^ed m boycotting are, however, prohibited in other States and are 
considered either under the head of conspiracy, intimidation, or interference 
with employment. 

BLACKLISTING. 

Blacklisting is prohibited in Alabama, Arkansas, Colorado, Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nevada, 
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North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, Utah, Vir^finia, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. In the case of common carriers engaged in interstate commerce the 
Federal law on the arbitration of labor disputes makes it a misdemeanor for an 
employer to attempt or conspire to prevent an employee from obtaining 
employment after quitting his service. 

BOARDS OF ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 

Twenty-two States and the Federal Government have enacted laws con- 
cermng the creation of boards of arbitration and conciliation for the settlement 
of disi>utes between employers and employees. Wyoming has a constitutional 
provision directing the legislature to establish courts of arbitration for labor 
disputes, but no legislation to this effect has been enacted. 

The Federal statute of June 1, 1898, which is now in force, applies only to 
common carriers engaged in interstate commerce and their employees. 

CHILD LABOR. 

BY PLORENCB KELLBY, SBCRBTARY OP THE NATIONAL CONSUMERS* LEAGUE. 

Child labor exists in the United States on a large scale and increases steadily 
and rapidly in spite of the efforts of the trade tmions and of recently formed 

f>hilanthropic committees to restrict it and to mitigate the evils which attend it. 
n several important manufacturing States, there is either no legislation on the 
subject (as in Georgia and Delaware), or legislation which caimot be enforced 
(as in Louisiana). In other important States the laws are so drawn as to permit 
serious evils in spite of vigorous prosecution of offending employers by the 
factory inspectors. This is conspicuously true of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 
In Pennsylvania no law is violated when little girls thirteen years of age work 
all night m mills. This is not only ruinous to their health, tlut places them at 
the mercy of men and boys with whom they spend the midnight hour which 
corresponds to the noon dinner hour of the dayworkers. Many himdreds of 
little girls are employed under these conditions in the mills in Pennsylvania. 

In Pennsylvania, boys aged thirteen years, and in New Jersey boys aged 
fourteen years, are legally employed through the night in glass works. The 
legislatures of both States refused, at their last sessions, to enact statutes pro- 
hibiting night work for children under sixteen years of age. The little Doys 
thus employed in the glass works, are not apprentices learning a skilled trade ; 
they fetch and carnr for the blowers and are known in some places as the 
"blowers' dogs." They suffer greatly from bums received when they are too 
sleepy to see and direct their course from the melting-ovens to the cooling-ovens, 
and collide with each other, and with the hot glass and asbestos carriers almost 
as hot as the glass itself. There is machinerv on the market which would replace 
at least one-third of the children now employed in the glass industry if it were 
generally used. But it is cheaper to employ children Uian to make the initial 
expenditure for installing the machinery. In Illinois and Ohio it is illegsd to 
employ children under sixteen years of age after 7 p.m., but in New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Indiana the glass manufacturers have successfully prevented 
the enactment of such a measure. 

Formerly Massachusetts was in advance of all the States in her care of her 
working children ; the laws of Massachusetts are, however, now excelled by those 
of Illinois, Colorado, and New York. In Massachusetts, a girl arriving, on her 
fourteenth birthday, from Sjrria, Russia, Italy, French Canada, or any other for- 
eign country may begin at once to work in a cotton mill, provided only that 
she attend a night school when it is in session. This means that large numbers 
of such illiterate immigrant boys and girls work ten and a half hours in the 
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heat and din of the cotton mills and then doze through two hours in the evening 
schools. It is so easy for children of foreign birth to obtain false proof of their 
age that children manifestly not more than twelve years old may be found in 
the ni^ht schools under this belated law. It is sometunes urged, in extenuation 
of the Massachusetts law, that the competition of Georgia manufacturers prevents 
further progress in Massachusetts. The sinister aspect of this is that a large part 
of the capital invested in cotton mills in Geoigia is owned by the same person who 
own stock in mills in Massachusetts. Thus they make their own low stan- 
dard in the Southern mills the excuse for lowering the standard in New 
England. 

In all the great cities Christmas brings cruel overwork for children em- 
ployed in retail trades, not only in stores, but as messenger, delivery, and tele- 
graph boys. Even the development of the pneumatic cash-carrier has not freed 
the children, though they may no longer be known as cash boys and cash girls. 
Under the names inspectors, wrappers, change-makers, bundle-girls, stock girls, 
wagon boys, and junior clerks, thousands of children work in the stores. 

When the hours of labor have been restricted by law, tiie Christmas season 
has frequently been exempted and young children have been kept at work until 
eleven o'clock, midnight, and in some cases far into the early morning hours. 
This particular form of cruelty is directly due to the shopping public which 
crowds the buying of gifts into the fortnight before Christmas, likes the "rush" 
and insists upon having all goods delivered promptly, no matter what fatigue 
and exhaustion of young boys and girls may be caused thereby. Very slowly 
the States, one after another, are prohibiting night work for children even at 
Christmas, but much remains to be done to secure a uniform prohibition of their 
work after 7 p.m., and an effective enforcement of the laws already upon the 
statute books. 

WOMEN'S WAGES. 

IN 1900 IN 87 INDUSTRIES IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

17 per cent, of the grown women and 4 per cent, of the grown men received 
under $5 a week. 

16 per cent, of the grown women and 4 per cent, of the grown men received 
$5 to $o a week. 

20 per cent, of the grown women and 7 per cent, of the grown men received 
$6 to $7 a week. 

1$ per cent, of the grown women and 10 per cent, of the grown men received 
$7 to $8 a week. 

12 per cent, of the grown women and 14 per cent, of the grown men received 
$8 to $9 a week. 

9 per cent, of the grown women and 16 per cent, of the grown men received 
$9 to $10 a week. 

7 per cent, of the grown women and 18 per cent, of the grown men received 
$10 to $12 a week. 

3 per cent, of the grown women and 14 per cent, of the grown men received 
$12 to $15 a week. 

1 per cent, of the grown women and 4 per cent, of the grown men received 
$15 to $20 a week. 

According to an Ohio report for 1901, 6,920 women in the three lar|^est 
cities earned $4.83 a week, worked 57i hours, paid $2.44 for board and lodgmg, 
and saved 14 cents, 1,606 people depending on them for support. Quoted in 
♦'Getting a Living," p 480. 

The general pay oi saleswomen in department stores is less than $5 a week. 
Cf. American journal of Sociology, May, 1899, p. 721. 
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CHILD LABOR m THE THHTED STATES. 

(From Special Report of the Twdfth Census.) 



OCCUPATIONS 




Total 


Males 


Females 


AU occupatioDs. 


1.752.187 


1,266.050 


486.137 






A^cultural pursuits 


1.062.251 


854,957 


207.294 






A^cultural laborers 


1.054,700 

301 

571 

4,247 

1.201 

1,133 

98 

2.956 


847.884 

267 

570 

3,903 

1.131 

1.123 

79 

1.849 


206.816 


Dairymen and dairy women 


34 


TAiTp^rmen and raltsmen . . 


1 


Stockraisers. herders, and drovers 


344 


Turpentine farmers and laborers 


70 


Woodchoppers 


10 


Other agricultural pursuits. 


19 


Prnfeffffional service 


1,107 






Actors, professional showmen, etc 


617 
147 
225 
550 
60 
712 
453 
192 

280.143 


420 

Iff 

550 
60 

363 
39 

172 

137.951 


197 


Architects, designers, draftsmen, etc 


13 


Artists and teacLers of art 


114 


Electricians. . ... 




Kngineers (civil) and surveyors . 




Musicians and teachers of music 


349 


Teachers in colleges etc 


414 


Other professional service 


20 


Domestic and personal service 


142.192 






Rarbers and hairdressers 


1,656 

367 

218 

128,890 

7,017 


1.522 

367 

195 

111.814 

665 


134 


Bartenders 




Janitors and sextons 


23 


Laborers (not specified) ! . . 


17,076 


I.*aunderers andlaundresses 


6,352 


Saloon keepers 




SeryAnts and waiters .... . ..... 


138,284 

151 

3.560 

122.507 


19.961 

151 

3.276 

100.813 


11*8,323 






Other domestic and p^sonal service 


284 


Trade and transpoHatinp. ... 


22.194 






Agents 


945 

497 

2,169 

22,034 

11,582 


857 

494 

911 

17.788 

11.548 


88 


Boatmen and sailors 


3 


Bookkeepers and accountants . . . . , 


1.258 


Clerks and copyists 


4.246 


Draymen, haokmen, t€Munstiu*s, etc 


34 


Foremen and overseers 




Hostlers. 


1,811 
2,277 
2.568 

42,045 
4,611 
2,633 

20,342 
2,480 
1.486 
98 
51 
1.315 
3,563 

284,330 


1,810 

2.154 

2,308 

37,835 

1,675 

2,556 

13,376 

2,454 

454 

97 

51 

736 

3.209 

170.980 


1 


Hucksters and peddlers 


123 




260 


Messengers and errand and office boys 


4.216 


Packers and shippers ' 


2,937 


"PoTten and heli>ers (in stores, etc.) 


70 


Salesmen and saleswomen 


6,966 


Steam railroad employees 

Stenographers and typewriters 


26 
1.032 


Streetrailway employees 








Tel^raph and telephone operators 


579 


Oth^ in trade and transportation 


354 


Manufai^uring and menbAniCA-l . . , 


113,350 






Carpenters and joiners 


1,924 
582 

3,253 
304 
131 

1.691 
62 


1.924 
582 

3.060 
304 
131 

1.689 
62 




Masons (brick and stone) 




Painters, glaiiers, and vamishers 


193 


PM>er hangers ... 




PlasterersT 






2 


Roofers and slaters 
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CHILD LABOR IN THE UNITED STATES — Continued. 



OCCUPATIONS 



Maohanioa (not otherwise specified). . 
Oil well and oil works employees . . . , 

Other chemical workers. 

Brick and tilemakers, etc 

Glassworkers 

Marble and stonecutters. 

Potters 

Fishermen and oystermen. 

Miners and quarrymen 

Bakers , 

Butchers. 

Butter and cheesemakers , 

Confectioners 

Millers. 

Other food preparers. 

Blacksmiths 

Iron and steelworkers. 

Machinists. 

Steam boiler makers 

Stove, furnace, and flrratemakers. . . , 

Tool and cutlery makers 

Wheelwrights 

Wireworkers 

Boot and shoe makers and repairers . 

Harness and saddle makers 

Leather curriers and tanners 

Trunk and leather-case makers, etc. . 
Bottlers and sodawater makers, etc. . 

Brewers and maltsters 

Distillers and rectifiers 

Cabinet makers 

Coopers 

Saw and planinc mill employees 

Oth«: woodworkers 

Brassworkers 

Clock and watchmakers. 

Gold and silver workers 

Tin plate and tinware makers 

Other metid workers 

Bookbinders , 

Boxmakers (paper) 

Engravers 

Paper and pulp null operatives 

Pnnters, lithographers and pressmen 
Bleachery and dye works operatives. 

Carpet factory operatives , 

Cotton mill operatives. 

Hosiei^ and knitting mill operatives. 
Silk mill operatives 



10 


TO 15 TBARR 


Total 


Biales 


Female 


85 


85 
208 
330 




208 




583 


253 


2,413 


2.368 


45 


5,365 


4,816 


549 


338 


338 




1,039 


692 


347 


2,275 


2,150 


125 


24.217 


24.113 


104 


1,948 


1,550 


398 


1,382 


1,382 




399 


366 


33 


2,056 


647 


1.409 


249 


242 


7 


1,972 


1,178 


794 


1,525 


1,522 


3 


7,592 


7,223 


369 


4,170 


4,148 


22 


321 


321 
295 




301 


6 


830 


737 


93 


111 


111 
707 




842 


135 


8,235 


5,215 


3.020 


536 


466 


70 


1.377 


1.113 


264 


866 


519 


847 


751 


596 


155 


532 


466 


66 


24 


24 
297 

978 




297 




990 


12 


4.925 


4.892 


83 


5,721 


4,811 


910 


915 


808 


107 


617 


398 


219 


1.408 


795 


613 


2,874 


2,545 


329 


1,890 


1,634 


256 


1,965 


636 


1.329 


3,333 


529 


2.804 


268 


245 


23 


1,557 


842 


715 


6.289 


5.661 


628 


803 


678 


125 


1.319 


650 


669 


44,427 


21,005 


23.422 


8,267 


2,070 


6.197 


8,938 


2,933 


6.005 



CHILD LABOR LEGISLATION. 

AGE LIMIT. 

Sixteen states forbid the emplo)maent of children under 14 years in factories 
and stores; 12 other states forbid children under 14 years in factories only; 
14 states forbid the emi)lo)maent of children under 12 years, some in stores or 
factories, some in factories alone ; but many states allow wholesale exceptions 
to their laws, thus invalidating their value. The most widespread exemptions 
are on account of poverty; for orphans or children of widowed mothers and 
disabled fathers; or in behalf of certain industries, such as canneries; or in 
retail stores during the Christmas season. Delaware, Maryland and South 
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Carolina have specially far-reaching exemptions. Pennsylvania forbids 
the emplo)maent of children under 16 in mines; 17 other states forbid their 
employment in mines under 14 years, and 6 states under 12 years. Fifteen 
states forbid the employment of children under 14 years during school hotirs. 
The District of Columbia and 6 states and territories have no age limit what- 
soever. 

HOURS OP LABOR. 

Night work between specified hours for children is prohibited in only 
20 states. The hours during which it is prohibited and the ages of the children 
affected, vary widely. Ohio forbids the emplo)maent of girls under 18, boys 
under 16, and Illinois, children under 16 years, between 7 p.m. and 6 a.m., 
and this provision is rigidly enforced. Thirty-two states fail to prohibit work 
at night, although 17 states restrict the labor of children to a specified number 
of hours by the day and by the week. The District of Columbia and 18 states 
and territories have no time limit whatsoever. 

COMPULSORY SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 

Fourteen states require school attendance to the age of 16, unless employed, 
although there are exemptions in many states. Twenty-seven states require 
attendance to 14 years. The length oi the school year varies from 9 months 
to 12 weeks. Pennsylvania and Rhode Island require attendance to 13 years; 
Maryland (for the city of Baltimore) to 12 years. 

EDUCATIONAL REQUIREMENT- 

This requirement is found in states having the most advanced child labor 
legislation. New York, Oregon and Pennsylvania require signed proof of 
the completion of a specified curriculum before emplo)maent. Ohio, Mon- 
tana and Washington also require completion pf curriculum, but fail to require 
signed proof. Twelve states reqxiire school attendance for a specified time 
before employment. Fifteen states prohibit outrirfit the emplo)maent of chil- 
dren who cannot read and write English. The District of Coltimbia and 22 
states and territories have no educational requirement for emplo)maent. 

For full schedules regarding age-limit, hours of labor, proof of age, com- 
pulsory education, dangerous occupations, exemptions and enforcement of the 
laws, and for a standard child-labor law, see the **Hand Book of Child Labor 
Legislation for 1906," from which the above is condensed, pubhshed by the 
National Consumers League, 106 East Twenty-second Street, New York. 

CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH. 

TWO VIEWS. 

Those who deny any concentration of wealth, do not deny that in the 
United States and Great Britain the rich are getting richer, but they assert that 
the poor are also getting richer, and on the whole gaining on the ricSi. Perhaps 
the strongest argtunent for this view in the United States has been made by 
Edward Atkinson in a series of articles in the Century (Vol. XXXIV), quoting 
census and other reports to show that on the whole, wages are rising and prices 
falling, while, on the other hand, rates of interest are mlling, so that the poor 
are sretting an ever-increasing share of an ever-increasing product, while the 
rich have to invest larger amounts of capital and at an ever-decreasing rate of 
interest. 

Critics of this view show that until recently wages have not risen since 1873, 
and that the recent rise of wages has been accompanied by a rise of prices, some 
think sufficient to offset all rise in wages. Tnis autumn, wages, too, have 
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somewhat generally fallen. Except where strong unions have raised the rate, it 
is asserted that wages, if raised at all, have risen very little. For full discussion 
of both sides see Bliss' "Encyclopedia of Social Reform," Art. "Wages." As 
for falling interest, this is not denied, but this is no proof that profits and 
dividends have not risen. 

In Great Britain the strongest argument that wealth is not concentrating 
has probably been made by Sir R. Giffin, president of the English Statistical 
Society. See his "Progress of the Working Classes" and for an answer to this 
see C. B. Spahr's "Present Distribution of Wealth," pp. 15-18. Or for both 
views, see tne encyclopedia article referred to above. A more popular argu- 
ment has been made by Mr. W. H. Mallock in his "Classes and Masses." He 
does not deny that there are absolutely more poor today in England than 
formerly, but contends that there are not so many relatively to the population, 
while tie great advance in numbers has been of the middle class. But to 
prove this he has to include as middle class all having a smaller income than 
$5,000 per year. If one limits the wealthy to the very wealthy, none contend 
that they have grown in ntunbers; it is only contended that they have grown in 
wealth and this contention Mr. Mallock dodges. The ordinary view that wealth 
is concentrating, to say the least has strong support. Dr. Spahr in his "Present 
Distribution of Wealth" (1896) from an examination of the surrogate court 
records of thirty-six counties in New York State, outside of New York City, 
and applying tlie proportion to the nation at large, comes to the conclusion 
that seven-eighths of the fa&ilies hold but one-eighth of the national wealth, 
while one per cent, of the families hold more than the remaining 99 per cent. 
He constructs the following table : 



Number. 



Aoregate 
Wealth. 



A^ 
Wealtl 



LTetage 
(Tealth. 



The wealthy classes, $50,000 and over. . 
The well-to-do classes, $50,000 to $5,000 

The middle classes, $5,000 to $500 

The poorer classes, under $500 



125,000 
1.375,000 
5,500.000 
5,500.000 



$33,000,000,000 

23,000.000.000 

8,200.000,000 

800.000.000 



$264,000 

16,000 

1,500 

150 



12,500,000 



$65,000,000,000 



$5,200 



Professor Mayo-Smith has attempted to challenge Dr. Spahr's conclusions, 
but with small success. (See Prof. Ely's "Evolution of Industrial Society," 
Chap. VI, 1903). Says Dr. Spahr: 

Since the completion of this study, a yolimie has appeared that must set at rest all question 
as to extreme moderation of the estimates reached. Part II of the Report of the Massachusetts 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for 1894 publishes the inventoried probates for the entire State of 
Massachusetts during the three years 1880, 1800, and 1801. Although the estates for which no 
inventories are filed are. as a rule, the largest, the following concentration of property is exhibited: 
. . . the estates of $50,000 and over aggregated 55 per cent, of the total -amount of property, 
while estates less than $5,000 aggregated but 11 per cent, of the total. 

It must be remembered, too, that Mr. G. K. Holmes, expert on wealth 
tatistics for the tenth census found that 0.3 per cent, of the people owned 20 
per cent, of the wealth; 8.97 per cent, of the people 51 per cent, of the wealth; 
and 91 per cent, of the people only 29 per cent of the wealth. 

CONCENTRATION OF POWER. 

Who controls the United States ? 

In The World's Work* for December. 1903, Mr. Sereno S. Pratt tmdertakes 
to answer this question. He says in brief — ^we condense his words: — 

One-twelfth of the estimated wealth of the United States is represented at 
the meeting of the board of directors of the United States Steel Corporation. 
* Quotations by courtesy of The World's Work, Copyright, Doubleday, Page A Ck>. 
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They represent as influential directors more than 200 other companies. 
These companies operate nearly one-half of the railroad mileage of the United 
States. They are the great miners and carriers of coai. The leading telegraph 
system, the traction lines of New York, of Philadelphia, of Pittsburg, of Btmalo, 
of Chicago, and of Milwaukee, and one of the principal express companies, are 
represented in the board. This group includes also directors of five insurance 
companies, two of which have assests of $700,000,000. In the Steel Board are 
men who speak for five banks and ten trust companies in New York City 
including the First National, the National Citv, and the Bank of Commerce, the 
three greatest banks in the country, and the nead of important chains of finan- 
cial institutions. Telephone, electric, real estate, cable and publishing com- 
panies are represented there, and our greatest merchant sits at the board table. 

What the individual wealth of fliese men is, it would be impossible and 
beside the point to estimate; but one of them, Mr. John D. Rockefeller, is 
generally esteemed to be the richest individual in the world. But it is not the 
personal, but the representative, wealth of these men that makes the group 
extraordinary. They control corporations whose capitalizations aggregate 
more than $9,000,000,000 — an amount (if the capitaHzations are real values) 
equal to about the combined public debts of Great Britain, Prance and the 
United States. It is this concentration of power which is significant. There 
were at the time of the last statement 69,955 stockholders in the Steel Corpora- 
tion. But the control of this corporation is vested in twenty-four directors, 
and this board of directors is guided by the executive and finance committees, 
which in turn are largely directed bv their chairmen, who are probably selected 
by the great banker who organized the corporation and in a large part sways 
its policy. 

In 1897 it was estimated that the stocks of the railroads in the United 
States were held by 950,000 persons. Since then there has been an immense 
increase in the number of stockholders, while at the same time the concentration 
of control has gone on rapidly, so that less than a dozen men control the prop- 
erty owned by more than a million of shareholders. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad has 34,500 owners, but is controlled by a hand- 
ful of capitalists, among whom two or three constitute the dominatmg force. 

The manufactures of the United States are owned by 708,623 individuals, 
the capital represented being $9,831,486,500, an average of $12,463 to each 
person : a very fair division of wealth. But the more important of these com- 
panies — ^those whose output is largest and whose influence on the markets is 
most powerful — are tmder the control of a comparatively small number of men. 

Of the banking power of the United States, nearly one-half is in New York 
and the other Eastern States. Of the aggregate of loans made by the 
national banks on September 15, 1902. amotmting to $3,280,127,480, the 
amotmt outstanding in the banks of New York, Chicago and St. Louis, the three 
central reserve cities, was $877,934,942. 

Examinations show that concentration of control of these great city banks 
has gone so far that a comparatively small group of capitalists possesses the 
power to regulate the flow of credit tn this country. In the last analysis it is 
lound that there are actually only two main innuences, and that these are 
centered in Mr. Morgan and Mr. Rockefeller. It is possible to express in approx- 
imate figures the extent of the Morgan influence. It is as follows : 

InsuraBoe oompaiues, Mseis. $1,068,000,000 

Banks and tnist oompanies, dapomts 680,000,000 

Railroad oapitalisation, par valua. 2,447,171,800 

United Stotes Steel Corporation, par value 1,528,000,000 

International Mercantile Marine, par value 106,000,000 

General Eleetrio, par value 46,000,000 

International Harvester, par value. 120,000,000 

Other industrials, par value 240,000,000 

8M68,in.80O 
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In the indtistrial field, Moody's Manual for 1903 contains a list of 233 
industrial trusts from which all traction and other kindred companies are excluded. 
An examination of the most important of these — the 31 companies having a 
capitalization of $50,000,000 or over, the ag^egate capitalization being more 
than $4,000,000,000 — ^reveals a strong family relationship between them. 
They are not all in control of the same mterests, but the capitalists controlling 
any one or two of them are identified, more or less closely, with several others. 

The principal traction companies are under highly centralized control by 
capitalists identified with interests already mentioned. 

There is a wide diffusion of wealth m this country. As a people we are 
rich, but we have put our wealth into a comparatively few hands to manage 
for us. 

TRUSTS. 

A trust (in the economic sense) has been defined by a committee of the 
New York State Legislature, "a combination to destroy competition and to 
restrain trade through the stockholders therein combining with other corpora- 
tions or stockholders to form a joint stock company of corporations, in effect 
renouncing the powers of several corporations and placing all powers on the 
boards of trustees." Congressman Cnarles E. Littlefield states that there are 
793 trusts capitalized at over $14,000,000,000, not including the railroads 
capitalized at over $12,000,000,000 more. 

The American Almanac (1904) prints a list of 320 trusts, of which 179 are 
incorpMorated in New Jersey, 141 in other states. The largest of these are the 
following: 



NAMES. 


Common Stock. 


Preferred Stock. 


Bonds. 


United States Steel Corporation. 

N'orthem Securities. 


$508,495,200(2) 
400,000;000 
156,000.000(2) 
120,000,000 

97,500,000 (45) 

74,000,000(8) 

72,286,200 

67.855.200 

62.882.300 

60.000.000(6) 

50.000.000 

50.000.000 


$510,314,100(7) 


$553,450,000 (5) 








Internationa] Harvester 






Standard Oil 






Pullman 






Consolidated X^ak^ SupArior 


27.400.200 

47.497.800(4) 

62.282.300 

60.000.000 

50.000.000(7) 

30,000,000(7) 




Rook Island 




United States Leather 


5.280,000(6) 
75,000.000(41) 


International Mercantile Marine 

AmAriftfi.n RmAltinir ^ Refininff. . ........ 


Com Products 









Of the 400 largest trusts only ten were organized before 1890. 
TEN MILLION PERSONS IN POVERTY IN THE UNITED STATES. 

BY ROBERT HUNTER. 

After studying with great care all the statistics and sources of information 
known to me upon the subject, I have come to the conclusion, as stated in my 
book on "Poverty," that there are no fewer than 10,000,000 persons in actual 
poverty in the United States. ^This does not mean that there is this number in 
distress; it does mean that at least this number is much of the time tmderfed, 
poorly clothed, and improperly housed. The estimate is conservative, and an 
mquiry, properly conducted, would very likelyjshow a^much larger number of 
persons in poverty. 

I base this statement upon my own observation in various cities in this 
country, upon the figures of the United States Census for 1900 concerning unem- 
ployment, upon the reports of the State Boards of Charity, the Bulletin ot Statis- 
tics Department of the City of Boston for 1903, the records of the Municipal 
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Court of New York concerning the number of evictions, and the report of the 
Department of Corrections, concerning the nimiber of pauper burials in New 
York City. The report of the New York State Board of Chanties indicates that 
29 per cent, of the people of New York in the year 1897, and 24 per cent, in 1899, 
found it necessary to apply for relief. While these hgures cover the relief given 
by many private organizations they do not include a great deal of relief given by 
many snudl clubs, circles, churches, committees and trades unions. But, 
nevertheless, it is difficult to believe that such a large number of people in New 
York State were in distress. 

Excluding half the number of persons relieved by the dispensaries, in order 
to make some arbitrary allowance for dupUcations, even then the number of 
persons reUeved would indicate that the poverty of New York State is enormous, 
in actual figures, as reduced, persons in distress in 1897 nimibered 1,387,348, or 
about 19 per cent, of the people of New York; and in 1899, they nimibered 
1,322,891, or about 18 per cent. Leaving out all dispensary aid the number in 
distress for 1898 and 1899 is about 12 per cent, of the population of the State. 
The Boston figures show that in the year 1903 over 136,000 persons, or about 20 
per cent, of the total population, were aided by the public authorities alone. 
Taking all of these figures, the results would be as follows: 1897, 19 per cent, of 
the people of New York State in distress ; 1899, 18 per cent, of the people of New 
York State in distress; 1903, 20 per cent, of the people of Boston in distress; 
1903, 14 per cent, of the families in Manhattan evicted. Every year 10 per 
cent., about, of those who die in Manhattan have pauper burials. In addition 
to these facts, the United Hebrew Charities in their report for 1901, declared 
that from 75,000 to 100,000 members of the New York Jewish community were 
unable to supply themselves with the immediate necessaries of life, and for this 
reason were dependent in some way upon the public purse. The U. S. Census 
for 1900 wotdd indicate that not fewer than 100,000 persons in New York were 
tmemployed from four to six months during that year. On the basis of all these 
figures, a conservative estimate of the distress would be that 14 per cent, of the 
people in the State of New York are in distress. Studies in a small town in 
Indiana made about twelve years ago indicate that a similar percentage"were in 
distress there ; a study made in Chicago four or five years ago led me almost to 
the same conclusion. These figures, however, indicate only the amount of dis- 
tress, while the number of people in poverty wotild be very much greater. Those 
in poverty may not find it necessary to rely upon public assistance,lbut their 
manner of living is such as to prevent them from getting sufficient of necessaries 
of Ufe to enable them to maintain a state of physical efficiency. 

Mjr experience in Illinois, Indiana and New York would lead me to believe 
that this could be fairljr estimated at 20 per cent, of the people, and appljring 
this only to the largest industrial States, where it may be assumed the percen- 
tage of persons in mstress is about the same as in the States inquired into, we 
may safely conclude that 6,600,000 persons in the States of New York, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, and 
Michigan are in poverty. Ta3dng half of tms percentage and applying it to other 
States, many of which have important industrial communities, as, for 
instance, Wisconsin, Colorado, California, Rhode Island, etc., and the conclusion 
is that not fewer than 10,000,000 persons in the United States are in poverty. 
It is impossible in a short statement such as this to go into other estimates which 
would mdicate a similar amount of poverty, and I am unable to state fully 
many reasons for believing that the percentages above used are conservative; 
but these figures, I believe, may be of use in convejring some idea as to the 
extent of poverty in the country. They are, of course, only estimates, and 
should not be used too positively or without certain reservations. 

These additional facts are important: over 2,000,000 workingmen in the 
year 1900 were tmemployed from four to six months during the year; about 
500,000 male immigrants arrive yearly and seek work in the very districts 
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where imemployment is greatest. Nearly half of the families in the cotmtry are 
propertyless; over 1,700,000 little children are forced to become wage-earners 
when they should still be in school ; about 5,000,000 women find it necessary to 
work, and about 2,000,000 are emi>lojred in mills, factories, etc. ; probably not 
fewer than 1,000,000 workers are injured or killed while doing their work; 
and about 10,000,000 of the persons now Hving will, if the present ratio is kept 
up, die of the preventable disease, tuberculosis. 

It is to be regretted that our statistical data is too inadequate to permit us 
to be positive in our statements concerning the extent of poverty. It is to be 
hoped that these estimates may arouse the proper Government officials to make 
careful inquiries into the facts. No one would be more pleased than I if they 
prove to be an overestimate, but all information which is now available would 
lead one to conclude that the extent of poverty is greater th^i this estimate 
would indicate. 

PAUPERISM AND CRIME. 

The number of Dependente, DeUnguerUe, and Defeetivee reeeivifui pvblie aid or eupported by vrivate 
duxrUiee^ eeHmated Sy Prof. C. J. BuehneU^ from State Reporte, in Prof, Henderaon'e Modem MeUiode 
of Charity," pp. 385-390. 



BTATB 


Number 


Per cent, 
of Popu- 
lation 


Annual 
£bq>enBe 


Family 


Maimftchunettn 


415,730 
100.000 
160,000 
110,000 
100,000 
100,000 
15,000 


14. 
11. 

2. 

1.7 

2.4 

4. 

0.7 


$] 96 
00 
J 001 
1 003 
86 
25« 
00 
00 


23 51 


Oonpf^kut 


28. 


Now York 


18 00 


P^^nffvlYania. 


20.00 


Ohio/: ............,.:;;.;::...:;. 


12 00 


M^chiefip 




WisconBin 


3-4 00 


OjilifnmiA 


10 00 










Total 


1.000.730s 


4. 


$75,672,707 









In comparing these figures with those of other States it must be remembered that they are 
for those reoeivinff public aid or reported by private charities. Many more received unreported 
charity. The high percentage for Massachusetts and Connecticut are therefore partly due to a 
more complete registration of private charities and more largely, probably, to the fact that in the 
East dependents are more generally placed in inetihUione. than in the West, where institutions have 
not been equally developed. Many Eastern and far Western cities give no outdoor relief. Higher 
percentages, therefore may not alwajrs mean more paupers, but better care for them. 

Many more receive charity. In 1899. 18 per cent, of the people in New York State received 
public or private charity. In 1903, 14 per cent, of the familiea of Manhattan were evicted. Every 
year about 10 per cent, of thoee who die in Manhattan have pauper buriaL See Robert Hunter's 
Poverty. 

1 En>ended in public charities alone. 

s Public relief alone beeidee express for goods, hospitals, va^^ttnts and other items. 

s Of this number, more than half (609,895) were m public mstitutions of relief or correotioB. 

Judging from these figures, Prof. Bushnell estimates that "the total 
ntimber of public and private abnormal dependents in the United States must 
not be far from 3,000,000, oifone twenty-fifth of the total population of the 
cotmtry at an annualfexpense of neariy $200,000,000, or one-tenth of the total 
wage income of all the manufacturing establishments of the country." Of 
Massachusetts he savs that her charities and corrections cost her annually 
$23.51for every family in the State, an amount which exceeds "every year by 
nearly a million dollars the total current expenses for all the public schools of 
all the cities of more than 8,000 inhabitants in the State." The capital involved 
is **more than one- third that invested in all the manufacturing establishments 
of this famous manufacturing State." For Connecticut the expense is $28 per 
family. For New York it is $18 per family (reported charity alone) — "$4,000,- 
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000 greater than that for all the city schools in the State." In Pennsylvania 
the capital involved is '*more than $500,000,000, or more than half the value 
of all the farming property of the State, one- third of all mantifacturing capital 
and fifteen times the value of the public property invested in the public schools" 

STATISTICS OF CRIME. 

The Census figures for 1900 on Crimes and Pauperism are not yet available. 
The Census for 1890 puts tiie total number of prisoners in detention in the 
United States January 1, 1890, at 83,329 (45,233 in penitentiaries, 19,861 in 
county jails, 3,264 in city prisons, 9,968 in workhouses, 2,308 leased out, 1,695 
in military prisons and insane asyltims). 

NATURE OF CRIMES. 

The Eleventh Census says that of the prisoners (January 1,1890) 2.2 per 
cent were committed for cnmes against government; 22.9 per cent, against 
society; 21 against the person; 45.8 against property and 8.1 miscellaneous. 

For 1900 we have estimates omy. Mr. Eugene Smith (Proceedings of 
National Prison Association, 1900, House Document No. 491, 56th Congress, 2d 
Session,) estimates 260,000 in the United States who make their living at least 
in some degree by the practice of crime. Their annual income he estimates at 
$1,600 each or $400,000,000. Taxation caused by crime he puts at $200,000,000, 
besides the property destroyed by animals; the time, life and labor lost; the 
private expense entailed, expenses for steel safes, safe deposit vaults, burglar 
alarms, detectives, locks, bars, bolts. 

WHO COMMIT CRIMES? SEX, RACE AND NATIVITY. 





Men 


Women 


Negroes 


PBB MILLION or POPXTLA.TION 




1880 


1890 


Increase 


North Atlantic 


24,883 
10,505 
18,873 
15,131 
6,532 


3,375 
904 
981 
953 
192 


2,037 

8.863 

2,738 

10,381 

258 


1,425 
1,043 
862 
1,250 
2,199 


1,624 
1,288 
888 
1.466 
2.221 


199 


South Atlantic 


245 


North Central 


26 


South Central 


216 


Western 


22 






United States 


75,924 


6,405 


24,277 


1,169 


1,315 


146 







After a carefid study of the statistics of penitentiaries in 1890, Prof. Falkner 
found that of 9,859 prisoners reported bv the Wardens* Association, there were 
only 227 females or 2.3 per cent., which, he says, may mean that females are not 
sent to penitentiaries or do not commit the more serious crimes. (The total 
aggregate in all penal institutes, however, in 1890 was 40,741 men to 32,304 
women.) Nearly one-fifth of the convicts in the penitentiaries studied were 
colored, a proportion far in advance of the colored in the population. 



''Fundamentally the questions of love and confidence between parents and 
children underlie the whole social sy^stem — ^not only underlie, but are. Our 
civil life in the long run will rise or sink as the average family is a success or 
failure. All questions of social life will solve themselves if the children are 
brought up to be the highest they are capable of being, if our social and family 
relations are as they should be; if not, no material prosperity, no progress in 
literature, art, success in business or victory in war will make up for it to the 
nation. ' ' — ^Theodore Roosevelt. 
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CRIME AND FOREIGN POPULATION. 

As to the extent to which the foreign bom in the community contribute to 
our penal population, Prof. Falkner found that, in 1890, considering penitentiaries 
alone (not including workhouses and other penal institutions) adult whites of 
foreign birth did not contribute more than their due proportion as compared 
with the native bom. 

But of the second generation of the foreign bom — that is, of the native 
whites of foreign parent£^e — ^it does seem true that they produce more than 
their proportion of criminals, for native whites of native parentage had 763 
prisoners for each million in 1890, and native whites of foreign parentage had 
1,345. And taking into consideration penal institutions of all sorts, except 
juvenile reformatories, the 20,000,000 of our population in 1890 who were 
foreign by birth or parentage, furnished a half more prisoners than the 34,000,000 
of our native white population. In other words, the tendency to crime in the 
United States was more than two and one half times as strong among those who 
are foreign by birth or parentage, as among the native white. 

Difference of race, however, seems to count more than difference of nativity 
in the production of criminals. The following table, compiled from the census 
of 1890, gives the nationality of the parents of prisoners and paupers in the 
United States, so far as these were known, and compares the percentages of the 
extent to which each country has furnished the parents of criminals, with the 
percentage of the extent to which it has furnished parents in the community at 
large. It will be seen by making this comparison what differences there are in 
this respect between races. 

PERCENTAGE OF NATIVITY OF 105,885 KNOWN PARENTS OF PRISONERS IN U. S. 
AND 108,802 KNOWN PARENTS OF PAUPERS IN U. S. CENSUS OF 1890. 



Parents of total population. . 

Parents of prisoners 

Parents of paupers 



1.50 
3.83 
1.85 



3.07 
5.66 
4.30 



.86 
1.88 
1.28 



7.85 
27.56 
29.79 



10.94 

9.43 

14.36 



2.11 



1.20 .36 
1.98 .12 



.41 



.40 

1.14 

.29 



33.02 
56.81 
48.46 



66.94 
43.18 
41.59 



As to age and conjugal condition, Prof. Falkner found that in round numbers 
one-third oi the convicts were over 30 years of age, and that 68.75 per cent, 
were unmarried. As to occupations, agriculture produced 15.27 per cent, of 
the prisoners and (in 1900) 44.3 of the commtmity; personal and professional 
life, 72.09 of prisoners, and 23.7 of the community; trade and transportation, 
10.41 of prisoners and 16.3 of the community; manufacturing and mechanical 
pursuits, 22.01 of prisoners to 23.3 of the community. 

INTERNATIONAL STATISTICS. 

Comparisons between cotmtries as to criminal statistics are most difficult 
and in great danger of being misleading because the laws and basis of the 
statistics are so different for different countries. Generally speaking the higher 
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the moral standard of a country, the more ntimerotts will be its laws and regu- 
lations, particularly against petty offences and still more strict will be the 
enforcement of the laws. Consequently a high ratio of arrests and convictions, 
at least for petty offences, is an indication of a high rather than a low moral 
standard. Statistics of only the CTeater crimes can be compiled at all, and these 
with great uncertainty. Mr. W. u. Morrison of His Majesty's Prison at Wands- 
worth, Eng., gives the following figures in his Crime and Its Causes (1891) : 



Population 
over 10 
Years 



Yean 



Annual 
Average 



HOMICIDB8 OF ALL KINDS 



Tried 



Per 
100,000 
Inhabi- 
tants 



Convicted 



Annual 
Average 



Per 
100.000 
Inhabi- 
tants 



TRIALS FOB THEFT 



Annually 



Yean 



Per 
100,000 
Inhabi- 
tants 



Italy . . . 
Austria. , 
France. . 
BelffLum 
EnSTand. 

Scotland, 
Spain. . . 
Hungary 
Holland. 
Germany 



23,408. 
17,199, 
31,044, 

4,377, 
19,898, 

3,854, 

2.841, 
13,300, 
10,821, 

3,172, 
35,278, 



277 



1887 



2371883-6 
3701882-6 
1881-5 
1882-6 



813 
,053 
,5881882-6 



,941 



1882-6 
1883-6 
1882-6 
1882-6 
,7421882-6 



558 
464 



3,606 
689 
847 
132 
318 
129 
60 

1,584 



15.04 
4.01 
2.73 
3.02 
1.60 
3.35 
2.11 

11.91 



35 
567 



1.10 
1.61 



2,805 

499 

580 

101 

151 

54 

21 

1,085 

625 

28 

476 



11.98 
2.90 
1.87 
2.31 
0.76 
1.40 
0.74 
8.16 
5.78 
0.88 
1.35 



1880-84 



1879-83 
1876-80 
1880-84 
1880-84 
1880-84 
1883-84 
1876-80 
1876-80 
1882-83 



221 



121 

143 

228 

101 

289 

24 

82 

82 

262 



THE DEFECTIVE CLASSES. 

The Statistics of the Twelfth Census are not yet available. 

Insane. — In 1880 there were reported 91,959 insane persons in the United 
States, or 1,833 for each 1,000,000 of population ; in 1890, 106,485, or 1,697 for 
each 1,000,000, showing a decrease, cut in 1896, reports from thirty States to 
the National Conference of Charities and Corrections showed 102,000 insane, a 
ratio which would mean 145,000 for the United States. But these ratios are 
all of doubtful value, since they all depend on the varjdng degree to which 
different censuses have succeeded in registering the insane. The number of the 
insane in asylums is doubtless on the increase. It is larger among whites than 
negroes and larger for foreign whites than natives. According to Levasseur, 
"Pop. Francaise," p. 347, the ntunber of the insane in France for 100,000 of 
each class was: artists, 9.6; lawyers, 8.5; clergy, 4.1; physicians, 3.8; professors 
and literary men, 3.5; soldiers and sailors, 2.0; industry, 1.1; leisure class, 1.0; 
commercial, 0.4; agriculture, 0.2. (See table below.) 

According to Professor R. Mayo-Smith's "Statistics and Sociology," p. 221, 
the number of insane persons in most countries is on the increase. The census of 
1891 in England showed an uicrease of the total number of lunatics since 1871, 
but calctdated that this was due to the better care given to them and the con- 
sequent prolongation of life. In 1889 there were 85,345 insane persons (includ- 
ing idiots) in England, or 2,907 per 1,000,000. In Ireland, the proportion of 
Itmatics to 1,000,000 of the population was 775 in 1851, and in 1891, 3,174. The 
proportion of idiots was, in 1851, 750 per 1,000,000, and in 1891, 1,326. Since 
1881, however, there has been a decrease. In Scotland, lunatics increased 
from 2,250 per 1,000,000 in 1881 to 2,596 in 1891, while idiots decreased from 
1,603 per 1,000,000 to 1,246. There are more women insane than men in 
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Sweden, England, Scotland, and Ireland. In Austria and Htinganr men lead. 
In Ireland, 79.6 per cent, of the mentally deranged were tmmarried. In 1891, 
in Ireland, 41 percent, could read and write. (See table below.) 

Blind. — ^The total number of blind in the United States June 1, 1890, was 
60,568--whites, 43,351; negroes, 7,060; others, 157; males, 28,080; females, 
22,488; native-bom whites, 34,205; foreign-bom whites, 9,146. The ntunber of 
blind in one eye only was 93,988. In the United States in 1889 there were 
2,931 persons tmder mstructions in institutions for the blind. 

Deaf and Dumb. — ^The total ntmiber of deaf mutes in the United States 
June 1, 1890, was 40,592— -whites, 37,447; negroes, 3,115; others, 30; males, 22,- 
429; females, 18,163; native-bom whites, 33,278; foreign-bom whites, 4,169. 

The ntimber of persons so deaf as to be tmable to hear loud conversation 
June 1, 1890, was 121,178, of whom 80,611 were able to speak. The latter were 
49,278 males, 31,338 females, 77,308 whites, 3,308 negroes. 

Deaf mutism is an affection of childhood. The steady decrease after the 
age of 20, shows the greater mortality among these unfortunates. 

Feeble-Minded. — The total ntraiber of feeble-minded in the United States 
June 1,1890, was 95,609 — ^whites, 84,997; negroes, 10,574; males, 52,962; females, 
42,647; native-bom whites, 75,910; foreign-bom whites, 9,087. 

International Statistics. — Professor Mayo-Smith ''Statistics and Sociology," 
p. 213, gives the following table, but reminds us that it is of doubtful comparative 
value, owing to the di&rent degrees to which the deficient are registered in 
different countries: 

DEFICIENT FOR 1,000,000 OP POPULATION I 1890. 



COUNTRTSB 


Blind 


Deaf- 

Mutes 


Insane 


Idiotic 


Total 


Austria 


806 

809 

1,061 

1,136 

1,289 

695 

826 

806 

777 

888 

783 

896 

661 


1,292 
489 

1,089 
716 

1,080 
628 

1,019 
669 
670 
634 
731 
681 
430 


1 1,613 

•3,367 

603 

3,176 

» 3.896 

2,694 

1,818 

1.697 

2,386 

1,322 

1,647 

969 

1,878 


>666 

■ 1,009* ■ 
1,327 

' V,246' ' 
1,692 
1,626 
1,472 
1,663 
1,634 
1,632 
648 


4,27 


F.nirliLnii fvnd Wftlflfl . , , , - - , ^ . - . , - , t , r - , - - , - - - 


4,663 


Hungary .....,,,,,, t ,,..-,, ^ 


3,762 


Ireland 


6,363 


Norway 


6,266 


Scotland ,,.,.,, r t ^ - - 


6,063 


Sweden 


6,344 


United States 


4.687 


North Atlantic Division. 


6,304 


South Atlantic Division. 


4.797 


North Central Division 


4.796 


South Central Division 


3,967 


Western Division. 


3,617 



i Under insane are included idiots. > Under idiots are meant cretins. * Includes insane and idiots. 

JUVENILE COURTS. 

Juvenile Offenders. — ^Accordingto Professor Henderson (See "Child Saving') 
a Juvenile Court is the control agency in a rational system of dealing with 
juvenile offenders. They should not be associated with hardened criminals. 
A junr may be demanded but is ordinarily superfluous. In many cases admoni- 
tion from a wise judge is all that is necessary. Fines may be placed on parents, 
or others be required to give security and are "the only form of penalty which 
do not injure beyond remedy.*' In some cases probation officers (women for 
girls) are an essential factor. To these a judge may assign a delinquent to be 
watched over, guided, and reported, without being sent to a reform school. 
This saves a large percentage of children. 
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NUMBER OF MURDERS AND HOMICIDES IN THE U. S. SINCE 1885. 

(From statistics compiled by the Chicato Tribune.) 



YVAR 


Number 
of Murders 
and Homi- 
cides in 
the United 
States 


Number 
of Murders 
and Homi- 
cides for 
each Mil- 
lion of Peo- 
ple 


Number 

of Suicides 

in the 

United 

States 


Number 
of Execu- 
tions in the 

United 
States 


Number 
of Miirders 
and Homi- 
cides to 
each exe- 
cution 


Number 

of Lynch- 

ings 


1885 


1,808 
1,499 
2.335 
2,184 
3,667 
4,290 
6,906 
6,791 
6,616 
9,800 
10.500 
10.652 
9.620 
7.840 
6.225 
8,275 
7.852 
8,834 
8,976 
8,482. . 


32.2 

26.1 

39.8 

36.4 

58.2 

68.5 

92.4 

104.2 

99.5 

144.7 

152.2 

151.3 

132.8 

107.2 

83.6 

108.4 

100.9 

111.7 

112. 

104.4 


978 
914 
1,387 
1.487 
2.224 
2.640 
3.331 
3.860 
4.436 
4.912 
5,759 
6,530 
6,600 
5,920 
5,340 
6,755 
7.845 
8,132 
8.597 


108 
83 
79 
87 
98 
102 
123 
107 
126 
132 
132 
122 
128 
109 
131 
117 
118 
144 
124 
116 


17 
18 
29 
25 
36 
42 
66 
63 
52 
73 
79 
87 
74 
72 
87 
71 
67 
61 
72 
73 


181 


1886 


133 


1887 


125 


1888 


144 


1889 


175 


1890 


123 


1891 


193 


1892 


230 


1893 


200 


1894 


189 


1895 


166 


1896 


131 


1897 


166 


1898 


127 


1899 


107 


1900 


115 


1901 


185 


1902 


96 


1903 


104 


1904 


87 






Total 


131,951 




86,647 


2,286 


57 


2,917 







NoTB. — In reading these figures due allowances should be made for errors. At least for the 
South, Southwest, and West, the high rate of telegraph tolls and the lack of local newspapers 
made the nxachinery for collecting general news much more imperfect for the first half of the above 
period than for the latter half. Tiie now increased attention given to the number of homicides 
and lynchings has worked also undoubtedly to make the latter records much more complete. 
Yet allowing for this, and although things do not seem quite so black as they were in the years 
that followed the panic of 1893. an increase from 1.808 to 8.482 miirders in 20 years is an increase 
startling in the extreme. Yet possibly even more si^ficant is the fact that m 1885 there were 
only 17 murders and homicides for each execution, and m 1904. 73 for each execution, an increase of 
over 400 per cent. The columns too show that except for the years of dei>ression from 1894 to 
1899, the growth of murders and homicides has been almost steaay showing it the resultant not of 
accidental causes, but of some sinister evil in the nation which is steadily working increasing 
wrong. 

CAUSES OF MURDERS AND HOMICIDES Df THE UNITED STATES, 

1894-1900. 

(From statistics compiled by the Chicago Tribune.) 
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STATISTICS OF CRIME IS THE UNITED STATES. 

DR. S. J. BARROWS, U. S. COMMISSIONER. 

While in agriculture, commerce, inantifactures, education and finance, there 
are vast battalions of figures covering the products and conditions of every 
State and of the nation as a whole, it is a remarkable and somewhat humiliating 
fact that there are no statistics to throw even a candle light upon the volmne 
and movement of crime in the United States. Not to speak of the multitude 
of petty offenses and misdemeanors, we cannot even tell the number of lugh 
crimes committed. The only record of annual mtirders in the United States 
that we know of is a list of reported murders made up by pencil and scissors in a 
Chicago newspaper office. Misleading articles and papers have been based on 
this sort of guess work. 

It is not surprising that students of sociology in the United States should 
have a desire to know what are the real facts as to the movement of crime, for a 
knowledge of facts and conditions is necessary to the application of preventive 
measures. The lack of information is an embarrassment in many directions. 
The only national light on this subject has hitherto been the decennial reports 
of the United States Census, based on the prison population taken on a certain 
day once in ten years. This method is manifestly so imperfect and misleading 
that the Census Board has decided not to publish the statistics gathered in 1900, 
so that the publication of the last census will contain nothing whatever as to crime. 

Meanwhile, writers on crime should not yield to the temptation to guess 
on this subject. It is hardl3r necessary to say that argtmients based upon 
insufficient data are inconclusive. 

As to the important question whether crime is increasing in the United 
States, Mr. Eugene Smith, President of the Prison Association of New York, 
in an address before the National Prison Association, at the meeting held in 
October, 1904, after showing the utter absence of statistical data, reached 
from other and less questionable indications, the conclusion that the country 
is growing better and not worse. 

WHAT HAS THE NEGRO BEEN DOING ? 

BY BOOKER T. WASHINGTON. 

During the past twenty years, the Southern Negro has made substantial 
progress in many directions, has responded unmistakably to the demands of 
American civilization. Some measure of this progress is to be found in the 
answers to these questions: (1) Has the Negro, succumbing to a competition too 
severe, exhibited tendencies to die out, as has, for example, the Maori population 
of New Zealand? (2) Has the Negro — with reasonable rapidity — ^become more 
intelligent? (3) To what extent has the Negro bought homes? (4) In his occu- 
pations is the Negro advancing to higher levels? 

The facts show pretty plainly that, severe to him as is competition with 
many races which centuries nave made more efficient, the Negro nolds his own 
with dogged persistence. In 1880 there were 6,580,793 Negroes in this country: 
twenty years later we find this number increased to 8,833,994, an increase of 
2,253,201 souls, or 34.2 per cent. Certainly a new-bom race that can merely 
maintain its numbers in the face of the severest competition the modem world 
can boast, deserves praise; but what shall be said of my race? It has not 
merely maintained its numbers, but has actually grown 34.2 per cent, in twenty 
years. The red Indian of America and the Maori of New 2^aland are not pre- 
cedents for the Negro of the United States. Neither death nor deportation will 
benevolently assimilate the American Negro into non-existence; the Negro is 
here and here to stay. His well-being and continued progress are essential to 
the welfare of the republic. 

This solidarity of interest has been splendidly recognized by the white people 
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of the South. I believe that the Southern white people realize more and more 
clearly the fundamental idea of the American common school — that all the 
property of the State should educate impartially all the children of all the 
people. It is not merely the man who enters the tax office who really pays the 
taxes ; the laborers, each of whom pays one mill more to the pound for a com- 
modity because of a license tax, really pay the license tax, however indirect the 
payment. The moral idea that underhes the American common school and the 
actual incident of taxation — these two things are winning increasing recognition 
in everjr one of the Southern States. Moreover, the value of land is largely 
determmed by the relative intelligence and consequent efficiency of the laboring 
population, and the Negro constitutes a very large percentage of the South *s 
labor. Since 1880 $105,807,930 have been spent for the Negro schools in the 
former slave States. In the school year, 1879-80, $2,120,485 were spent for 
colored schools, and in 1900-1, $6,035,550, an increase of $3,915,065, or almost 
85 per cent. In 1879-80 the expenditure per capita of school population for the 
colored was $1.01, but in 1900-1, $2.21. It is true that in the latter year the 
white child received $4.92 or considerably more than twice the amount received 
by the colored child. However, the whole South is heartily interested in the 
cause of Negro education. 

Negro imteracy is a stain which the schools are rapidly washing away. Of 
the population 10 years of age and over, 70 per cent, of the colored were ilhterate 
in 1880, 57.1 per cent, of the Negroes were ilhterate in 1890,butonly 44.5 per cent, 
of the Negroes in 1900. Despite an increase between 1890 and 1900 of 1.087.000 
in the Negro population 10 years of age and over, there was a decrease of nearly 
190,000 in the number of Negro illiterates. It is true that among Southern 
Negroes illiteracy is more than four times as common as among Southern 
whites, but the South is determined to lessen this immense handicap upon the 
Negro just as rapidly as possible. To an appreciable extent {progress in literacy 
indicates progress in intelligence, in character, in general efficiency. 

The schools have greatly aided the Negro in the bu3dng and the proper 
maintenance of homes. The white or black man, by the sweat of whose brow 
a home has been bought, is, by virtue of that act, an infinitely better citizen. 
In 1860 the Negro was without a home of his own, without capital, without 
thrift, with nothing like proper appreciation of the value of a home. And yet 
in 1890, of the homes occupied by Negro heads of families, 18.7 per cent, were 
owned — ^an immense advance in civilization, and all in thirty years. Moreover, 
of the homes thus owned 88.8 per cent, were owned free of all encumbrance. 
The significance of this fact is rendered more clear when you consider that only 
71.2 per cent, of the homes occupied by white heads of families in that year were 
owned. In the decade 1890 to 1900, the N^ro heads of families increased their 
ownership of homes to 21.8 per cent., and of this increased number, 74.2 per cent, 
were owned as against 68 per cent, for white heads of families. I am unaware that 
history records such an example of substantial progress in civilization in a time so 
short. Here is the unique fact that from a penmless population, just out of slavery 
that placed a premium upon thriftlessness,372,414 owners of homes have emerged 
and of these,255,156are Imown to own their homes absolutely free of encumbrance. 
In these heads of Negro families lie the pledge of my race to American civili- 
zation. 

In the occupations in which Negroes are engaged, are they advancing to 
higher levels? Nearly four million Negroes at least 10 years of age were re- 
ported by the last census to be engaged in gainful occupations. 33.7 per cent, 
of the Negroes occupied were agricultural laborers and 19 per cent, were 
farmers, planters, and overseers, a total of 52.7 per cent, being thus engaged in 
agriculture. Moreover, of the half a million black "laborers (not specified)" it 
is probable that many were agricultural laborers. An investigation of the black 
farmers and laborers in the cotton belt of the South is an investigation of the 
great mass of the Negro people in America, 
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The census for 1900 contains a considerable body of evidence that I might 
use for testing the progress of the Southern Negro in agriculture. Thus, as we 
have seen, about 34 per cent, of the Negro wage-earners in the United States 
were merely agricultural laborers, and 19 per cent, were farmers, planters and 
overseers. These farmers, planters and overseers, have simply lifted them- 
selves by their boot straps! They have risen from a low to a higher level in their 
occupation and in American civilization. I might show how the Negro agri- 
cultural laborer of exceptional abiHty has bea>me share tenant, then cash 
tenant, then part owner, and finally full owner with almost lightning rapidity 
and against fearful odds. Moreover, I might cite in proof of the progress of the 
Negro in agrictdture the value of his farm products not fed to live stock. Thus, 
in the South Atlantic States, 35.5 per cent, of the ntunber of farms operated by 
Negro farmers in 1900 had products in 1899, not fed to live stock, worth $100 
and under $250, and 30.4 per cent, had products worth $250 and tmder $500. 
And in the South Central States 31.6 per cent, of the number of farms operated 
by Negro farmers had products in 1899 not fed to live stock worth $100 and 
under $250, and 36.7 per cent, had products worth $250 and tmder $500. This 
is an enormous advance for the Negro since 1860. 

But I propose to test the progress of the Negro in agrictdture by the severest 
test — not a comparison with European peasantrv, but with native whites of 
native parents in the Southern States. Certainly no fair-minded man could 
wish a test more severe ; certainly we should be surprised if these native whites 
of purest stock did not immensely outstrip the Negroes. Let us, however, in- 
quu-e how these two classes compare with respect to the relative ntunber of 
owners added in forty years. 

Practically all the Negro owners of farms have become owners since 1860; 
in that year the Negro was landless. In the South Central States since 1860 
Negro farmers have come to operate as owners and managers 95,624 farms and as 
tenants 348,805. The farms operated by owners or managers are thus 21.5 per cent, 
of the total. The per cent, of gain in ownership is about half that made by the 
white farmers since 1860. These facts spell progress unmistakably. In forty 
years 287,933 Negroes have acquired control of farm land in the South Atlantic 
States, of whom 202,578, or 70.4 per cent., are tenants and 85,355, or 29.6 per 
cent., are owners or managers. In these eventful forty years the relative 
number of owners among the Negro farmers of the South Atlantic States has 
grown from absolutely nothing, three-fourths as rapidly as the relative number 
of owners among the whites, who in 1860 owned every acre of the land. In both 
the South Central States and South Atlantic States the Negroes have thus 
compassed a magnificent achievement. 

The total value of Negro farm property is conservatively estimated at 230 
millions of dollars. 

In the short space at my disposal I have simply attempted to indicate some 
of the ways in which the Negro of the South has made substantial progress, has 
responded to the demands of American civilization. 

STATISTICS OF THE HEGRO. 

BY THE RT. REV. BENJAMIN W. ARNETT, BISHOP OP THE APRICAN METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

POPULATION. 

Imported from 1600 to 1800 10,187,000 

Negro Population of U. 8.. 1800 1,001,403 

Imported from 1800 to 1860 8,909,000 

Negro Population, 1860 4,435,700 

Negro Population. 1900. 8348,740 
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PROPERTY, 1900. 

Land and improvements, $324,242,997; buildings, $71,902,265; imple- 
ments, $18,859,757; live stock, $84,936,215; total, $499,941,234. 

Negro owners of premises: Virginia, 26,566; Mississippi, 21,973; Texas, 
20,139; South Carolina, 18,970; North Carolina, 17,520; Alabama, 14,110; 
Arkansas, 11,941; Georgia, 11,375; Tennessee, 9,426; Louisiana, 9,378; Florida, 
6,552; Kentucky, 5,402; Maryland, 2,262; West Virginia, 534; Delaware, 332; 
IHstrict of Coltimbia, 5. Homes owned by Negroes, 1,832,723; farms, 757,427; 
other homes, 1,075,296; total, 3,665,446. 

In Georgia, negroes owned, in 1901, 1,041,135 acres valued at $4,656,042 
and city lots and buildings valued at $9,007,977. Personalty, $6,621,834. 
(Report of Comptroller General.) In Virginia, in 1901, they owned 1,066,303 
acres, valued at $4,342,074, with city lots and buildings valued at $12,856,417 
and personalty of $3,9n66,194. (Auditor's report.) 

EDUCATION. 

On the 20th of May, 1865, Major-General O. O. Howard was appointed 
Commissioner of the Freedman's Bureau. He gave great attention to the 
subject of education, and after planting schools for the rreedmen throughout a 
great portion of the South, in 1870 — ^nve years after the work was begun — ^he 
made a report: Schools established, 4,239; teachers employed, 9,307; pupils, 
247,333. The emancipated people sustained 1,324 schools themselves, and 
owned 592 school buildings. The Freedman's Bureau furnished 654 buildings 
for school purpKDses. There were 74 High and Normal schools, with 8,147 stu- 
dents, and 61 industrial schools with 1,750 students in attendance. In doing 
this great work, for buildings, repairs, teachers, etc., $1,002,896.07 was ex- 
pended. Of this sum the freedmen raised $200,000.00. 

The following table shows the progress since 1870: 



BTATB 


Estimated number of 

Persons 5 to 18 

Years of Age 


Pupils enrolled in 
public Schools 


Per cent, of per- 
sons 6 to 18 
years Enrolled 


Per cent, of av 
erage Attend- 
ance to Enrol- 
ment 




White 


Colored 


White 


Colored 


White 


Colored 


White 


Colored 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

District of Colum- 
bia. 


346,260 
329.800 
040,094 

42,486 
98,610 

6389,470 
696,410 
241,600 

6266,110 

6216.240 
896,860 
424,800 
186.480 

6946.960 
840,060 
367,630 
290,670 


296,260 
127,120 
08,888 

20,428 

76,160 

6363,060 

87,664 

227,600 

670,120 

6322,070 

46,971 

226.900 

292.000 

6167,886 

227,660 

227,940 

11,487 


239,066 
260,686 
030,764 

32,618 

69,541 

298.181 

436,014 

126,272 

6176,747 

6179,142 

671,697 

314,871 

127.667 

6c392.263 

668.267 

6268.222 

228,129 


126,116 
90,109 
o6,141 

16.914 

42.843 

204.706 

62,976 

73,624 

648.267 

6208.346 

31,360 

149,798 

144,786 

106.747 

144.362 

6123,339 

7,886 


69.24 
76.98 
76.70 

76.64 
70.69 
76.66 
73.11 
61.86 
66.04 
83.23 
74.90 
74.12 
68.46 
79.09 
67.66 
70.26 
78.48 


42.71 
70.88 
69.09 

77.90 
67.00 
66.39 
71.84 
32.36 
68.82 
64.69 
68.22 
66.31 
49.68 
67.61 
63.41 
64.11 
68.66 


62.76 
63.33 
69.91 

79.31 
66.65 
63.99 
63.12 
72.18 
64.18 
60.74 
67.26 
68.94 
77.30 
67.89 
76.26 
60.60 
64.43 


71.36 
62.47 
61.88 

76.70 


Florida 


69.76 


Georgia. 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

North Carolina . . 
SouthCarolina. .. 

Tennessee 

Texas 


60.84 
64.02 
67.66 
47.06 
67.21 
67.22 
66.68 
76.77 
67.24 
63.06 


Virginia. 

West Virginia . . . 


66.30 
66.94 


Total. 1901-2.. 
Total, 188»-«). 


6,067,310 
d6.132.948 


2,786,083 
2.610,847 


4,397,916 
3,402,420 


1,687,309 
1,296.969 


72.49 
67.15 


66.97 
32.86 


66.38 
63.64 


63.02 
62.74 



a In 1899-1900. 6 In 1900-1901. e Some missing data supplied. 
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For 1901-2 the common school expenditure in the 16 former slave States, 
with the District of Coltimbia, for both races was $37,567,552. About 20 
per cent, of this amotmt was expended upon the public schools for the n^froes. 
The aggregate common school expenditure in the South since 1870 has been 
$687,691,329. It is estimated that at least $125,000,000 of this sum has been 
expended to support conunon schools for negro children. While Genl Howard, 
Genl John Eaton, A. D. Mayo were the leaders in establishing tlie common 
school system of the South, they fotmd worthy assistants in the Rev. R. H. 
Cain of South Carolina, Rev. C. H. Pierce and Rev. J. H. Gibbs of Florida, 
Bishop Hood and G. W. Brodia in North Carolina, Dr. H. M. Turner, Rev. WJ. 
Gaines in Georgia. It was the joint work of the leaders of the two races. The 
progress of the colored schools has been excelled only by the progress of the 
colored teachers. When oi^ganized there were not more than 500 teachers, 
while now we have them manning all departments of educational work. 

RELIGIOUS STATISTICS. 



NAMK OP 

DflNOMINATION 


Min- 
isters 


Local 
Preach- 
ers 


Members 


Ch'ch's 


Value of 
Property 


No. 
Sunday 
Sch'ls 


a; 


Adherants 


African Methodist 
Episcopal 

African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion. . 

Colored Methodist 
Episcopal 


6,200 

3.735 

2,751 
150 

106 

5 

30 

1,867 


8,792 

5,983 

11.575 
75 

25 

10 

15 

4,060 


762,580 

575,271 

209,972 
16,500 

3.565 

315 

2.946 

292.109 


5.908 

4,106 

1,649 
250 

88 

5 

32 

3.287 


$10,360,131 

5.102,567 

2.525.600 
250.525 

50.000 

5.000 

20,000 

3.953.475 


4,579 

2.979 

1,656 
130 

75 

3 

10 

3,426 


875,114 

225.407 

201.000 
11.260 

7.600 

150 

200 

179.873 


2.669.030 
2.018.000 


Union M. E 




African Methodist 
Protestant 




tional Methodut. 




Zion Union Apos- 
tolic Methodist. . 




Colored Members 
M. £. Church. . . 








Total Methodist. 
Colored Baptist. . . 


14,844 
16,080 


30,725 



1,863,258 
2.038,427 


15,325 
16.440 


$22,267,298 
12.196,130 


12,858 


1.000,494 
544.505 


4.682.030 







Besides these are the colored members of the following churches: Roman 
Catholic, Christian, Congregational, Disciples of Christ, Methodist Protestant, 
Lutheran, Independent Methodist, Presbyterian North, Presb3rterian South, 
Reform Presbyterian, Protestant Episcopal, Reform Episcopal. 

Total: Denominations, 29; ors^anizations, 24,572; chtuch edifices, 21,146; 
seating capacity, 6,610,965; valuation, $28,863,168; members, 3,589,780; mem- 
bers and adherents, 6.325,880. 

The following table shows the growth of the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church: 



Number 

of 
Churches 



Valuation 

of 
Property 



No. Con- 
ference. 
Annual 



Number 

of 
Bishops 



Number 

of 
Ministers 



1787 
1816 
1856 
1876 
1896 
1903 



1 

7 

210 

1.833 

4.850 

5.831 



$ 2.600 
15.000 
425.000 
3.164.911 
8.650.000 
9.404.675 



7 
25 
52 
69 



1 
6 
6 
9 
18 



7 

166 

1,418 

4,865 

6,838 



To-day it has 2,527 parsonages and a total value of church property of 
$10,042,675. From 1900-1904 it raised $40,000 for education and for its deisfv 
$4,187,432. 
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AVERAGE NUMBER OP TEARS OP SCHOOLING (OP 200 DAYS BACH) THAT BACH 

INDIVIDUAL OP THE POPULATION RECEIVED AT THE DIPPERENT DATES 

SPECIFIED IN THE TABLE. TAKING INTO ACCOUNT ALL PUBLIC 

AND PRIVATE SCHOOLING OP WHATEVER GRADE. 





1870 


1880 


1890 


1896 


1897 


1898 


18991900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


The United States 


3.36 


3.96 


4.46 


4.99 


6.09 


5.20 


6.09 


5.23 


6.13 


6.18 


5.17 


5.21 


North Atlantic Division 

South Atlantic Division 

South Central Division 

North Central Division 

Western Division 


6.06 
1.23 
1.12 
4.01 
3.56 


5.69 
2.22 
1.86 
4.65 
4.17 


6.06 
2.73 
2.42 
5.36 
4.57 


6.67 
3.01 
2.87 
6.00 
5.66 


6 84 
3.07 
3.03 
6.01 
5.90 


6.96 
3.32 
3.04 
6.15 
5.85 


6.90 
3.11 
3.09 
6.01 
5.42 


6.98 
3.26 
3.21 
6.18 
5.53 


6.95 
3.41 
3.02 
5.97 
5.61 


6.81 
3.46 
3.11 
6.07 
6.87 


6.87 
3.46 
3.10 
6.01 
6.07 


6.89 
3.55 
3.14 
6.01 
6.47 



AVERAGE NUMBER OP DAYS TAUGHT. SALARIES OP TEACHERS, VALUE OP SCHOOL 
PROPERTY, AND STATE AND LOCAL TAXATION, 1903-1904. 



BTATB OR 
TSRRrrORT 


Aver- 
age 

No. of 
days 
the 

schools 
were 
kept 


Average 
monthly sal- 
aries of 
teachers 


Value of 
public 
school prop- 
erty 


Raised 
from 
State 
taxes 


Baised 
from 
local 
taxes 


Riused 
from other 

sources. 
State and 
local, etc. 




Males 


Fe- 
males 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


United States. 


146.7 


$50.96 


$41.64 


$686,101,343 


$42,552,969 


$193,216,794 


$33,172,139 


N. Atlantic Div... 
S. Atlantic Div. . . 

S. Central Div 

N. Central Div.... 
Western Division. 


176.5 

117.2 

107.9 

156 

147.9 


67.56 
32.12 
43.51 
54.54 
70.98 


43.67 
29.51 
35.77 
42.30 
56.42 


279,218,286 
28,616,462 
38.382,145 

278,382,068 
60,603,392 


14,030,160 
6,235,716 
7,667,636 
9,162,171 
6,477,287 


78.439,600 

8.286,396 

8,036,706 

84,146,403 

14,307,791 


19,248,640 
1,956,260 
2,118,093 
8,289,330 
1,560,926 



HIGH SCHOOLS AND HIGHER EDUCATION. 

INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS IN PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS AND IN PRIVATE HIGH 
SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 





PXTBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS 


PRIVATH SBCONDART SCHOOLS 


VTATB OB TBBRITORT 


Nxmi- 
ber 


Secondary 
teachers 


Secondary 
students 


Num- 
ber 


Secondary 
teachers 


Secondary 
students 




Male 


Fe- 
male 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


United States.... 


7,230 


12,825 


13,935 


266,039 


369,769 


1,606 


4,051 


5.516 


51.599 


61.808 


North Atlantic Div. . . 
South Atlantic Div... 
South Central Div.... 
North Central Div.... 
Western Division 


1.635 
507 
771 

3.895 
422 


3,467 

822 

1.176 

6,462 

899 


5,141 

696 

895 

6.185 

1.018 


88,690 
13,624 
19,764 
125,110 
18,851 


118,320 
20,004 
29,403 

175,242 
26,800 


589 
284 
293 
322 
118 


1,837 
648 
531 
743 
292 


2,351 
853 
663 

1.234 
414 


21.658 
8.381 
8,831 
94248 
8.481 


18.634 
7,927 
9.071 

12.063 
4.113 
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INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS IN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE NORMAL SCHOOLS OP TBB 

UNITED STATES. 





PX7BLIC NORMAIi BCHOOLS 


PBIVATB NORMAL BCHOOLS 


VTATM OR TBRBITORT 


Num- 
ber 


Teachers of 
normal 
students 


Students in 
normal 
course 


Num- 
ber 


Teachers of 
normal 
students 


Students in 
normal 
course 




Male 


Fe- 
male 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


United States. .. 


178 


1,146 


1,701 


11.381 


40,264 


91 


346 


322 


6.368 


6.624 


North Atlantic Div. . . 
South Atlantic Div. . . 
South Central Div. . . . 
North Central Div. . . . 
Western Division 


62 
26 
23 
47 
21 


360 
122 
130 
396 
137 


728 
201 
132 
480 
160 


3.279 
1,035 
1,467 
4,960 
660 


16,142 
3,215 
2,979 

14,664 
8,264 


6 
24 
26 
34 

1 


24 

33 

74 

212 

3 


76 
68 
76 
99 
3 


290 

297 

1,621 

8.266 


968 

724 

1.327 

3.687 

18 



INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS IN SCHOOLS OF TECHNOLOGY AND INSTITUTIONS 
CONFERRING ONLY THE BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE IN 1903-1904. 





No. of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions 


Professors 


STUDBNTB 


BTATB OR 
TRRRITORT 


and 
instructors 


Preparatory 


CoUesiate 


Resident 
graduate 


Total 




Male 


Fe- 
male 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


income 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


United States. 


43 


1.686 


161 


3.288 


804 


13,997 


1,237 


192 


32 


$6388.226 


N. Atlantic Div. . . 
S.Atlantic Div.... 

S. Central Div 

N. Central Div.... 
Western Division. . 


10 
8 
5 

11 
9 


439 
295 
169 
468 
226 


14 



7 

93 

47 


60 

272 

781 

1,361 

814 


39 



189 

308 

268 


3,403 
3,281 
1,352 
4,876 
1,086 


86 
3 

94 
727 
827 


30 
34 
27 
78 
23 





27 
6 


2,606,471 
980.841 
663.413 

1334.283 
761.218 



INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS IN COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 
AND IN COLLEGES FOR MEN ONLY. 1903-1904. 





No. of 
insti- 
tu- 
tions 


Professors 


8TUDKNTS 


8TATB OR 
TBRRITORT 


and 
instructors 




Collegiate 


Resident 
graduate 


Total 




Male 


Fe- 
male 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


Male 


Fe- 
male 


income 


1 


2 


3 


4 


6 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


United States. 


443 


16,342 


2,272 


36,620 


16.519 


67.476 


22.839 


4.342 


1.574 


S29.278 


N. Atlantic Div. . . 
S. Atlantic Ittv.... 

S. Central Div 

N. Central Div. . . . 
Western Division. . 


63 
70 
69 
184 
37 


4,989 
1,676 
1,601 
6.916 
1,261 


208 
202 
372 
1,282 
208 


7,887 
3,966 
6,094 
14,671 
3.103 


1.467 
1.869 
3,227 
7.686 
2.281 


26,324 
6,792 
6,684 

23,800 
4.976 


3,377 
1,016 
2,260 
12,941 
8.246 


1.920 
447 
160 

1.499 
326 


487 

19 

61 

813 

204 


10.673 
2.676 
2.201 

10.816 
8,011 
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INSTRUCTORS AND STUDENTS IN COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES FOR WOMEN WHICH 
CONFER DEGREES, 1903-1904. 



STATE OR TERRITORT 


of insti- 
tutions 


PB0FB880BS AND 


FEMALE STUDENTS 


Total 
income 


Biale 


Female 


Prepar- 
atory 


Collegi- 
ate 


Grad- 
uate 


United States 


121 


631 


1,834 


6,384 


16,031 


344 


$4,212,461 






North Atlantic Division. . . . 

South Atlantic Division 

South Central Diviraon 

North Central Division 

Western Division. 


19 
42 
42 
16 
2 


292 

183 

103 

46 

7 


484 
622 
620 
267 
61 


1,120 
1,664 
2,140 
1,228 
232 


6,868 
6,062 
3,923 
1,121 
77 


224 
46 
46 
24 

6 


2,027.920 

876.263 

717,969 

626,709 

63,600 



PROFESSIONAL AND ALLIED SCHOOLS FOR 1903-1904. 



CLASS 


Schools 


Instruct- 
ors 


Students 


Gradu- 
ates 


The(dogical 


163 
96 

162 
64 
63 
11 

724 


1,066 
1,167 
6,262 
1,191 
611 
166 


7,392 

14,306 

26,949 

7,326 

4,467 

796 

17,713 


1,620 


Law 


3,288 


Medical 


6,702 


Dental 


2,192 




1,308 


Veterinary 


198 


NuT«e training ... 


6,333 








Total 


1,262 


9,441 


78,937 


19,641 







MEDICAL SCHOOLS, BY CLASSES, FOR 1903-1904. 



CLASS 


Schools 


Instruct- 
ors 


Students 


Gradu- 
ates 


Regular 


122 
19 
11 


4,263 
666 
333 


24,694 

1,289 

966 


6,184 


Homeopathic 


368 


KdectJc and phsnsiomedical 


160 






Total 


162 


6,262 


26,949 


6,702 







MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING SCHOOLS, 1903-1904. 





Total 
num- 
ber in- 
stitu- 
tions 


LITERART INSTRUCTION 


MANUAL, INDUSTRIAL, OR 
TECHNICAL TRAINING 


STATE OB TERRITORY 


Total 
number 
instruct- 
ors 


Total 
number 
elemen- 
tary pu- 
pils 


Total 
number 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents 


Total 
number 
instruct- 
ors 


Total 
number 
elemen- 
tary pu- 
pils 


Total 
number 
second- 
ary stu- 
dents 


United States 


196 


1,389 


24,462 


23,380 


2,043 


27,783 


37,712 






North Atlantic Division 

South Atlantic Division 

South Central Division. 

North Central Division 

Western Division 


69 
27 
22 
48 
29 


407 
216 
147 
446 
174 


6,737 
2,960 
2,472 
7.447 
4,836 


7,638 
2.444 
2.206 
8,449 
2.644 


878 
213 
167 
469 
336 


9,919 
2.396 
2,644 
8,239 
4,686 


21,431 
3,687 
1,762 
8,271 
2.671 
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VALUE OF PLANT AND EXPENDITURES FOR MANUAL AND INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 
IN SCHOOLS REPORTING FOR 190^1904, NOT INCLUDING INDIAN 

SCHOOLS. 





Cost of 
plant 




EXPEND rruRBs 




STATE OR TBRRITORT 


For 
teachers 


For 
materials 


For new 

to<^and 

repairs 


For inci- 
dentals 


Total 


United States. . . . 


$10,197,524 


$1,028,586 


$127,529 


$82,060 


$242,510 


$1,480,685 


North Atlantic Division. 
South Atlantic Division. . 
South Central Division. . . 
North Central Division. . 
Western Division 


5,791,906 
1,571,950 

285,260 
2,102,450 

445,958 


632,930 
95.280 
49.517 

190,599 
60,260 


62,069 
13,817 
16,665 
22,206 
12,793 


30,740 
16,449 

5,678 
23,171 

6,022 


186,432 
13,776 

4,362 
32,965 

4,975 


911,161 
139,322 

76,212 
268.940 

84,050 



AGRICULTURAL AND MECHANICAL COLLEGES. 

The total number of students in all departments of these institutions 
during the year ended June 30, 1904, was 53,161, of which number 6,726 
were enrolled in institutions for colored students. 

Of the students in the college departments, there were enrolled in regular 
four-year courses, as follows: Agriculture, 2,096; horticulture, 209; forestry, 26; 
mechanical engineering, 3,767; civil engineering, 3,222; electrical engineering, 
2,936; mining engineering, 922; chemical engineering, 285; railway engineering, 
3; sanitary engineering, 32; textile engineering, 95; general engineering, in- 
cluding unclassified first-year engineering students, 746; architecture, 227; 
household economy, 674; chemistry, 444; general science, 1,707. 

There were enrolled in short cotirses as follows: Agriculttire, 3,651; hor- 
ticulture, 69; dairying, 673; mechanic arts, 1,145; household economy, 647; 
mining, 93. 

The total income of the institutions, excluding the amount received for 
experiment stations, was $10,885,550, of which amount the several States and 
Territories contributed $5,654,758, and the amount received from Federal 
sources was $2,045,963. 

The total value of all property amounts to $74,564,424, of which sum 
$28,388,826 is invested in interest-bearing securities. 

DEPENDENCIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
ALASKA. 

A territory of the United States, bought from Russia (1867). Area, 590,884 
square miles. Popvdation (1900), 63,592. It has no power of self-govern- 
ment. Of its 368,103,680 acres of land, 367,983,506 are unappropriated and 
unreserved. 20,174 are reserved. In 1904 the product of the fisheries was 
valued at $8,209,622, the gold product at $9,160,500. 

HAWAn. 

GOVERNMENT. 

In 1898, annexed to the United States by vote of the Legislatures of the 
Island and of Congress. In 1900 the islands were organized tmder the terri- 
torial form of government of the United States. The Senate has 15 members, 
the House 30. The Legislature meets biennially. The Executive is a Governor 
and Secretary, appointed by the President for four years. Other officials are 
appointed by the Governor with the approval of the Hawaiian Senate, and 
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must be dtizens of Hawaii. Hawaii is represented in Congress by 1 delegate, 
elected biennially by the people. 

ARBA AND POPULATION. 

Total area (including water), 6,449 sqtiare miles. The island of Hawaii 
has 4,210 sqtiare miles; Maui, 760; Oahu, 600; Kauai, 590. Population (1900), 
154,001 (only 47,632 female). This is an increase of 41 per cent, since 1896. 
Oahu has 58,504; Hawaii, 46,847; Honolulu, the capital of Oahu, has 39,305. 
Of the total ntunber, 29,787 are Hawaiians (in 1896, 31,019); 7,848 are part 
Hawaiian; 25,767 Chinese and 61,111 Japanese. The total white population is 
28,533. In 1902-3 there were 12,050 Japanese immigrants. Almost all the 
natives are Christian, about half Protestant and half Roman Catholic. 

COMHBRCB AND FINANCE. 

Exports to countries outside the United States (1904), $47,620. Imports 
from the same, $3,797,641. Merchandise to the United States (1904), $25,157,- 
255 ($24,360,097 sugar), and from the United States, $11,683,393. Sugar and 
rice are the staple products, but coffee, hides, bananas and wool are aflso exported. 

There are 128 miles of railway; nearly every house in Honolulu nas its 
telephone. 

OCCUPATIONS AND WAGBS. 

Of those engaged in gainful occupations, 62 per cent, are in agriculture, 
18 per cent, in domestic and personal service, 9 per cent, in manufacturing, 
7 per cent, in trade and transportation. Fifty-two per cent, are Japanese, 
21 per cent. Chinese, 12 per cent Caucasian, 11 per cent. Hawaiian. In 1902 
the wages of mechanics were $3.80 per day; of unskilled males, 71 cents; of 
unskilled females, 45 cents. 

PORTO RICO. 

GOVBRNMBNT. 

Ceded to the United States bjr Spain, December, 1898. The Executive is a 
Governor and a Council, consisting of 6 Americans, heads of departments, 
and 5 natives, appointed by the President of the United States. The legisla- 
ture consists of the Council and a House of Deputies of 55 members, elected 
by the people. Porto Rico is represented in the United States Congress by a 
President Conmiissioner. 

ARBA AND POPULATION. 

Area, 3,606 sqtiare miles. Population (1899), 953,261. (Whites, 589,426; 
mulattos, 304,352; negroes, 59,390.) San Juan has 32,048; Ponce, 27,952. 
The whites are n:iainly of Spanidi descent, though with the infusion of much 
Carib or Indian and even negro blood. The percentage of whites is higher 
than in most of the West Indies. 

COMMBRCB AND PINANCB. 

Exports to the United States (1903-04), $11,576,912, of which sugar 
was $8,688,951. Imports from the United States, $10,727,062, of which cottons 
were $1,670,005. Exports to other countries, $4,436,478. Imports, $1,958,969. 
The trade was mainly with France. Jvdy 25, 1901, free trade with the United 
States was established. 

The chief product of the island is coflEee, to which 170,000 acres are de- 
voted. To sugar, 62,000 acres are given; to tobacco, 14,000. Bananas, pine- 
ai)ples and oranges are grown. Salt works are somewhat developed. Many 
minerals exist, but are scarcely worked at all. Porto Rico has 140 miles of 
railway. 
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OCCUPATIONS AND WAGES. 

Those having gainful occupations in 1899 were 33.1 per cent., or 316,365. 
This small percentage is nminly due to the large number of children under 10, 
though 1,670 of these were at work mainly in agriculture. Of the white females, 
7.4 were engaged in gainfvd occupations, and of colored females, 13.7. Of the 
males in gainful occupations, 73 per cent, were engaged in agriculture, fisheries 
or mining, 10 per cent, in domestic and personal service; 8 in trade and trans- 
portation; 7 in manufacturing and mechanical pursuits. Seventy-six per cent, 
of the total area is in farms, though 62 per cent, of these are only little patches 
of ground near a house. The prevailing rate of wages in the coffee district 
is 30 cents per day, measured by the price of provisions, a lower wage than 
before 1899. In tobacco, the wage is 40 cents, and in sugar, 50 cents. Urban 
wages are considerably higher. 

SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 

One cause of the low wages is the high birth rate, partly due to low social 
conditions. The marital conditions are loose and transitory. For every 100 
l>ersons married there are at least 53 in loose unions. This condition is par- 
ticularly present among the colored. Peonage is very common. A large part 
of the land is under absentee ownership, stiU largely Spanish. In the towns 
overcrowding in unfit buildings is a great evil, and rents are very high. Labor, 
though nominally cheap, is so inefficient as really to be expensive. Sanitary 
conditions are very bad. 

EDUCATION. 

This has been very low. In 1860 only 9 per cent, of the whole population 
were literate; in 1899, it was 22.7 of those over 10 years. Out of every 1,000 
males over 10 years of age 257 could read, and of every 1,000 women only 199. 
A large advance has been made. June 30, 1904, there were 1,113 common 
schools and 51 special. There were 139 American teachers (47 men), and 
1,126 native. There were enrolled as pupils, 47,089 whites and 16,467 colored. 
Of the total number, 26, 1 62 were girls. The Government set aside about $2, 000, - 
000 as an especial fund for education and $700,000 a year is now spent, though 
more is needled. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

Sanitary reform was the first needed. Anemia, owing to bad conditions, 
caused some 30 per cent, of the deaths. In 1899, 76 per cent, of the dwelhngs 
had no water closet or privy of anjr kind. Dwellings and water sources were 
polluted. The Government is rapidly changing this. Education, too, will 
increase efficiency, and better morals will do more. Trade-unions are in the^r 
beginning. The foregoing facts are mainly from a report by Dr. W. E. Weyl in 
the U. S. Bidletin of Labor for November, 1905. H. S. Bird, in the Outlook for 
November 11, 1905, claims that Porto Rico now has less local autonomy than 
under Spain, and that therefore great dissatisfaction exists. 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

GOVERNMENT. 

Ceded to the United States by Spain, December, 1898. The Government is 
composed of a Civil Governor, who is the chief executive, and 7 commissioners 
(4 Americans and 3 Filipinos), who form the legislative body. There are 4 
executive departments: Interior, Finance and Justice, Commerce and Pohce, 
and Public Instruction, of which the American Commissioners are secretaries. 
The islands are divided into 40 provinces, each with a governor and other officials, 
the governors being elected by the town councillors. Municipal government 
exists in over 900 towns, the officials being elected by the quahned voters. 
There is a municipal police and a military insular police of about 7,600 natives 
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under American and native officers. There is a supreme court with 16 judicial 
districts. 

AREA AND POPULATION. 

1,700 islands (342 inhabited, 50 of appreciable importance). Total area, 
115,026 square miles. Luzon has 40,969 and Mindanao 36,292 square miles. 
The total population (1903) was 7,635,429, of whom 647,740 are uncivilized. 
Those bom in the Phihppines are 6,931,548; Chinese, 41,035 (only 517 females) ; 
Americans (civihans), 8,135 (1,215 females); Spaniards, 3,888; of the uncivilized 
tribes, the Mohammedans (Moros) in Mindanao and the Sulu islands are the 
most numerous, 277,547; the Igorots of northern Luzon are 211,510 and the 
Nigritos 23,511. Luzon has a population of 3,798,507 (223,506 tmdvilized). 
Manila, the capital, has 219,941 (Filipinos, 189,782, Americans, 4,389, Spaniards, 
2,528, Chinese 21,230). 

COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 

Revenue (1902-'03), $24,507,790. Expenditures, $14,264,110. Customs 
revenue, $9,177,380. Exports (1904), $37,033,185. Imports, $34,327,481. (Ex- 
ports to the United States, $12,066,934; imports from United States $4,832,900.) 
The exports are 75 per cent, greater than in 1893. The principal exports were, 
in thousands of dollars (1904), hemp, 21,701; sugar, 2,668; copra, 2,527; tobacco, 
2,003. The chief imports are rice, floiw, wines, dress, petroleum, coal. 

OCCUPATIONS AND WAGES. 

Fifty-seven per cent, of the males are employed in gainful occupations; 
of these 57 per cent, are engaged in agrictdttire, 21 per cent, in domestic and 
personal service; 12 in manufacturing and mining; 7 in trade and transporta- 
tion; 1 in professional service. Two-thirds of the factory operatives are in 
Manila and subtirbs, including Cavite, mainly cigar or cigarette^makers. Their 
average earning is 434 pesos per year ($82). The ctdtivated land is mainly 
held by native owners in very small holdings, an average of 8.57 acres, com- 
pared with 146.6 in the United States. The climate is tropical and the differ- 
ence between cultivated and non-ctiltivated land is often slight. In the country 
districts, however, there seems little or no beggary or distress. The wages of 
field hands on the sugar plantations are from 42 to 63 cents per week, besides 
keep, which costs little (70 cents per week). Wages have risen since 1893, 
but cost of provisions has also risen. The planters have lost through the lower 
price of sugar. Peonage of various kinds is common, and slavery still exists. 
There are 120 miles of railway and 720 of telegraph. 

EDUCATION AND RELIGION. 

Under the Spaniards education was meagre, though thejr did something 
and the Government had begun technical and agrictutural instruction. In 
1883 about 21 per cent, of the population could read, though less than 5J per cent, 
could speak Spanish. From 1883 to 1903 males who could read and write rose 
from 298,500 to 735,561; females from 101,273 to 267,624; males able to read 
only, rose from 327,984 to 1,161,325; females from 270,234 to 1,049,508. Tech- 
nical education is rapidly increasing. In 1904 there were about 3,000 schools 
and 227,000 enrolled pupils, with 25,000 adult night pupils. There were 865 
American teachers and 4,400 Filipino teachers. Private schools are mainly 
in the hands of the Catholics, but the Government is bu3ring the lands of the 
friars (some 403,000 acres), and is selling to the occupants, the friars fast leaving 
for Spain or Italy. 

SOCIAL REFORMS. 

Trade-unions are making a small be^nning in Manila, but Victor S. Clark, 
writing on Labor Conditions in the Phifippine Islands (Bulletin of Bureau of 
Labor, May, 1905), says the main need is of a wage system, not to raise wages, 
but to increase production and develop the individual. 
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OTHER ISLANDS. 

Guam, the largest island of the Ladrone Archipelago, was ceded to the 
United States by Spain 1898. Area, 200 sqiiare miles. Population, 9,000. 
Nine-tenths of the islanders can read and write. The island is thickly wooded, 
weU watered and has a good roadstead. Imports from the United States 
(1904), $101,200. 

Tutuila and 13 other small Samoan islands ceded to the United States 1900. 
Area, 54 square miles. Population, 3,800. The harbor is the best in the 
Southern Pacific and the islands are wooded and fertile. Exports (1902-3), 
$44,097. Imports, $162,131. Germany owns the other Samoan islands. 

Ware (about half way between Hawaii and Hongkong) annexed to the United 
States 1899. 

SOCIAL REFORM. 

RELIEF INSTITUTIONS. 

There is no national Poor Law system, and the systems of the various 
States vary somewhat, but have certain general characteristics in common. 
In general, American poor laws are based on the English. Relieving ofi&cers 
care for the indigent, being county officers in the Southern States, in Penn- 
sylvania, and in all States west of the Mississippi, except Minnesota, and town 
(or township) officers in Minnesota, the middle Atlantic States and New Eng- 
land. State governments in general control relief institutions. Near rel- 
atives are obliged to support, but details vary in different states. The present 
tendency is towards stricter laws against wife and family desertion. Settle- 
ment is usually gained by residence of longer or shorter duration (generally 
longer in the East). Most States have laws against the coming or immigration 
into the State, of those hkely to become paupers. In most States, tramp- 
ing, or vagrancy, is punishable. Usually vagrants are committed to jails, 
for a longer or snorter period, sometimes with labor, sometimes without. Sen- 
tences are usually harder in the East, but frequently great hardships are affixed, 
as with chain gangs in some States, and often great wrongs done, owing larjgely to 
the general practice of giving officers a fee for each vagrant brought in and 
confined. Indigents are divided, generally, into 3 classes: adults able to work, 
but in extreme indigence; those defective or unable to work, and neglected 
or abused children. For the first class, the almshouse is "the fundamental 
institution, " and is everywhere found, though increasingly, and by law, various 
classes like children, the insane, etc., are being placed in special institutions. 
Out-door relief is also extensively given in most States, though it is being 
practiced less in most States. In most large cities there is a charity department 
of some sort; but in many cities it is httle developed, private charities doing 
more. State Boards of Charities exist in many States, usually with limited 
control over institutions, but sometimes they are Boards of Control. In 
many cases, relieving officers simply perform these duties in connection with 
many others. Particularly in the South, system is undeveloped. For the 
second class, institutions are increasingly developed. Almost all the States 
have provided educational institutions for the blind, as a rule, maintenance 
and tuition being free. All, except Oklahoma, have institutions for the acutely 
insane, though in many States the provisions are quite inadequate, many being 
still in almshouses or jails. Twenty-three States nave special institutions for 
the idiotic and feeble-minded. A few States are now developing institutions 
for epileptics and consumptives. Eight States have provision for inebriates, now 
largely looked upon as diseased. In regard to children, their retention in alms- 
houses is now being rapidly given up, Michigan leading, in removing them 
from the almshouses in 1871. Nineteen States, mainly Eastern and Middle 
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States, have well-organized systems of child-saving, mainly placing them out. 
Michigan and 6 other States have a State public school for all dependent minors 
of sound mind and body, from whence they are transferred and placed out 
in homes, under the guardian of the State Board of Control. 

Private Charity in the United States is largely developed. Mr. Hagan 
has estimated that, excluding all National, State or Municipal appropriations, 
all regular church and missionary expenditures and all items of less than $5,000, 
there was spent in private charities $29,000,000 in 1893 and $95,000,000 in 
1903. Beside the larger institutions (see below) should be included Lodg- 
ing House Associations, existing now in most larger cities; Workingmens 
Hotels; Working Girls' Clubs, Boys' and Men's and Women's Clubs, Women's 
Relief Corps, Nurses' Associations, 150 Social Settlements, Legal Aid Societies, 
Penny Provident and Savings Banks, Dispensaries, Libraries, Coffee Rooms, 
Children's Aid Societies, Ecclesiastical Charities, Protestant and Catholic. 

In Protestant churches, important is the work of the 218 deaconesses in 
the Lutheran church, the 685 in the Methodist Episcopal church, and those 
in the Baptist, Protestant Episcopal and other chtirches. The last named 
church has also many sisterhoods and notable institutional churches (q. v.). 
The Roman Catholic church has 115 orders of ''religious'* women, and 923 
benevolent institutions. The society of St. Vincent de Paul is its most im- 
portant charitable society. Jewish charities are also ntimerous and well 
organized. See also Salvation Army, Voltmteer's Charity Organization So- 
cieties, Tuberculosis. 

INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT. 

Industrial Betterment is more widespread in the United States than in 
any other country, though it has not gone so far as in a few English firms. 
The leading American firm in this line is tmdoubtedly the National CashRegister 
Co., of Dayton, Ohio, where Mr. Patterson and his co-workers have developed 
almost every kind of industrial benefit. They have not created a model village, 
mainly because it was little needed, but they have a Settlement House tmder 
a Social Secretary, with club rooms and library. The works are light and airy, 
amid shrubs and grassplots, the walls are almost all glazed. For 25 cents a 
week they give a warm lunch to the girls, and for slightly more to some hun- 
dreds of men. They have bath rooms, a recreation ground with gymnastic 
apparatus, and rest their girls by exercises in the works. There are spedal 
gardens for bo)rs to cultivate, schools of various grades, kindergarten and in- 
dustrial, and advantages in many ways, such as giving educational trips 
to develop their employees. They issue a paper and endeavor to elicit tne 
interest of their employees by calling on them for suggestions of improve- 
ments, and by frequent lectures and meetings. 

In H. J. Heinz & Co.'s pickle factory, m Pittsburg, also, much is done 
for the 2,500 employees. On their works they have roof gardens with plants 
and creepers, the rooms are made attractive with pictures and curios; there 
are admirable dining rooms; they have a carriage wnich each fine day carries 
out some girls for a picnic, cooking and sewing classes, an auditorium for lec- 
ttires, concerts and theatricals, seating 1,600, and other beneficial institutions. 

The Natural Food Co., of Niagara, is also very progressive in this line. 
In a lO-acre lot they have btiilt **a palace rather than a factory" surrounded 
by parks, gardens and playgrounds. The walls seem of glass; there are roof 
gardens, a lecture hall, 14 bath rooms in Italian marble, free lunches for 350 
girls in a spacious dining hall, opportunities for dancing and other social 
features. 

The most developed model village in America is Leclaire, near St. Louis, 
built by N. O. Nelson, a wholesale plumber (1890). Here, on 125 acres, em- 
ployees or others can build their own homes, pa3ring from $12 to $30 per 
month (wages running from $45 to $85V The houses have little gardens and 
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every convenience. There is a central club house, industrial school, kinder- 
garten and library; there are public gardens, hothouses, playgrounds, billiard 
rooms, bowling-alleys, etc. Cooperation is developed, and Mr. Nelson now 
conducts hit business solely for the benefit of his employees, or for philanthropic 
purposes, declining all further profit. 

The far-famed Pullman, a village now swallowed up by the city of Chicago, 
was the first ** model" village in America (1880-84), and had fine houses, public 
buildings and streets, but was criticised as not allowing much freedom to its 
employees, and ceased to be ranked as a model village with the strike of 1894. 
Hopedale, near Milford, Mass., on the site of an old Christian Socialist colony, 
of 1841, has been developed by the Draper Co., makers of cotton machinery, 
into something of a model village. A large proportion of their 3,000 men live 
in comfortable homes, pajdng &om $1.50 to $5 per week. The better houses 
have every convenience, and are on streets, laid out with grass plots and flowers. 
Whttinsvule, nearby, is very similar, with 500 white houses amid trees and 
flowers. The members of the Whitin family generally live on the place and 
have btiilt attractive public buildings. Ludlow, near Springfield, Mass., is 
still more modem and attractive. Two-thirds of 1,800 employees occupy 
some 300 separate cottages, erected with every improvement and let at low 
price. There are also men's and women's cIuds, a library, dining hall, hotel 
and boarding house. There are classes of various kinds and a Social Secretary 
to care for the employees. Oakgrcn^e, of the WiUimantic Linen Co. (Conn.) 
is less attractive. At South Manchester, near Hartford, Conn., the Cheney 
Bros, (silk, emplojring 2,500) have developed a park-like town of over a thousand 
acres for their own homes and those of their employees. Vandergrift, near 
Pittsburg, Pa., is the village of the American Sheet Steel Co. They have laid 
out (1895) a village with picttiresque landscape gardening for 6,000 inhabi- 
tants. The employees are encouraged to build tasteful, good houses, and 
wages bein > high, 80 per cent, of them now own their own homes. Wilmerding, 
Pa., of the Westinghouse Air-Brake Co., is less attractive. At Berwick, Pa., 
the American Car and Steel Co. has a village with some improvements. In 
South Carolina the 2,800 employees of the Pelzer Manufacturing Co. occupy some 
1,000 cottages, averaging 4 rooms, and let for 50 cents a month. In Colorado, 
the Coloraah Fuel ana Iron Co,, for its 40 different camps, has erected various 
model villages with houses somewhat small and plain, but a vast improve- 
ment on the ordinary mining shanties. They have a Social Secretary, schools 
of various kinds, club houses, libraries, recreation and reading rooms and 
other improvements. Other industrial villages are at the Exfosition MUls, 
Atlanta Ga., the Proximity MUls, Greensboro, N. C; Sparrowpotnt, near Balti- 
more, Md.; Pratt City, near Birmingham, Ala.; Echota, Niagara, N. Y. At 
BiUmore, near Ashville, N. C, George W. Vanderbilt has developed a model 
village, which though not industrial and quite small, has houses renting for 
from $5 to $15 per month and among the most attractive grounds. Garden 
City, L. I., near New York, is larger but similar, though more expensive and 
less industrial. Zion City, developed by *'Dr." Dowie in Illinois (1901), has 
6,500 acres weU laid out, with large public buildings, and good, though not 
artistic houses. Homewood, of the Suburban Homes Co., of New York, has 
530 house lots intended for homes of the artizan class. The Waltham Watch 
Works, near Boston, and the Crane Paper Mills, Dalton, Mass., have handsome 
buildings in attractive towns. The Acme White Lead Works, at Detroit, 
Mich., the Cleveland Varnish Co., the U. S. Playing Card Co., at Cincinnati, the 
McCormick Harvester Co., at Chicago, have beautified buildings The Cleveland 
Cliffs Iron Co., in Michigan, the Pl)nnouth Cordage Co., in Massachusetts, have 
beautiful grounds. The Ferris corset factory, at Newark, N. J., has flowers 
inside aiid out the works, recreation rooms, cheap, good lunches, seaside cot- 
tages, etc. The Sherwin-Williams Paint Co., of Cleveland, does much for 
the health of its employees. Very many American firms have lunch rooms. 
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rest rcx)ms and bath rooms for their employees. Marshall Field & Co., of 
Chicago, have gymnasitmis, rest rooms, recreation rooms, shower baths, on one 
whole floor of their department store. Mr. Carnegie's Institute, at Home- 
stead, has library, concert hall, gymnasitmi, bath, bowling alleys. The Athe- 
nseum of the lUinois Steel Works, at Toliet (1889), was a pioneer in this line. 
Warner Bros., at Bridgeport, Conn., the Celluloid Company, and Weston Elec- 
trical Instrument Co., of Newark, N. J., and other mrms, have similar club 
houses. Many railroads, notably the Pennsylvania Railroad, have fine 
Y. M. C. A. buildings for their men, while several traction companies have 
reading and club rooms for employees. The Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co. at 
Ishpeming, Mich., have fine lunch and reading rooms for their men. 

THE GEORGE JUIHOR REPUBLIC. 

BY ESTHER B. GEORGE. 

The George Junior Republic was founded July 10, 1895, by William R. 
Geonge, at that tune a young business man in New York City. 

The Junior Republic is located at Freeville, Tompldns Co., N. Y. Its 
object is to instil habits of thrift and obedience to law, of self-reliance, self- 
control, good citizenship, and religion in its broadest sense into the lives of boys 
and girls from foiuteen to twenty-one years of age, whose natural tendencies 
and environments would lead them into viciousness. In addition, some who 
have not bad inclinations have become members of the little community to 
their great advantage. 

Although the system is universally regarded as being unique on account of 
its wide divergence from the customary systems of training, it is, nevertheless, 
a marvellously simple method. In point of fact it is no more nor less than any 
little village m the State of New York. The young people buy and sell, have 
little or much according to their earnings, live in either homes or hotels, live 
under and enforce the laws of New York State, plus a few special ones of their 
own, have their own system of civil and criminal courts, a jail, police, bank, 
store, school, shops, paper, church, etc., etc., just the same as in the big republic, 
the only essential difference between their village and any other in the township 
is the fact the inhabitants thereof become voting citizens at the age of fourteen 
instead of twenty-one. 

The association owns or controls at the present a little over 300 acres of 
land, with about thirty buildings. 

At the present time there is a total population, including helpers of about 
160 people. Two citizens have already come from abroad. The citizens in 
general come from all parts of the United States. Many more citizens could be 
taken providing the Board of Trustees had greater accommodations. The 
work is supported by voluntary subscription, pa3rment for board in certain 
cases, and sales of mission furniture, chocolate and ginger wafers, and some 
other things produced by the citizens. 

"Republics" have been established in Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
another is in successful operation at Litchfield, Conn. Over tnree hundred 
graduates are making their way in the world ; several are in leading colleges at 
the present time, and but comparatively few of all the ex-citizens have proved a 
disappointment to their friends. 

VACANT LOT CULTIVATION. 

BY BOLTON HALL. 

In the hard times of 1894, Mayor Pingree, while riding over the vacant 
land arotmd Detroit, saw the connection between idle lands and idle hands. 
He secured the permission of some of the owners of the land, and offered to the 
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people on the City Charity pay-roll the use of three-qtiarters of an acre each. 
Notning was supphed except instruction, seed, rough plowing, and the land; 
yet in one year this plan reduced the charity pay-roll by about 60 per cent. 
The cost to the management was about three dollars and sixty cents per family. 

In 1895, a conmaittee took up similar work in New York City, tmder the 
care of the Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, and its ex- 
ample was followed the next year by about twenty other cities and towns. 
Much of the land then used is now rented out to cultivators, and the increase 
of employment and increased speculation in land which followed improve- 
ment in financial conditions made this form of relief less available in the follow- 
ing year. 

Typographical Union No. 6, of New York City, later set up a farm for 
unemployed printers, and thereby greatly reduced its pension and ** out-of- 
work allowances. " It was given up, however, owing to the impossibility 
of securing the use of any land near New York City, and to a change of control 
of the Umon. It points the way, however, to the resotirce of Trades-Unionists 
to keep themselves during strikes or scarcity of work. 

Philadelphia has persisted in Vacant Lot Cultivation for nine years, and 
in 1905 had over eight hundred families, men, women, and many children, 
cultivating quarter acres or less per family, of waste land, on which they raised 
an average of $50 of crops per cjuarter acre. Some make $200. Besides this 
the Association has a co-operative garden and farms some land **on shares." 

In Copenhagen the Vacant Lot Ctdtivation is carried on under the super- 
vision of the Government. It has so developed that thousands of poor families 
raise their entire year's supply of vegetables with the exception of potatoes. 

On Sundays the whole family will go off to their quarter-acre farm and 
have a day's outing. Near the gardens the Government has provided a pavilion 
in a grove for dancing. The people are free to enjoy themselves, subject only to 
certain restrictions made by the superintendent for their common good. 

The time should not be far off when the prisons will have school gardens so 
that convicts may learn how to support themselves independently, tmaffected 
by their previous history. 

CIVIC PROGRESS 1904-5. 

BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN CIVIC ASSOCIATION. 

The number of improvement societies has doubled within the last three 
years, and increased from 1,740 to 2,426 since the American Civic Association 
was formed at St. Louis by the merger of the two pioneer bodies in this field 
of civic endeavor. 

San Francisco, not old as cities §0, has the characteristics of the American 
City in that to a very large extent its growth has been haphazard and along 
the lines of least resistance. It is, however, seeking to overcome the mistakes 
of the past and has engaged experts to prepare a chart for its future development 
along the highest and best lines. 

The plans that are in contemplation include a plaza at the foot of Market 
Street by the ferry, a series of centers of activity for civic, financial, commercial, 
manufacturing, residential and railroad interests; the improvement of the 
ocean and harbor fronts, a system of parks, including those already created, 
connected by planted avenues, and involving the treatment and preservation 
of natural beauty spots hke the Valley of San Rancho, San Miguel, Presidio, 
Telegraph Hill, Sutro Heights, and other well known points of interest; a 
system of terracing and roadways for the hilly districts of the city, a treatment 
of the Twin Peaks where the bungalow is located for park and residential 
purposes; a boulevard approach to the Golden Gate, brought from the heart 
of the dtv and from the Mission. 
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Mr. Bumham and his associates, under the leadership of the Society 
for the Improvement and Adornment of San Francisco, will consider and re- 
port upon the care and treatment of streets and sidewalks; rtdes for ofEenses 
against the sense of sight; the regulation of the height of buildings; the naming, 
numbering and lighting of streets; the regulation of signs and advertisements; 
the matter of restricting heavy traffic on certain boulevards and highways; the 
regulation of poles and gas and electric fixtures; the regulation of stoop lines, 
bay windows, etc.; the planting of trees and window boxes; the treatment 
of house fronts and flower gardens; in short, every feature of the development 
of the city so far as it affects the esthetic and civic side. 

What San Francisco is now doing, has already been done for Washington, 
and a great plan for the improvement of otir capitol city is already in process 
of gradual execution. Cleveland, with its great Group Plan, affords another 
illustration to the same effect. New York, through its Improvement Com- 
mission, is considering similar questions. St. Loms, with foresight, has re- 
tained some of the leading architects of the country to prepare for its executive 
officers plans for a Group Plan in that city. Indianapohs and St. Louis are 
discussing the question, and so is Boston, although in these latter cities the 
matter has not as yet passed beyond the realm of aspiration and discussion. 

The plan to group the public buildings of Hartford, the capitol city of 
Connecticut, in and around the great and beautiful Bushnell Park, with the 
appointment of a commission wholly in sympathy with the highest ideals for 
the development of a great civic centre, nas been consummateS. An inquiry 
comes from Atlanta relating how the suggestion of a memorial park has grown 
and developed into the suggestion and agitation of a Commission to do for that 
great and growing Southern metropolis what has already been done in Wash- 
ington, Cleveland and San Francisco. 

On the opening of the new lands in Oklahoma a thriving little city was 
established, in the midst of which was laid out a public square. In the centre 
of this the Court House was placed, and around it were built straggling struc- 
tures, such as characterize frontier towns. To use the words of the Independent, 
to which I am indebted for the facts of the case, "The prairie swept the sandy 
soil bare in spots, and the only vegetation was here and there a bit of green 
or a straggling group of sunflowers. The people of the town seemed not to 
care, and the unkempt waste was for ten years neglected and forsaken. '* 

A ** useful citizen" appeared in the shape of a young business man, who, 
with a love of nature deepseated in his soul, felt the heinousness of local con- 
ditions. He did not have the money with which to make the beginning, but 
he was willing to give his time and thought to the improvement of the square. 
He said to those in charge of it, **I have not money enough to do it mjrseli, but 
if you will pay the expenses, I will give my time toward improving the square. 
I will oversee the work and look after it as if it were my own property. " The 
officials had the common sense and foresight to grant consent, and thereupon 
this young man proceeded to have the square plowed and harrowed as for 
a crop. He planted it with bits of trees which seemed scarcely more than 
straws, so small were they. These he set in rows like com and cultivated 
them as he would have done the maize. Throughout the torrid days of the Okla- 
homa summc r he carefully cultivated these little trees, while his fellow-towns- 
men looked on and smiled. But the trees grew, and in a year were two feet 
high; in another year they had grown to five feet, hundreds and thousands 
of them, and the sauare took on the appearance of a young nursery. Then 
the ** useful Ijcitizen (or the superintendent, as he was now called officially) 
notified the citizens that they could buy the little trees at a low price; he 
sold them in abundance without interfering with his plan — ^the beautif3ang 
and adorning of the square — ^and soon had enough to pay aU the expenses 
incurred in the experiment. 

The Independent tells us, that the trees npw £^re from seven to ^en feet 
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high, thrifty and vigorous, making of the square a park increasing in beauty 
daily, and in summer the delight of children and fan:iily parlies for miles aroxma. 
Moreover, the ground under tne trees has been cultivated so that it is now ready 
for the blue grass and the clover. 

Nor was that all. The thousands of trees that were sold not only helped 
to pay the expenses of the project, but the trees were used by the purchasers 
to set out in front of their own properties, and all over the little city these 
elms are to be seen growing, and in a decade or two the dwellings will seem 
to be set in a forest, while the highwa3rs will be lined with graceful shade. 
Moreover, many of the surrounding school districts have been aflFected by the 
example and have purchased the euns to beautify their grounds, thus insuring 
shade and comfort for the rising generation. 

It will be helpful to consider still another example from still another 
part of our continent — ^a Canadian village, where an American woman went 
to live. She, with her husband, occupied one of a half dozen houses on a fine 
terrace stirrounded by private grounds. Behind was the Court House, with the 
usual collection of county bmldings, its grounds, too, surrotmded with the 
terrace and a dense untrimmed growth of trees and shrubs which were a menace 
to the eye and the health of flie community. The American woman began 
to trim her trees and plant vines around her house. Nasturtiums and ge- 
aniums were planted, but the alley in the rear of the house, through which a 
private road passed, had long been a dumi)ing ground and an eyesore. The 
improvement in the front led to a desire to improve the back. The neighbors 
became interested. The refuse was removed, the ground dug up and the 
soil prepared for plants. Then everybody became interested and contributed 
seeds and plants, and the rear fence was soon hidden behind sweet peas and 
giant nasturtiums. 

This successful attempt to beautify induced every one in the block to follow 
suit. Unsightly fences vanished, weeds disappeared, lawns were kept shaven 
until now they look like velvet; the trees and shrubs around the county 
buildings were trimmed and now new pavements are being laid all over the 
city, and a great improvement is to be noted wherever they have been laid. 
Wnat was once almost an eyesore has become one of the most beautiful streets, 
not only *n the province, but on this continent, all through the initiative and 
persistence of a woman whose heart was in her work. Indeed the most potent 
single factor in the present day movement for civic improvement is unquestion- 
ably the influence of women. They are the natural domestic housekeepers, 
and what more proper than that they should become civic housekeepers. 

The capital of our latest acquisition, Manila, is being remodelea under the 
enlightened guidance of the Americans who have been sent there to take charge 
of the improvements. As a writer in the September World's Work points out, 
"When the Americans marched into Manila on August 13, 1898, it was the 
filthiest place in the Orient; to-day it is one of the ckanest cities east of Suez, 
and the tourists who visit it pronounce it the most attractive spot in all the 
East. In six years it has been so transformed from, a medieval city, fallen 
into decay, into a centre of twentieth-century activity and enterprise. " Modem 
water and sewer systems are being introduced, thoroughly equipped hospitals 
are being built, plans for harbor improvement involving an expenditure of 
four mimons of dollars have been agreed uppn. Nor has the beautifjnng 
of Manila been neglected. The famous architect who is planning for the new 
San Francisco has been retained by the government to design similar plans 
for the New Manila, and he is la3nng out an elaborate system of parks and 
boulevards, so that in time Manila wiU become the City Beautiful of tne Orient. 

The interest of the people in parks has shown no diminution. Far-reaching 

Sirk systems have been inaugurated or planned in Providence, Philadelphia, 
arrisDurg, Milwaukee, Portland, Chicago, Seattle, Ottawa, New York, Essex 
County, New Jersey, Staten Island, Cleveland, St. Paul, Minneapolis, San 
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Diego, Baltimore, Kansas City, to mention only those quoted by the Chicago 
petitioners of a few months ago. The Lake Front of that great city has been 
and is being redeemed, and she is now reaching out for an outer tielt system 
that will rival Boston's. No public property is more carefully regarded by 
the fireat mass of people than are otu: parks. 

We have the authority of the Federal Bureau of Forestry that the year 
1904 saw large gain in the popular acceptance and application of the principles 
which govern the proper care and use of woodlands. **Many land-owners and 
great lumber concerns now realize that conservative forest management means 
actual gains to them in dollars and cents; and western stockmen and miners 
no longer doubt that regulation of grazing and cutting timber on the reserves 
is necessary for the perpetuation of their industries. Forest work carried on 
by the Federal Government last year in conjunction with the States, was rich 
in results. State forest dejjartments were created, better forest laws enacted, 
and many object lessons given of the opportunities to maintain and extend 
the forests within the various commonwealths. 

The remarkable advance of forestry during the recent years was fittingly 
marked by a forest congress extending through four dajrs of the first week 
in January, 1905. This meeting far exceeded in size and importance any 
similar gathering that has been held in America. The lumbering, mining, 
grazing, and woodworking industries, the railroad, and the interests of ir- 
rigation in the West were represented by men of the highest professional and 
business standing in conference with official representatives of many states 
and of the Canadian and Philippine forest services. 

Notwithstanding the growth, however, of the movement in every direction, 
we must realize that the surface of improvement work has only been scratched. 
We have but to look around us on every side to see the need for still greater 
improvement, for still more vigorous and strenuous effort, for still higher 
standards, to appreciate the immensity and the difficulty of the situation as 
it confronts us. 

Let me touch upon a few of the dangers of the situation Recently our 
leading periodicals have called attention to the defacement of Niagara. Un- 
less the people of this country and Canada bestir themselves mightily and 
speedily, commercial interest will destroy the Falls and deprive us of one of 
otir greatest natural assets. We cannot too strenuously enter upon the cam- 
paign for the preservation of Niagara Falls. It will be a battle royal between 
the newly awakening sentiment of the sacredness of natural public reser- 
vations under the leadership of President Roosevelt, and the commercial interests 
of the country; but if the people who really believe in civic improvement, 
and who really believe in the maintenance for the present and all future gen- 
erations of the great natural objects that God has bestowed upon this cotintry, 
once begin to exert themselves, there will be no question as to the issue. 

It is a matter of profound thanksgiving that commercialism has not at- 
tacked the Yellowstone, the Yosemite or the Grand Canyon of Arizona. 

Commercialism, even, is beginning to realize that defacing scenery is 
not profitable. The American Scenic and Historic Preservation Society, which 
has already done so much good by educating people up to an appreciation of its 
high standards, bluntly asked advertisers whether they were satisfied with 
their experience in defacing natural scenery by immense sign boards and land 
advertisements. Most of them replied that they were not satisfied and that 
they only used a very small percentage of the money set aside for advertising 
purposes in this direction and intended to use less. 

Another danger which must be faced and faced boldly, by lovers of im- 
provement, is the acceptance of public improvements given by corrupt pol- 
iticians for selfish ends on the principle that the end justifies the means. Too 
many advocates of civic improvement are willing to accept the objects they are 
seeking at the hands of men using their concessions along these lines to cover 
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up nefarious schemes that aim at the very vitals of popular govermnent. God 
knows we need civic improvement and we need it vitally in every community 
in this country, but do not let us pay too great a price for it or else otir expe- 
rience will be like that of Rome of old. What will it profit a community if 
it gain all the civic improvement desired and lose self-government? 

The note of greatest promise in all this work is the fact that there is an 
equal appreciation of the need and value of individual and of organized effort. 

MUNICIPAL PROGRESS, 1904-1905. 

BY CLINTON ROGERS WOODRUFF, SECRETARY NATIONAL MUNICIPAL 
LEAGUE. PHILADELPHIA. 

James Bryce, in his Outlook articles on *' America Revisited," has given 
his impressions of the changes and developments in the United States since his 
last visit in 1883. Touching otir municipal conditions, concerning which his 
earlier reflections have been more frequently quoted than those of any other 
observer, he sa>rs: 

"Good habits, though soon lost, are slowly formed. Happily, they seem 
to be at last in course of formation. " 

The municipal elections of 1904-5 abundantly demonstrate that his im- 
pression is well founded, and that the American voter is forming the habit 
of discrimination in the matter of local and even of state offices, and exercising 
his sufe-age independent of party lines. 

Chicago and Cleveland form the most striking instances of independent 
voting during the past year. At the election on April 6 in Chicago, Judge 
Edward F. Dunne was elected Mayor of that city on the Democratic ticket by a 
plurality of 25,000 votes, althougjh the city had given Mr. Roosevelt 105,000 
majority at the November election. Cleveland gave Mr. Roosevelt an tm- 
precedented ]^tirality of 34,000 votes, at the same time electing, by a plurality 
of 2,500, the Democratic candidate for auditor, who had been endorsed by the 
Cleveland Municipal Association. In November, 1905, Mayor Johnson was 
elected for a third term by the largest majority he has so far received. 

President Roosevelt carried Toledo by a plurality of 12,912, while the in- 
dependent cotmcilmanic candidate-at-large was elected over his Republican 
opponent by 2,348 votes. The Repubhcan organization, which is unfor- 
tunately controlled by the street railway interests, concentrated its efforts 
on the return of the sitting councilman-at-large and three ward cotmdlmen. 
All these men were defeated, the independent voters electing the coundlman-at- 
large, and two out of the seven ward representatives; and the remaining five 
councilmen elected were not organization men. 

The returns from fifty-seven Iowa cities show that in three there was 
no opposition to the re-election of the incumbents; that in seventeen cities 
citizens' or independent tickets were elected, and that in nine others the in- 
dependent ticket was in whole or in part elected. 

In Kansas, as the Topeka Journal recently pointed out, "The pendulum 
swings from one extreme to another in ICansas municipal elections, but it is 
evident that the voters are breaking away more and more from party lines.** 

At the June, 1904, election, the independents in Portland, Oregon, tried 
the somewhat novel experiment in that community of advising Republican 
voters to support Democratic candidates for the State Legislature for ptirely 
municipal reasons. In the case of the regular Republican candidate for 
State Senator, this recommendation was effective. In the case of the members 
of the House, while the recommendation was effective in diverting a very 
considerable proportion of the vote from the Republican to the Democratic 
candidates, the diversion was not sufficient to defeat the former. The inde- 
pendent chaiacter of the electorate of Portland was manifested in a still more 
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marked degree at the November, 1904, election. In the face of an over- 
whelming majority for President Roosevelt, the Democratic candidate for 
sheriff (an aggressive factor for good government) was elected by 6,000 plurality. 
So effective Has been this manifestation of indei)endence in municipal offices 
that the regvdar party organizations have practically gone to pieces in mu- 
nicipal matters, and it is doubtful whether at the next election, which occurs 
in June, there will be any ticket nominated under the names of the old parties. 

Los Angeles, California, which gave 12,000 pliurality for Mr. Roosevelt, 
gave a pliurauty of 9,000 to the Democratic nominee for Street Superintendent, 
because of the protest and campaign of the Municipal League, and a non-partisan 
school-board was elected by a majority of 3,000 over the straight Republican 
partisan nominees. 

An attempt was made in Denver to prevent the re-election of Hon. Ben. 
B. Lindsay as County Judge, because of his noteworthy course upon the bench 
and his rigorous ferreting out of scandalous performances; independent sen- 
timent manifested itself so strongly that all the party organizations, with 
the exception of the Socialists, were compelled to nominate him, and he re- 
ceived 53,000 votes out of a possible 54,000. 

Pennsylvania, long considered as a model of regularity by adherents of the 
"machine" system of politics, gave abundant evidence oi the independence of 
its voters in municipal affairs at the February, 1905, election. JPittsbui|fh, 
which three years ago elected an independent ticket headed by John B. Larkin 
for the office of Comptroller, by a majority of 8,300, re-elected Mr. Larkin to suc- 
ceed himself by a majority of 8,958 and a plurality of 9,300 over his Repub- 
lican opponent, and this, in face of the solid Republican "machine" ana the 
Roosevelt majority of 27,000 at the preceding election. In Wilkes-Barre, the 
Roosevelt plurality of 9,000 in November was changed into a plurality of 2,300 
for the Democratic mayoralty candidate. In Harrisburg a most extraor- 
dinary condition of affairs developed. The Republican organization supported 
the Democratic candidate, with whom it had close affiliation, and Mayor Mc- 
Cormick, a Democrat, supported the Republican candidate for Mayor, because 
he was the cleaner and the more reputable candidate of the two. The resxilt 
was that although a number of prominent Republicans repudiated their own 
candidate and openly supported the Democratic candidate, yet the Republican 
candidate was elected by a very substantial majority. 

Philadelphia, long a Republican "organization" stronghold, was carried 
in November by nearly 50,000 majority by the fusion, independent forces. 

It is not to be inferred, however, because of these independent manifesta- 
tions which have been noted, and because of the growing independent vote 
throughout the country, and because of these exposures, tnat the millennium 
is at nand, or that the problem has been wholly solved, or even that a very 
great advance has been accomplished. The past year has not been wanting 
in municipal scandals, but the scandals have in many instances been followed 
not only by searching exposure, but by merited punishment of those who 
were responsible for them. 

MUNICIPAL SCANDALS. 

In Allegheny, as a result of a carefully planned and executed crusade, 
upward of one hundred men and women have been indicted for various offenses 
and for official connivance in violation of the ordinances of the city and the laws 
of the State. On March 16, the superintendent of the Allegheny Bureau of 
Police was convicted on the charge of criminal extortion, that being the first 
case to be tried as a result of the "graft" crusade. A few days later a jury 
found a street commissioner guilty of aiding and abetting the maintenance 
of a disorderly house. Other convictions have followed, and it is expected as a 
result of the skillfully devised plans of those having the crusade in charge that 
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the practice of grafting on the vicious and the unfortunate will be broken up, 
and oflScial complicity with and protection of vice will be eliminated. 

In Scranton, as a result ot the activities of the Scranton Municipal League, 
forty liquor dealers of that city entered into an agreement unparalleled in 
municipal history so far as we recollect, to the effect that they would contribute 
the sum of $5,000 to the League to prosecute either the contributors to the 
fund or such other offenders as might be guilty of violating the liquor laws 
during the next three years. This most remarkable agreement was the outcome 
of a vigorous campaign begun early last year to secure evidence as to the vio- 
lation of the liquor laws. Proceedings were brought to have forty-two licenses 
revoked, and tnen the Pennsylvania Brewing Company, which supplied most 
of the beer to the saloons, negotiated the agreement mentioned, which was 
conditioned upon the rules to revoke being withdrawn. 

Milwaukee has likewise passed through an interesting experience along 
the lines of convicting corrupt officials. A former alderman was convicted of 
.accepting a bribe of $200 for his influence in securing the passage of an ordinance 
granting a passageway to a well-known firm of merchants over a public alley- 
way. Another alderman was convicted of accepting a bribe of $80 to in- 
fluence his vote on an ordinance granting sidetrack privileges to a manufacturing 
plant. The county superintencfent was convicted of receiving a bribe of $300 
to influence his vote on the granting of an electric light contract for the court- 
house. A building inspector was convicted of accepting a bribe of $1,500, 
paid by a brewing company, to escape the erection of a fire-wall in one of its 
buildings. A member of the Board of Public Works was convicted of ac- 
cepting a bribe of $800 to influence his vote in making the award for architectural 
work tor a school building. Another county supervisor was convicted of re- 
ceiving a bribe of $500. A deputy water registrar was convicted of election 
frauds, and eighty public officials are awaiting trial, and the District Attorney 
is still busily engaged in convicting grafters. 

The most depressing and reprehensible event of the past year, without 
question, was the election of the Curleys in Boston. In November, 1904, 
Thomas F. Curley was elected a member of the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives, although he had just been convicted, with his cousin, of impersonat- 
ing two other men at a civil service examination for letter-carriers. At the 
foflowing local election in December, his cousin, James M. Curley, was elected 
a member of the board of aldermen. The election of Thomas F. Curley was 
sufficiently disgraceful, though it only represented the views of his district 
constituents; but the election of James M. was far more significant, because 
he was elected as an alderman-at-large by the voters of the entire city; indeed, 
so strong was the sentiment in his behalf that he received nearly the highest 
vote of any candidate. Fortunately, the House of Representatives of Massa- 
chusetts had suffiicient self-respect to expel Thomas F. Curley, but thus far the 
Boston Board of Aldermen has taken no action toward expelling James M. 
Curley. 

NEW YORK CITY. 

It is generally conceded that Mayor McClellan's administration in New 
York City is the best Tammany administration that city has ever had. While 
it cannot be said to equal that of his predecessor, Mayor Low, nevertheless 
it must be admitted that there has been no great reaction as was anticipated, 
and there has been an improvement over the conditions which prevailed during 
the previous Tammany administration of Mayor Van Wyck. In 1904, after 
the adjournment of the Legislature of New York, the National Civil Service 
Reform League took occasion to approve the vetoes of pernicious legislation 
which Mayor McClellan had handed down. Indeed, Mayor McClellan thus 
far has not given consent to any act of the Legislature having for its object 
the invasion of New York rights to municipal home rule. With the notable 
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exception of his approval of the notorious Remsen gas bill, his action of legis- 
lation submitted to him in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution 
of the State has been very generally commended. 

As the Nation pointed out at the end of his first six months, if Mayor 
McClellan had surrounded himself b^ heads of departments of the same high 
character as those gathered about mm by Mr. Low, there is every reason to 
believe that he womd be even a more successful executive. 

In the matter of civil service reform, the record of the administration 
has been vacillating. The first board under the present mayor was found to be 
incompetent, and, finally, conniving at violations of the law, or at least some 
members of it. Upon proof of the charges that certain of the commissioners 
had been guilty of aiding and abetting evasions of the law. Mayor McClellan 
removed the old board, which had been a large, cumbersome one, and appointed 
a new commission of three, with the Hon. Bird S. Coler as chairman. This 
commission proceeded to undo the mistakes of its predecessors and to in- 
augurate many improvements, but evidently it went too far to suit a Tammany 
administration, and its career was tmfortunately short-lived. A new chair- 
man has been appointed in Mr. Coler's place, he having resigned because of 
the refusal of the mayor to sustain him in certain changes that he had made, 
and a more complacent commissioner has been substituted for him. While 
he has been able to accomplish very httle up to the present time, nevertheless 
the results, such as they are, indicate that his administration will be much 
more acceptable to Tammany than was Mr. Coler's. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

After thirteen years of unceasing activity, the Municipal League of Phila- 
delphia, last autumn, adjourned sine die, after providing, however, that the 
work it had so long been engaged in should be carried on by a new body, the 
Committee of Seventy, an organization with greater resources and a different 
form, but with similar aims. 

In April, 1905, Mavor Weaver broke with the Republican "organization" 
over the gas lease, and. led a revolt against it which has resulted in the re- 
organization of the city's service, the introduction of a long list of reforms, 
the defeat of the machine at the polls and generally the inauguration of a new 
era of municipal decency and progress. 

HARRISBURG.-^A REMARKABLE SHOWING. 

The administration of Mayor Vance C. McCormick, of Harrisbtirg, has 
furnished numerous remarkable and suggestive examples of concrete achieve- 
ment, which should be known and studied by all students of municipal problems. 
When Mr. McCormick assumed the office of mayor of Harrisburg in April, 
1902, the town was running wide open. The two administrations under the 
retiring mayor had been conducted without regard to law, order or common 
decency. Disorderly houses of all kinds abounded tmder the protection of the 
police, for which a money consideration was paid; in short, a regular system 
of extortion was practiced. It was a common thing and proved by abundant 
evidence, that persons were arrested, taken to the mayor's office and dis- 
charged at all hours of the day and night without a hearing, on the payment 
of whatever sums of money could be extorted from them. No records were 
kept of hearings or fines imposed, or of the disposition made of cases, or of the 
return of moneys collected as fees. The whole administration was conducted for 
graft. The first problem that confronted Mayor McCormick was to purify 
the police department, and as the first step he appointed a colonel of the militia, 
who had been in;^military service all his adult life and had a splendid record 
as an intelligent,^ fearless, upright man and successful disciplinarian. Under 
his direction the whole department was soon brought to a creditable state 
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of eflSdency by weeding out the bad men, replacing them with strong, brave 
men, and subjecting the entire force to wholesome discipline, while carefxilly 
instructing them in their business and impressing upon them the fact that the 
only political duty they wotdd be permitted to perform would be to cast their 
own ballots according to their own judgment on election day. The result 
was a fine, well-drilled, well-disciplined police force, the equal of that of any 
city of its size in the country. Vice no longer flaunts itself in Harrisburg. If 
not entirely exterminated, it has been made to skulk and hide. The method 
of police hearings and the keeping of records were completely reformed, and 
arrangements made for the proper accounting for all fees and fines received. 
As illustrating the difference of the methods followed, Mayor McCormick turned 
into the city treasury as fines and costs nearly $5,000 a year. His predecessor 
turned in $178.74 in three years. 

The fire department was^ in its way, as disreputably managed as the 
police department, some of the engine-houses were speak-easies, others were 
scenes of disorderly conduct. This was a condition not easily dealt with, and 
which might have disheartened a less determined man, for tne mayor's power 
to enforce discipline was very limited. The difficulties of the situation did 
not deter him from eaiercising to the fullest extent such power as he had, and 
although his efforts were halted at every step, he succeeded in reorganizing 
the whole department, which is now and has been since the first few months 
of the administration as well-behaved and as efficient as can be expected of a de- 
partment organized under a purely volunteer system. 

Another important reform wrought out by Mayor McCormick was the 
breaking up of the system of committing tramps to the county jail for lodging. 
This had grown into a great evil and was fostered for the graft there was in it, 
the Dauphin County jail being the only one in the Commonwealth where 
the maintenance of prisoners is farmed out to the warden for so much a day. 
The amount that he received from the county for each man committed was 
twenty-five cents a day, and for each tramp so committed, who got no supper, 
and only a piece of bread and a cup of coffee for breakfast, the warden charged 
two days* board, the day the tramp went in and the day he went out. During 
the last year of the term of Mayor McCormick's predecessor there were more 
than five thousand of these commitments. Mr. McCormick stopped this 
practice absolutely and at once, and his commitments to the county jail, 
except for crime, were confined strictly to persons who were, ill or in distress 
through no fault of their own. These did not number two hundred a year. 
When tramps found that the free **grub and lodging" were not to be had 
in Harrisburg at public expense, they gave that city a wide berth, and the 
annoyance of the people by the depredations of drumien, insolent and sturdy 
beggars was minimized. 

Mr. McCormick's record as to public franchise corporations is equally 
illuminating, suggestive and public-spirited and worthy of recital in this con- 
nection. 

He taught the people of Harrisburg that public franchises have a value 
from which the municipality should derive substantial benefit. This was before 
he was elected mayor, and while a member of common council. When during 
his term in council a rival telephone company was organized, and came to 
councils asking a franchise, he fought and won the first battle ever waged 
there to compel a corporation seeking a valuable franchise to pay something 
for it into the city treasury. The company was required to pay $10,000 to the 
city in cash, to give a bond of $100,000 with approved securities not to sell out to 
nor consolidate with the rival company, and to give to the subscribers in the 
city service to any point in the country without extra charge. Later, when a 
rival electric light and power company sought a franchise, he led a successful 
movement to reqtiire the company to pay $10,000 to the city, to place its wires 
in undergrotind conduits in the central portion of the town and to give a sub- 
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stantial bond to fulfill its agreements with the city and not to sell nor con- 
solidate. 

Another notable service of Mr. McCormick's while in council was his battle 
to compel the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which wanted a city street 
vacated along the line of its tracks, to pay to tne city for the property taken, 
the same rates that it had paid for private property taken for the same purpose. 
In this he was defeated in councils, but he accomplished the same ptirpose by 
individual effort with the officers of the railroad company, by which they agreed 
in retiuTi for the concession made in the vacation of Eighth Street to abolish 
an exceedingly dangerous erade-crossing and build a subway at the railroad's 
own expense on the line ofHerr Street. Mr. McCormick also successfully led 
a movement to require the Harrisburg Traction Company to pay to the city 
$5,000 for the privilege of runninc; its tracks through the Market Street Sub- 
way, which haid been constructed partly at the expense of the Pennsylvania 
and Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Companies, and partly at the expense 
of the city. 

These are some of the notable achievements of the young councilman that 
paved the way to his election as mayor. After his inauguration as mayor, 
with the support of one of the daily newspapers of the city, he was successful 
in getting an ordinance passed greatly increasing the revenue to the city from 
the Harrisburg Traction Company, now the (Antral Pennsjrlvania Traction 
Company. This company, by purchase, ^y consolidation with and by per- 
petual lease of other street railway companies, had secured a monopoly of all the 
streets in the city for practically notning. It was required to pay into the 
city treasury three-fourths of one cent of its fi^ross receipts, to keep in repair the 
bridges over which its tracks extended and to pay for sweeping the streets 
between its tracks, the whole amounting to scarcely more than $2,000 per 
annum, but during the year 1903 the company came to councils with a request 
for permission to occupy many new streets with its tracks and double-track 
other streets. Here Mayor McCorrfiick saw his opportunity, and, in the face of 
the most persistent opposition of the company and aU its friends, he finally 
secured the passage of an ordinance requiring the company to pay into the 
city treasury 3 per cent, of its gross receipts in retiun for these privileges. 
From this source the city is now deriving a revenue of more than $12,000 a 
year, which will be constantly increased as the company's lines are extended 
and its business grows. While this, perhaps, is not so great a return to the 
city as the franchises could be sold for if they were to be granted now, it is far 
in excess of what anybody believed the company would ever consent to pay 
when Mayor McCormick began the fight. 

Thus much space has been given to Mayor McCormick's administration 
because it presents in concrete form what can be done by a fearless, public- 
spirited mayor who has the courage of his convictions and has an eye single to 
the interests of the public. As one observer of his administration said, ** Mayor 
McCormick's record is such as to make it impossible for him to succeed himself , 
even if the law will permit, but twenty vears hence Harrisbtirg will be erecting a 
statue as an evidence of appreciation of his public-spirited service as an ideal civic 
servant. " 

CHICAGO. 

Chicago has become a municipal laboratory, wherein are being worked 
out some of the most important and far-reaching municipal problems. For 
ten successive years the Municipal Voters' League has continued its efforts 
to secure councilmanic reform. As a result of them, there is now a substantial 
majority of honest and efficient aldermen, and the board has just been re- 
organized on non-partisan lines, just as it has been every year for the last 
four years. Thoughtful and unbiased observers of the situation have been 
expecting a reaction against the Municipal Voters' League. Experience in such 
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work tends to show that the voters of a community grow tired of receiving ad- 
vice year after year from the same body of men. While the League lost a 
little ground this year, it was not sufficient to jeopardize the control of the sit- 
uation by those who had only the city's best interest at heart. In the face of the 
overwhelming trend in favor of Judge Dunne, the Democratic candidate for 
mayor, which made the fight to beat unworthy Democratic candidates in heavy 
Democratic wards very difficult, in every ward the League held a ^ood man 
that it made a fight for. In two wards that attracted much attention, weak 
men were succeeded by thoroughljr bad men, and in another ward which was 
the center of interest, the League failed to defeat a bad candidate for re-election, 
although the contests were very close. " Johnnie" Powers, one of the most 
notorious aldermen Chicago has ever produced, succeeded in having himself 
elected bv a very close majority, although Judge Dunne, who was at the head 
of his ticket, carried the ward by 4,000 votes. In several wards unlooked-for 
successes were achieved. 

Thirty-six aldermen in all were elected. Of this number eighteen had the 
endorsement of the League; eight men were elected whom the League con- 
demned and fought ; the other ten successful candidates were men who were not 
preferred by the League over their opponents, but who, on the other hand, were 
not condemned. 

MINNEAPOLIS. 

The developments of the past year in Minneapohs have been most help- 
ful and instructive. As a result of the effectiveness of direct nominations, 
Alderman David P. Jones, who had served as mayor pro tem. after the flight 
of former Mayor Ames, was nominated for mayor for the full term, notwith- 
standing the fact that the leaders of his party did not want him. The Roose- 
velt majority in the State was 167,000, but the Democratic candidate for 
governor was elected by 100,000 over his Republican opponent. The Repub- 
lican organization, disappointed at the nomination of Mr. Jones, turned in to 
support his Democratic opponent, but so great was the independent support 
of Mr. Jones that he was elected. In other words, the Republican or^^an- 
ization, which sought to elect a Republican governor and defeat a Republican 
mayoralty candidate in Minneapolis was almost annihilated through the election 
of the Democratic candidate for governor and the Republican candidate for 
mayor. 

ST. LOUIS. 

For the first time in its history, St. Louis re-elected a mayor who had 
served four years. Mayor RoUa Wells, together with the comptroller, president 
of the board of assessors, collector of revenue, the treasurer and auditor, were 
all elected, despite the fact that they were opposed by that element of their 
party that had been mainly responsible for the corruption exposed and punished 
by Joseph W. Folk. 

As a thoughtful correspondent described the situation prior to the election, 
which was held on April 6, "We have had, on the whole, the most remarkable 
local government for four years. The mayor and the legislative house have been 
of the highest character, and no scandal has come near either the executive 
or the legislative branch of the government. Mr. Wells, the present mayor, 
has consented to stand for re-election. His record has not won for him im- 
munity from the bitterest sort of attacks, and I very much doubt if a sen- 
sitive man of high character will ever find public life anything but an unmit- 
igated nuisance. The things upon which he prides himself are derided, and 
there seems no limit to the partisan vituperation which he must encounter. " 

GALVESTON. 

The excellent work of the Galveston Commission has been continued. 
It has brought order out of chaos and has won the support and confidence 
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of the entire dty. As a recent writer (A. Austin) has pointed out: "As a 
result of its two years' work in one direction, the dty is doing business on a 
cash basis and its floating indebtedness has been reduced from $204,074, ac- 
cording to the auditor's report of January 1, 1901, to a debt of only $22,000 
on January 1, 1904, and this, without the issuance of a bond or one cent of ad- 
ditional taxation. In addition, the dty has rebuilt its dty hall, en^ne houses, 
water works, pumping plant, and repaired with brick nearly aU its business 
streets, beside purcnasing the dty's sewerage plant at a cost of $93,000, fordne 
all dtizens to connect, and running the business on a pa3ring basis to yield 
11 per cent, on the investment. The dty pay-rolls and accounts are paid 
monthly, and the revenue from dty institutions is far in excess of expendi- 
tures, while the interest accruing from various sinking funds placed in the 
banks forms an income suffident to meet the running expenses of the ad- 
ministration. " 

SAN FRANCISCO. 

The San Frandsco Merchants' Assodation, during the past year, in addition 
to the prosecution of its manifold activities in behau of improved methods of 
administration and legislation, has taken the lead in a movement to purify 
the election methods of the dty. Public-spirited members of the body have 
done heroic and patriotic service at the polls, and have been instrumental in 
bringin^f to book those who have sought to debauch the ballot. It has won 
its prehminary skirmishes and is pro^eding for a better San Francisco, and 
has already begtm to move upon the enemy's breastworks with telling effect. 

The example of a great business body representing the commerdal in- 
terests of the community, standing resolutely for the punflcation of the dty's 
politics, for the bringing of wrongdoers to justice, and for the purging^ of the 
dty from all election frauds, is an example of civic patriotism worthy of the 
highest commendation, and of the most widespread imitation and emulation. 

Los Angeles, during the past year, passed through an interesting ex- 
perience in tiie first use of the power to recall as provided for in the newly- 
amended charter of that dty. The results were so clear-cut and effective that 
the details of the experiment will probably be read with interest by students 
of dty affairs all over the country. 

Along spedfic lines, such as municipal education, charter reform, nom- 
ination reform, interest of public officials, civil service reform, and tenement- 
house reform, there has been no cessation of interest, no appredable reaction. 
The development has been steady and most encouraging. 

The munidpal ownership movement has been accelerated because the 
people have been exasperated by the greed, and corruption and the ineffidency 
of so many of the public service corporations. The result in Chicago was un- 
questionably due to the wretched service afforded by the companies and 
because of the corrupt relation which those compames had sustained to 
munidpal and to the State Legislatures. Public opinion in regard to the 
munidpal ownership and control has developed during the past ten years more 
rapidly, perhaps, than along any other line. 

THE FEDERAL CIVIL SERVICE IN 1905. 

BY JOHN T. DOYLE, SECRETARY OP THE U. S. CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 

The Executive Civil Service embraces nearly 300,000 positions, with a pav- 
roU of about $180,000,000. One Hundred and seventy-one thousand, eight 
hundred and seven positions are subject to competitive examination under the 
dvil service act ana rules. Of the positions not subject to competition, nearly 
70,000 are postmasters, 4,500 pension examining surgeons, about 3,000 Indians 
in minor positions in the Indian service, and about 7,000 subject to confirmation 
by the Senate. Examinations are also prescribed for the Consular service 
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under a board in the State Department, outside the civil service rules. The 
competitive system has been in operation for twenty-two years in the Federal 
service, and has proved infinitely better than the patronage system. 

The act requires open competitive examinations, the selection of those 
standing highest, a period of probation before absolute appointment, an ap- 
portionment of appointments among the states and territories according to 
population for positions in the departments at Washington, and freedom 
of aU employees of the Government from any necessity to contribute to political 
campaign funds or to render political service. In order to put these principles 
into effect, the Civil Service Commission was created, and penalty is imposed 
for political assessments. The act aims to secure an honest and efficient 
public service, and to eliminate political and personal favoritism in appointments, 
thus taking out of political contests inducements to office seeking and preserv- 
ing the independence of the legislative and executive departments. 

Examinations are held in every state and territory at least twice a year. 
During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1905, 148,730 persons were examined; 
116,019 passed; and 40,923 were appointed. In addition to the home service, 
the Commission holds examinations for positions on the Isthmus of Panama, 
in the Philippines, Porto Rico, and Hawaii. Besides examinations for po- 
sitions in the classified service, the Commission also holds examinations for 
entrance to the Naval Academy, the municipal government of the District of 
Columbia, including the office of the Recorder of Deeds, and for mere laborers 
in the departments at Washington and in the large cities of the country. 

More than one-third of afl those who pass tne examinations receive ap- 
pointment. Nearly all those who pass the technical examinations, partic- 
ularly male stenographers and typewriters, draftsmen, engineers, etc., receive 
appointment. 

UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT ASSOCIATION. 

BY JACOB W. STARR, PRESIDENT. 

The organization of the United States Civil Service Retirement Associa- 
tion, in the spring of 1900, was a result of the interest aroused in the subject 
of retirement for superannuated civil service employees by the introduction and 
subsequent discussion of the measure introduced into Congress by the Hon. 
M. C. Brosius of Pennsylvania, on December 4, 1899, which aimed to provide 
for the retirement of those superannuated employees on annuities to be provided 
by assessments on salaries of classified employees in the active service of the 
Grovemment. 

The object of the Association, as stated in its constitution, is **To obtain 
information upon the subject of superannuation, and to aid in devising measures 
in the interests of the public service and of the employees in that service, by 
an equitable provision for their retirement, without expense to the Govern- 
ment. " 

The work of the Association has fallen upon the Executive Committee, com- 
posed of the officers of the Association and representatives from each Ex- 
ecutive Department of the Government. This Committee has collected and 
tabulated data bearing on the subject of superannuation and has devoted 
much time and labor toward interesting the general pubhc and the press in the 
work of the Association and the object it is striving to accomplish. As a re- 
sult, largely, of its efforts, a bulletin (entitled ''Census Bulletin No. 12") has 
been issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor. It is thought that 
this bulletin contains sufficient data to enable actuaries to determine the cost 
of retiring, on suitable annuities, the superannuated and disabled civil em- 
ployees of the Government. When this information has been obtained, a 
measure already outlined by the Executive Committee will be completed 
and offered to Congress, through the proper channels. 
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A deep interest in the Association is being manifested by the Civil em- 
ployees of the Government, throughout the entire United States, and the general 
public has commenced to realize that the merit system in the civil service will 
not be j)erfect nor complete until provision has been made for the retire- 
ment of its superannuated and disabled employees, imder suitable conditions, 
and on annuities adequate to provide for their future comfort and sustenance. 
Many of the leading papers of the country have recently recommended, very 
strongly, the passage of exactly such a law as the Association advocates, and 
interest in the subject is constantly increasing. The necessity for the adoption 
of such a law is clearly shown by the action of the large railroad companies 
and the greater corporations of the country, who have found it to be good 
business policy to pension their superannuated and disabled employees, vol- 
uminous statistics relative to the pension system in vogue in the corporations 
of this and other countries, have been collected by the Executive Committee 
of the Association. 

The present membership is something over 15,000, and is constantly in- 
creasing. The annual meeting of the Association is held in Washington, D. C, 
on the third Thursday of May of each year. Jacob W. Starr, of Washington, 
D. C, is President, and David D. Caldwell, of the same city, is Secretary. 
The Secretary's address is "P. O. Box 37, Washington, D. C. " 

The Association issues at occasional intervals a publication called the 
* 'Bulletin," which is sent to members and other interested persons free of 
charge. The annual dues are twenty-five cents. Any person occupying a 
permanent position in the classified service of the Government is eligible to 
membership. 

DIRECT LEGISLATION IN 1905. 

BY ELTWEED POMEROY, PRESIDENT NATIONAL DIRECT LEGISLATION LEAGUE; 
EDITOR THE DIRECT LEGISLATION RECORD. 

Without any blowing of trumpets, without noisy conventions, with scant 
press notices and against the silent but increasing opposition of politicians 
and corporations, the Direct Legislation movement has made steady progress 
during 1905. 

In the fall of 1904, the people of Missouri defeated the almost unworkable 
Direct Legislation amendment submitted to them by the rottenest legislature 
that Missouri has ever known. It was an exceedingly poor form of Direct 
Legislation and it was probably good for the cause that it was defeated. 

At the same election the people of Nevada adopted a very good Direct 
Legislation amendment, modeled on the Oregon one. This makes the fourth 
state to put it into its Constitution. 

The winter of 1905 saw the defeat of the hard-to-work Initiative con- 
stitutional amendment, which had passed one Massachusetts' legi^ature. 
It was said that the whole corporation lobby was arrayed against the second 
passage of this amendment, poor as it was. 

In Maine, Wisconsin, Illinois, Colorado, California, and some other states, 
amendments were defeated in the legislatures, but with fewer votes against 
them than ever before. 

In Delaware the single-taxers finding they could not get their main aim, 
very sensibly decided to try. for Direct Legislation, which would attract inore 
people than the Single Tax and hence be easier to gain and also when gained 
be the method in which they could bring the Single Tax into operation, or 
rather before the people for their adoption or rejection. It was found that 
it would require six years to get a Direct Legislation constitutional amend- 
ment ; so they decided to try for something less and got through the legislature 
and signed by the governor an act submitting to the people the question of 
establishing the advisory Referendum and Initiative in Delaware. This will 
be voted on next November. 
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But the great victory of 1905 for Direct Legislation was in Montana, where, 
after considerable backing and filling, and against the silent opposition of the 
corjjorations, but with the ardent support of the working people, a Direct 
Legislation amendment passed both houses of the legislature ana will go to a 
vote of the people next November. This is not as good as some of the other 
amendments, as it requires a majority in two-fifths of the counties of the State 
as well as in the whole State, to pass a law, but this will ustially be accom- 
plished, and when it passes the people as it almost surely will, Montana will 
oe the fifth state to embed Direct Legislation in its Constitution. 

The Texas Legislature has passed a curious law carrying Direct Legislation 
in party management. By this, whenever delegates are elected for any party 
convention, 10 per cent, of the party voters in that district, by filing a petition, 
can secure a vote on any matter and, if the majority vote for it, the delegate 
is pledged to that course. 

But the greatest advance in Direct Legislation is in municipal affairs, and 
in these, the Direct Legislation League of California has been most successful. 
Sai^ Francisco, Los Angeles, Pasadena and Vallejo have Direct Legislation em- 
bedded in their charters, and in the last two years, Sacramento, San Bernar- 
dino, San Diego, Eureka and Fresno have been added to that honor list. The 
Recall has been put into the charters of San Bernardino, San Diego, and Pasa- 
dena, while Los Angeles had it and used it most effectively in the summer of 
1905, in recalling a councilman who deliberately misrepresented his constituents. 
The Recall was attacked in the courts and sustained, though later the way in 
which it was used in one case was declared improper. Also there was a minor 
unimportant decision against the Referendum m San Diego. 

The people of San Francisco defeated a high license Initiative proposition, 
but by such an unexpectedly small majority that it will probably soon be 
submitted again. 

At the city election in Portland, Oregon, in June, 1905, seven charter 
amendments were voted on; five carried and two were lost. For months 
a telephone company tried to get a franchise from the Common Council of 
Portland and could not. At last they drew up a very fair one, circulated an 
Initiative petition for it, got it signed by sufficient voters, and the people voted 
on it and carried it by 13,213 to 560. This shows that when a corporation 
proposes a fair franchise, the people almost unanimously give it to them. 

In Oregon a Referendum petition was filed in May, 1905, against a million 
dollar state expense bill, and it will be voted on in June, 1906. The Equal 
Suffrage Association has filed a petition for a constitutional amendment giving 
woman's suffrage. The People's Power League has filed petitions for four 
constitutional amendments and an anti-pass law. The first amendment 
gives the people the Initiative and Referendum on all local, special and mu- 
nicipal laws, and on parts of legislative acts. The second ^ves cities and 
towns exclusive power to make and amend their charters, subject only to the 
Constitution and Criminal laws. The third removes restrictions in deahng 
with the State printing and binding. The fourth allows one legislature to 
propose constitutional amendments; it has required two in the past. These 
will all be voted on next June. In addition many cities and towns have voted 
on municipal ownership of water works, electric* lighting and power plants, 
etc., and municipal ownership has usually carried. 

By the Rush constitutional amendment to the Colorado Constitution, 
Denver was secured a charter which must contain Direct Legislation, but the 
drawing of the form was left to a charter convention. The first one framed 
had very good Direct Legislation provisions, but it was defeated, or rather 
counted out, by the corporations and a second was drawn with Direct Legis- 
lation provisions that were purposely made almost unusable. The whole 
charter was adopted. 

Probably the best work in popularizing Direct Legislation has been done 
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in Illinois by the Referendum League of Illinois. They have used their Public 
Opinion law with telling effect, submitting three questions to the people of 
Chicago in the spring of 1904, three to the people of the State in the fall of 
1904. In that fall, Mr. Harrison, the then mayor, taunted the League about 
another Referendimi, and the Hearst papers secured a petition largely signed, 
which went to a vote in April, 1905. These were worded in the negative 
and overwhelmingly voted in the negative, and, at the same time. Judge Diinne 
was elected mayor. The dominant question voted on was about the granting 
of street railway franchises and these votings have rapidly educated the people 
and have exercised so strong an influence tl^t the Council has not dared to pass 
franchises and now probably no franchise will be granted without the Refer- 
endum attached to it. 

There was no lerislative session in Ohio in 1905, but an active league 
was formed and has done much educational work, and has pledged the Dem- 
ocratic party and many legislative candidates. It could not get a pledge from 
the Republican party, and now it naturally looks to the incoming Democratic 
legislature to redeem its pledges. The League is active, has influential members, 
and will secure some sort ot an enactment. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) League has been very active — ^was defeated in its bills 
in the legislature of 1905, but secured the ipassage of an advisory Referendum 
and Initiative ordinance in the Common Council, and after a hot legal fight 
got one question onto the ballot last fall. It was the question of the municipal 
ownership and operation of an electric hghting plant and it carried by a large 
majority. 

Toronto has had a hot fight. The Federation for Majority Rule got the 
Mayor and most of the Council pledged before their election to submit matters 
petitioned for. This they reluctantly did on the question of exempting $700 
from taxation, and when it carried, both the Mayor and Council said they would 
not even attempt to carry it into effect. 

Among other cities that have secured Direct Legislation by charter amend- 
ment are such widely separated ones as Fort Worth, Texas; Memphis, Tenn.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich. — the latter city has a peculiarly strong and good form. 
Norfolk, Va., Lancaster, Pa., and other places have tried for it but the result 
is uncertain as yet. 

No mention has been made of the workers because they are becoming 
so numerous that mention would mean a long hst. But two names and facts 
must be given. Mr. Geo. H. Shibley, of Washington, gives his whole time 
to it and, in October last, started The Referendum News, a monthly of which 
he is sending out 50,000 of each issue. It is doing fine educational work, par- 
ticularly among the trades unions and granges. 

Dr. C. F. Taylor, of Philadelphia, has revived The Direct Legislation 
Record, which ran from 1894 to 1904, edited and published by the writer. The 
revived periodical will be a quarterly and edited by its former editor, but pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, and devoted only to the mstory of Direct Legislation. 
There will, in addition, be a department devoted to Proportional Representation, 
edited by Mr. Tyson and Dr. Taylor will have a department of his own. Both 
magazines are 50 cents a year. 

Outside of the United States and Canada, Direct Legislation is making 
slow but steady progress. Switzerland is continually extending, enlarging 
and strengthening its use and scope. Austraha and New Zealand are doing 
a little more with it. France is extending its municipal use. But its most 
spectacular use was in Norway, when the people, by a Referendum vote, al- 
most unanimously decided to separate from Sweden and later chose a king 
by the divine rirfit of a popular vote. England uses it occasionally, and in the 
remodeling of Russia now so turbulent, it looks as if the local Referendum 
of the Russian mir might be the only substantial foundation on which the new 
scheme of government might be laid. 
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No one can be conversant with the facts of the Direct Legislation move- 
ment without becoming very optimistic of the future of this great democratic 
growth. 

ORGANIZED LABOR IN 1905. 

BY J. W. SULLIVAN. 

While the year was marked by several strikes sufficiently important to re- 
quire notice from the future historian of the American Labor Movement, 
no event took place that will make 1905 conspicuously memorable. In point 
both of violence and disappointment to the friends of organized labor, the 
Chicago teamster's strike, which draggled along from mid-April to September, 
achieved an imenviable fame. Of this strike an interested observer of the 
professional classes, well known as a imion sympathizer, wrote at its close: 
Organized labor never stood higher everywhere than iust after the anthracite 
coal strike was honorably settled. It has never been dragged lower in Chicago 
than by the long-drawn-out conspiracy of union officials, with the agent ofa 
few employers, who at last stands self-confessed, but unpunished, a professional 
bribe taker, hired to reduce the venal corruption of a few labor leaders to a com- 
mercial system. " In this condemnation is mirrored the conditions which bring 
trade unionism to its worst estate — ^an army of rough-working, partly-skilled^ 
badly-disciphned men, marshaled by leaders suddenly brought into prominence 
and subjected immediately to temptation by wily agents of unscrupulous 
employers. The injury done in this conflict to tmionism, to employers as a 
class, and to the American public, was of such a character as to instill caution 
into the minds of all honest union leaders. The other large strikes of the year 
resulted to the credit of the working masses, even if in every case victory was 
not achieved. The Textile Workers' strike at Fall River, which, beginmng in 
July, 1904, and ending in January, 1905, lasted twenty-six weeks, and involved 
26,000 strikers, was conducted throughout amid a peace that saw in the city 
666 arrests less than in a corresponding period in 1903. The dispute came to 
an end January 18, through an arbitration of Gov. W. L. Douglas of Massachu- 
setts. By the terms of the award the operatives returned to work at the 
12J per cent, reduction against which they had quit their employment, promise 
being made all hands of no discrimination in consequence of the strike, and of 
further arbitration on the question of dividend margins above wages. On 
this point judgment was later rendered against the operatives. The first 
weeks of March saw an ill-considered and disastrous strike undertaken by the 
local unions of employees operating the subway and elevated roads of the New 
York Interborough Company's system. About 4,000 men were at one time 
out, though many soon returned to work. The strike was promptly repudiated 
by the officers of the International Unions concerned, tne chief of the Lo- 
comotive Enmneers and the president of the Amalgamated Street Railway 
Employees. It was also condemned by the local labor press and labor officials 
in general. In the Chicago Teamsters' strike brought into prominence dis- 
honesty, this strike illustrated recklessness and stupidity. A remarkable 
strike, not yet (December) declared off, was begun last May by more than a 
thousand women starchers in several of the Troy laundries. The strikers assert 
it was a revolt against a reduction of wages, an increase of strain incident to 
the use of improved machinery, a system of fines and of unusually severe 
discipline, a plan by the management to give only irregular work to those 
employed, and finally a curt refusal by the officials to receive a committee 
of employees to confer over the difficulties. A feature of this long strike was 
the sympathy extended the starchers from all walks of life in the community. 
Damage for a long time irreparable has been done some of the laundry in- 
terests of Troy. Two strikes, besides those already mentioned, attracted un- 
usual attention in New York; that of the Cap-makers' union in February 
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and March, the entire membership, 1,600 persons, being idle, which was won, 
and that of several thousand East Side Jewish bakers in the stmimier, which 
was lost. 

While the movement toward political action by tmions has been marked in 
Great Britain, the trend of affairs in America has been this year toward pure and 
siniple unionism. The test of the tide occurs at the American Federation 
of Labor Convention, its final expression being the vote on Mr. Gomper's re- 
election. In November, at Pittsburg, but a solitary Socialist vote was re- 
corded against him. Some side movements, however, were recognized by the 
Federation. Resolutions were passed, and in cases committees appointed to 
assist the committee for the suppression of Tuberculosis, the National Child 
Labor Committee, the Fraternal Delegates from the church to the central 
labor bodies, and the organizations promoting the referendum. 

The American Federation of Labor celebrated, at Pittsbiu"g, its twenty- 
fifth convention. Receipts for the year, at headquarters, $207,417; ex- 
penditures, $196,170; balance, $114,265, the largest yet accumulated. The 
death, sick, and other benevolent payments by the international unions re- 
porting, amounted to $1,500,000; stnke payments, $2,517,291. The outlay 
for similar purposes by the local unions cannot be estimated. 

A campaign against prison labor abuses was undertaken by the Shoe- 
workers' International Umon. The American Federation of Labor Executive 
Council warned the organized workers against the dan^^ers of unrestricted im- 
migration, and the convention resolved in favor of an illiteracy test. In New 
York, a special committee appointed by the Labor Commissioner, on which 
two union men served, recommended the abolition of the State Free Em- 
ployment Bureau. April 17 the Supreme Court of the United States, five 
judges voting against four, decided that the ten-hour-a-day statute of New 
York for bakeries was unconstitutional, as it interfered with the free exercise 
of the rights of contract between individuals. 

The President, in his annual message to Congress, again declared that 
trade-tmions have come to stay. He recommended special investigations 
of child labor and women's labor. 

The promoters of the "open shop," whose campaign was a menace to 
the unions a year or two ago, have developed little strength outside the ranks 
of confirmed anti-unionists. The American Economic Association, after a 
discussion of the subject, pronounced for the union (or closed) shop. The 
State Labor Bureau reports, especially those of New York, California, Massa- 
chusetts, and Missouri, have been favorable to the unions. 

CO-OPERATION. 

THE UNITED STATES. 

Accurate statistics of codperation for man3r countries, and, in particular, 
for the United States, it is impossible to give, owing: mainly to the fact, that the 
word "codperation" is used bv various writers in different ways. Prof. Parsons, 
in the Arena for July and August, 1903, reports 8,500 distributive and pro- 
ductive cooperative societies in the United States. Mr. N. O. Nelson reported 
to the Industrial Alliance in 1902 only 558 cooperative societies. Prof. Parsons 
reports 3,800 cooperative insurance associations, 5,302 cooperative loan 
associations, 3,800 cooperative creameries with a production of $80,000,000 per 
annum. (He estimates some 20,000 corporators m California and reports the 
Co6perative Southern California Fruit Exchange as doing a business in 1901 of 
$9,CK)0,000, or more than half the orange business of the State.) Cooperative 
life insurance exceeds $7,000,000,000 on 5,500,000 lives. He finds thousands 
of cooperative irrigation companies and "some 1,000 cooperative farmers' 
telephone companies." 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR. 

Organized, in its present form, 1881. It aims at industrial, not political 
unity, not by prescribmg a stereotyped, uniform plan of organization for all, 
regardless of tneir experience or necessities, nor by antagonizing or aiming to 
destroy existing organizations, but by preserving all that is integral in them 
and widening their scope, so that each, without submerging its individuality, 
may act with the others in all that concerns them. 

It is comjwsed of 118 national unions, representing approximately 27,000 
local unions, with a membership now estimated at over 2,000,000. There are 33 
State branches, 599 city central organizations and 1,046 other local trade and 
federal labor unions. Some 250 monthly or weekly periodicals are published by 
the unions, but the Federationist^ edited by Mr. Gompers, and publisned monthly, 
is the official organ. The headquarters of the organization are at 423 G street, 
N. W., Washin^n, D. C. 

The officers of the Federation are : President, Samuel Gompers, Washington, 
D. C; secretary, Frank Morrison, Washington, D. C; treasurer, John B. Len- 
non, Bloomineton, 111.; first vice-president. Tames Duncan, Boston, Mass.; 
second, John Mitchell, Indianapolis, Ind. ; third, James O'Connell, Washington, 
D. C. ; fourth. Max Morris, Denver, Colo. ; fifth, Denis A. Hayes, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; sixth, Daniel J. Keefe, Detroit, Mich.; seventh, William D. Huber, In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; eighth, Joseph F. Valentine, Cincinnati, O. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS. 

BY JOHN R. COMMONS. 

The term "Trade Agreement" is used to designate an agreement covering 
wages, hours and conditions of labor, between an association or tmion of work- 
men and an association of employers. An essential part of the agreement is 
the clause providing that there shall be no strikes or lockouts during the term 
of the agreement, usually one year, but that all disputes relating to mterpreta- 
tion of, or to matters not covered by, the agreement shall be settled by conference 
between representatives of the two associations. Sometimes it is provided that 
in case these representatives cannot. agree they shall call in an outsider or 
umpire. The term Arbitration (See Arbitration) is sometimes inaccurately 
applied to the trade agreement, but arbitration is strictly the reference of a 
dispute to a disinterested outsider, whereas trade agreements are nearly always 
drawn up b)r the representatives of the parties. An exception to this rule was 
the arbitration of the Anthracite Coal Strike in 1902, when a commission 
appointed by the President drew up a trade agreement, which the parties 
agreed in advance to accept for a period of three years. 

ARBITRATION— GOVERNMENTAL. 

By an Act of 1888, amended in 1898, Congress provided that whenever a 
labor controversy arises on interstate carriers, either party majr request the 
intervention of the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Commissioner of Labor. These officials shall at once use their best efforts by 
mediation and conciliation to bring about a settlement, and if tmsuccessful, 
shall try to persuade the parties to submit to arbitration. The law is not 
compulsory and has never been invoked. 

There are States which have created permanent State Boards of Arbitration 
with powers of mediation and conciliation similar to those of the United States 
law, except that in most cases the boards have the power to intercede without 
waiting for invitation from either of the parties. 
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SOCIALIST VOTE IH THE UHITED STATES^ 

TABTTIiATBD BT W, J. GHENT. NEW YORK CITT . 



Y«AB 


Votei 


Ybab 


Vote* 


1888 


2.068 
13.704 
21.512 
30.020 
36.276 


1898 


82.204 


1890 


1900 

1902 


131.122 


1892 


277.257 


1894 


1904 


442.402 


1896 











^ Down to and including 1898. this is the vote of the SodaliBt Labor Party. Beginning with 
1900 it is the combined vote of the Socialist Labor Party and the then-formed Socialist Party, 
the former being very small and the latter the large party. In 1904 the Socialist Labor Party 
vote was 34.172 and the Socialist Party 408,230. Both parties profess identical aims and i^rin- 
ciples. but are bitterly hostile in methods, differing largely in tneir attitude to trade-unionism, 
the Socialist Labor Party antagonising the unions and the Socialist Party working in them. In 
Wisconsin le^l requirements necessitate the Socialist Party being called the "Social Democratic 
Party." and m Minnesota, the "Public Ownership Party." 



SOCIALIST PARTY VOTE BY STATES. 



STATE 


1900 


1902 


1904 


STATE 


1900 


1902 


1904 




928 

27 

7.572 

684 

1,029 

67 

603 


2.312 

' 9,692 
7,177 
2,804 


853 

1,816 

29,533 

4,304 

4,643 

146 

""37 

97 

54 

25 

13 

47 

94 

Q2 

95 

06 

47 

04 

41 

»2 

»3 

09 

76 

12 

25 

M) 

37 

33 


North Carolina . . . 






124 


Arkan<w« 


North Dakota .... 
Ohio 


518 
4.847 
1.495 
4.831 


1.245 
14.270 

3,771 
21.910 


2.017 


California 


36,260 


Colorado 


Oregon 


7,651 


Connecticut 

Delaware 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 


21.863 
956 


Florida 


South Carolina. . . 






22 


Georgia 


South Dakota .... 

Tennessee 

Texas 


169 
410 

1,846 
717 
371 
145 

2,006 
268 

7.095 


2.738 

■3,616 
3,069 

" " 166* 
4,739 

' 16,970 
652 


3,138 


Idaho 




1,567 
20,167 
7,111 
6,360 
4,078 
1.683» 


1.354 


Illinois 


9,687 
2,374 
2.742 
1.606 
770 


2,791 


Indiana 


Utah 


6.767 


Iowa 


Vermont 


844 


Kansas 


Virginia 


218 


Kentucky 

I/ni]inAn& ... ^ ... , 


Waishington 

West Virginia.... 

Wisconsin 

Wyomiiig , 


10.023 
1.672 


Biaine 


878 

908 

9,716 

2.826 

3.065 


1,973 

4991 

33,629 

4,271 

5,1432 


28.220 


Maryland 


1.077 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 


Totals 

TERRITORIRS 

Arizona 






96,116 


221,021 
510 


402,321 


Minnesota 

Mifwif^ppi 




Missouri ' 


6.128 
708 
823 


6,'336 
3,131 
3.167 




Montana 




Nebraska 


1,304 


Nevada 


New Mexico 




162 


New Jersey 

New York 


790 
4.609 
12,869 


1,057 

4,541« 

23,400 


Oklahoma 

Grand totals. 


815 


1.963 


4.443 


96.931 


223.494 


408.230* 



1 Candidates in one Congressional district only. 

s Owing to complications regarding Gubernatorial candidate, vote on candidate for Lieutenant- 
Governor is taken as representative. 

> Candidates in 8 Congressional districts only. 

* Candidates in 2 Congressional districts only. 

(^The Socialists allege extensive frauds in Alabama. Colorado, Texas, and South Carolina, 
robbing them, in the ag^^r^^te, of several thousand votes. 

In percentage of gam for the 4 years (leaving out of count States in which the party polled 
less than 500 votes in 1900), Kansas leads, with a gain of 865 per cent.; Nebraska follows, with 
800 per cent.; Utah, with 704 per cent.; Montana, 701 per cent.; Ohio, 648 per cent.; Illinois, 
614 per cent. 

In proportion of the Socialist vote to the vote of all parties, California leads, the Socialists 
polling 8.91 per cent, of the total vote: MontMia follows, with 8.8 per emit.; Oregon, with 5<.48 
per cent.; Nevada, 7.89 per cent; Washington. 6 9 per cent; Idaho. 6.82 per cent. 
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THE WORLD. 

AREA, POPULATION, DENSITY. 

A New Estimate, based on Latest Ofl&cial Censuses. 



DITIBIONB* 


Area in 
8q. Miles* 


Desert 


Population, 
Latest Censuses 


Estimate of 
SupanU 


PerSq. 
Mil^ 


Africa 


11,403,000 
8.559,000* 
7,598,000 

15,085,0001 
3,796,000 
4,215,000* 


2,226,000 
95,000 
45,000 

1,200,000 

'614,'oiDb' 


148,669,000 
110,942,000* 

37,963,000 
869,045,0001 
395,269,700 

49,880,000* 


140,700,000 

105,714,000 

38,482,000 

819,556,000 

392,^000 

6,483,000 

91,000 


13 


America, North* 


13 


Arnericai South. 


5 


AfPni 


57 


£}i]ix>pe. 


104 


Oceania* 


12 


Polar regions. * 














Total 


60,666,000^ 


4,180,0008 


1,611,718,000 


1,503,290,000 


31 







1 For details see next pase. > Including West Indies. * Including JapaiK but not the Dutch 
East Indies. * Including all islands in the Eastern Indian uid Southern Pacinc Oceans. * Total, 
including desert, steppes, etc. * Differences in estimates of authorities are in part accounted for 
by including or not polar recdons, islands, water spaces, etc. ' Estimate of Ernest O. Ravenstein, 
F.R.O.S., in proceedings of Royal Geographical Society, 1891, p. 27. * Ravenstein estimates the 
fertile regions of the earth at 28,269,200 square miles; steppes, 13,901,000: desert, 4,180,000; polar 
regions, 4,888.800. • Including 36,000,000 in the Dutch East Indies. »Obtamed by dividing 
populations in third column by areas in first. If desert and polar regions be allowed for. Africa 
has a density of 17.35: North America, 14.91; South America, 4.96; Asia, 62.30; Australia, .77; 
Europe, 103.75; Oceama, 13.80; the earth, 35.96. ^^ Dr. A. Supan, in Dr. Peterman's Mitteilungen. 
Ergansungsheft; No. 146. Gotha. 1904. 

The above figures will be found larger than those given in most almanacs, 
because they represent, in most cases, returns ten years later. The World 
Almanac for 1905 still prints statistics for 1890. Our figures for North and 
South America, except for the European colonies, are from the United States 
Summary of Commerce and Finance for September, 1904. For the rest of the 
world they are from the Statesman's Year Book for 1904. This means that 
they are from the latest official censuses, in many cases those of 1901. As 
knowledge, particularly of the semi-civilized portions of the earth, has been 
vastly increased during the last ten years, owing to these countries being brought 
under the control of civilized nations, it is believed that these tables present 
results, as recent and accurate as any yet published. 

POSSIBLE POPULATION. 

If the whole earth were as thickly inhabited as Great Britain and Ireland 
(351 to the sq. m. see next section) it would have, omitting desert and polar 
regions, a population of 15,313,076,000. Ravenstein estimates that the earth, 
with present methods of production could support 207 to the sq. m. 
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COUHTRIES. POPULATIONS. AREAS. 

TIm sUtiatiot for North muI South Ameriea •xoept for Um European ColoniM, are from the 
U. 8. Summary of Commeree and Finance for Sept.. 1904. For the rest of the world they are 
from the Stateemaa't Year Book. 1904. 



iFor details see table of the British Empire. >Not including Eg3rpt. Including West Indies 
and Hawaii. ^Including Alaska and Hawaii, not Porto Rico. ^Including Japan and Formosa, 
but not the Dutch East Indies. 'Including Formosa. 'Not including Bosnia and Hersegovina. 
*Inoludins Eastern Roumelia. *Not including Bulgaria and Eastern Roumelia, but including 
Bosnia, Hersegovina, and Mediterranean islands. > 'Nile Valley 692. ^^Statesman's Year Book. 
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RATE OF GROWTH. 

Dr. J. Bertillon, Chief of the Statistical Department of the City of Paris, 
gives the following figures of the gain of population per 1,000 in ten years. 
(Bulletin de V InsMut International de Statisttque vol, XIII. Part II.) 

United StatM, 206; Mexioo, 72.4; Austria, 92.S; Hunsary, 102.5; Bdcium, 122.9t Bulgaria, 
188.1; Denmark, 126.7; France, 12.1: Germany, 139.8; Ita&, 70.5; Netherlands, 181.8; Norway, 
112.4; Russia in Europe, 186.2; Servia, 172.6; Spain, 82.1; Switserland, 101.7. See Birth Rate. 

LANGUAGES (NUMBER AND PER CENT. SPEAKING). 



18011 




English 

French 

German 

Italian 

Spanish . . . 
Portuguese. 
Russian 



20,520,( 
31,450,( , 
80,820,000 
15,070,000 
26,190.< — 
7,480.< 
80,770. 



iMulhall's Estimate. 

FREE GOVERNMENT IN THE WORLD. 



COUNTBIBS AND QOYKRNICSNT 



PSB 

OlINT 



POPXTIiATIONB 



PBB 

CUNT 



Republican: 

N. America. United States 

Latin Republics 

S. America. (Except Guiana) 

Europe. France 

Switiorland 

San Marino 

Africa. Liberia 

Total Republican 

Constitutional: 

N. America. British Colonies 

Europe (except France, Switserland, San Marino, 

Russia, and Turkey) 

Africa, Cape Colony and Natal 

Asia, Japan. 

Oceania, Australian Com. and New Zealand 

Total Constitutional 

Colonies without Self-Govemment or Dependencies: 

India. 

Anglo-E|p7>t and Soudan 

Other British Ck>lonie6 and Dependencies 

Congo (Belgian) 

Dutch Colonies and Depoidenoies. 

Danish Colonies and Dependencies 

French Colonies and Dependencies 

German Colonies and Dependencies 

Italian Colonies and Dependencies 

Portucniese Colonies and Dependencies 

Spanish Colonies and Dependencies 

United States Dependencies 

Total Colonial without Self-Govemment 

Autocratic: 

Russian Empire, Europe and Asia 

Turkish Empire, Europe and Asia 

Chinese Empire 

Siam 

Persia 

Korea 

Afghanistan 

Bhutan, Nepal, and Oman 

Abyssinia 

Morocco 

Total Autocratic 



3,622,038 

1,045,600 

7,405,000 

207,054 

15,976 

88 

35,000 



80,590,000 
22,500,000 
37,614,000 
38,961,945 

8,315,443 
11.002 

2,060,000 



12,331,601 



24.3 



184.952.000 



11.4 



3,782,554 

1,384,734 
313.165 
161.200 

3,077,377 



5,591,564 

238.350,628 

3,358,118 

47,564,000 

4,548,992 



8,719,030 



17.2 



299,413.302 



18.5 



1.087,404 

1.350,000 

3,135,294 

900,000 

782,863 

86,634 

4,089,076 

1,027,820 

188,000 

809,952 

258,580 

125,885 



231,898.807 

11,734,000 

106,666,074 

30,002,000 

36,122,785 

120,890 

53,412,340 

135.08,000 

850,000 

0,158,952 

273,709 

7,944,617 



13,836.208 



27.3 



501,692,174 



31.4 



8.660,395 

1,184,880 

4,277,170 

220,000 

628.000 

82,000 

215,400 

152,800 

150.000 

219.000 



129,004,514 
26,282,240 

426,047,000 
5,000,000 
9,500,000 
12,000,000 
4,000,000 
5,525,000 
3,500,000 
5,000.000 



15.789.646 



31.1 



625,798.754' 38.8 
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POPULATION OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST CITIES. 





Cen- 
sus 
Year 


Popula- 
tion 


crms 


Cen. 
Year 


Popula- 
tion 




1901 
1900 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1901 
est. 
1898 
1900 
1897 
1901 
est. 
est. 
1897 
1902 
1898 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1897 
est. 
1900 
1897 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1900 
1902 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1897 
1900 


4,636,641 

3.437,202 

2,714,068 

1,888,848 

1.698.675 

1,674,957 

1,600,000 

1,440,121 

1,293,697 

1,267,023 

1,126,400 

1,126.000 

1.000.000 

988,614 

866,490 

821,236 

776.006 

760,000 

736,906 

732.322 

706,738 

684.947 

638,209 

600,000 

676,238 

570,062 

663,641 

662,893 

660.892 

643.969 

639,836 

638.816 

633.090 

622,182 

609,346 

608.957 

499.932 

496,079 

491,460 

491.161 

481.830 

476.806 

462,783 

469.099 

466.124 

448,466 

428,963 

422,709 

406,041 

396,146 


n^^v^futd 


1900 
1901 

St. 

1900 
1900 
1898 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1897 

is^ 

1901 
1902 
1902 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1900 
1901 
1900 
1899 
est. 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1901 
1901 
1901 
1900 
1901 
1897 
1900 

1901 
1901 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1901 
1900 


381.768 


New York 


PheffiAH 


880.717 


Paris 


Rhanghai 


880,000 


Berlin 


Cologne 


872,620 


Chioaso 


Lisbon 


866,000 


ViftiiniL- . 


Kioto 


853.139 


Canton 


Buffalo 


862,387 


Tokio, Japftn 


Belfast 


848,180 


Philadelphm 


Rotterdam 


848,474 


St. Petersburg. 


Mexico CStv 


344,721 


Ciiloutta 


Sfvn Prancisoo ......,,., t . r - - 


342.782 


Constantinople 


Ti--- 


835,666 


P-kKg ,. ^, 


Bi 


328.842 


Moscow 


Ci 


325,902 


Buenos Asrres 


Pi 


321,616 


Osaka 


Al 


310,766 


Bombay 


E< 


316,470 


Rio de Janeiro 


Lc 


316,200 


Glassow 


Pfi 


309,604 


BudarPeeth 


St 


305,819 


HannbuTsr , . , , 


Ml 


297,154 


Liverpool 


Sa est.) 


296,606 


Warsaw 


Ih 


290.638 


Bangkok 


Fx in 


288,089 


StTXouis 


N< 


287,104 




Detroit 


286,704 


Naples 


Milwaukee 


286,315 


Brussels' 


Hnr»g Kong 


283,905 


Boston. 


Rig^aT. . . . .~. 


282,943 


MAnfth»pter. England 


Bxicharf«t 


282,071 


Madrid!?^ : .tT . . . 


Teheran .... 


280,000 




Bradford 


279,809 


Barcelona 


Watthipgton 


278,718 




Antwerp r . . 


278,093 


MadrSr^*.^. 


Montevideo 


276,034 


Baltimore 


Montreal 


267,730 


Munich 


West Ham, England 


267308 


Melbourne' 




264,040 


MUan 


Nuremberg 


261,081 


Marseilles 


Bordeaux 


257,638 


Sydney' 


Kiev 


247,432 


Copenhagen ' . . 


Newark 


246,070 


Rome. . r. 


Nagoya 


244,145 


Lyons 


Hun.:^: ::.:.:::.:.::: 


240,618 


Leipsig 


Nottmghftm 


230,753 


Haidarabad* 


Havana 


235,981 


Leeds 


Hanover 


235,649 


Breelau. 


Rangoon 




Odessa 


Genoa 


234,710 


Dresden 


Magdeburg 


229,667 









^Population of Greater London (metropolitan and city police districts) ,6,581.372. 'With suburbs. 
NoTB. — The population of Chinese cities other than Canton, Peking, and Shanghai is 
omitted, because reports respecting it are utterly untrustworthy. 

A hundred years ago the United States had only six cities of 8,000 inhabi- 
tants or more; in 1880, 286; in 1890, 443; in 1900, there were 615. A himdred 
years ago 3 per cent, of our population was urban; now about 33 per cent. 

This is not peculiar to our new civilizations. London is probably two 
thousand years old, and yet four-fifths of its erowth have been added during 
the century just past. For sixty years Berlin has grown far more rapidly than 
New York. Pans is more than four times as large as it was in 1800. Rome has 
doubled since 1870. St. Petersburg has increased nearly threefold in seventy- 
five years. Odessa is a thousand years old, but nineteen-twentieths of its 
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population have been added since 1800. Calcutta has increased four hundred 
and sixty per cent, in seventy years. In Europe, Asia, and Africa we find this 
movement of population from coimtry to city. It is a world-phenomenon, and 
du€ to a redistribution of population. 



MARITAL CONDITION PRINCIPAL COUNTRIES 

FOR EYEBT 1,000 PBB80NS OF 15 TSARS OR OYER. 

(From the German Imperial Statistical Year Book, 1905.) 





MALES 


FBMAIiBS 


TOGETHER 




i 


1 


1 


•^ 


f 


1 
1 


1 


1 


1 

in 


^ 


"I 


1 
1 


Germany 


405 
419 
390 
463 
374 
434 
427 
395 
434 
412 
411 
470 
559 
402 
530 
571 
528 


547 
535 
548 
487 
551 
507 
516 
546 
505 
526 
536 
477 
382 
647 
426 
390 
432 


45 
44 
61 
64 
72 
56 
56 
56 
59 
60 
62 
51 
58 
46 
43 
36 
38 


1 

"3' 




352 
366 
317 
409 
313 
394 
399 
375 
412 
414 
396 
444 
496 
312 
419 
373 
432 


519 
610 
648 
469 
637 
494 
493 
602 
468 
469 
496 
442 
370 
570 
470 
547 
492 


124 
123 
134 
123 
147 
109 
104 
119 
117 
116 
108 
112 
132 
112 
110 
78 
74 


3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


378 
384 
363 
430 
343 
414 
413 
384 
422 
413 
402 
457 
527 
358 
478 
489 
483 


533 
529 
648 
473 
544 
601 
504 
623 
485 
496 
516 
469 
376 
568 
446 
466 
460 


86 
86 
98 
89 
110 
83 
80 
89 
89 
89 
81 
83 
96 
78 
74 
54 
66 


2 


Austria 




Italy 




Switzerland 


6 


France 


2 


Belgium 


1 


Netherlands 


1 


PenmA-rk 


2 


Sweden 


1 


Norway 




England, Wales 

S<y>t1apd . 




Ireland 




United States 


4 


Queensland 




New Zealand 









MARRIAGES, BIRTHS AND DEATHS 1903. 

(From the German Imperial Statistical Year Book, 1905.) 



11901. *1902. •1899. < Percentage of reddents. ^1904. •Not including stUlbom. 
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BIRTHS PER 1.000 BIARRIED WOMEN. 



(Trom Report of the Royal Commiseioii on the Decline of the Birth Rate and Mortality of Infanta 

in New South Wales.) 


▲OB OF ICOTHKR 


1881 


1891 


1901 


20-24 
26-29 
30-34 
35-39 


468 
416 
339 
274 


416 
364 
292 
236 


397 
299 
227 
173 



The commission states that they found the practice of "prevention** to be 
general among all classes. They consider it the principal factor in the declining 
birth rate. The people seem to think that in the deliberate curtailing reproduc- 
tion they have found a panacea for the ills of life. 

ILLEGITIMACT. 

(The following table is from Dr. Albert LeflSngwell's ** Illegitimacy," except the last oolunin.; 

NUMBER TO BACH 1,000 BIRTHS (STILL-BIRTHS BXCLUDBD). 





1869 


1870 


1886 


1886 


1887 


1888 


1889 


18961 


Ireland 


29 
28 
36 


27 
28 
36 


28 
28 
31 
60 
48 


27 
27 
82 
49 
47 


28 
28 
32 
48 
48 


29 
27 
81 
48 
46 


28 
27 
33 
47 
46 


26 


Ruflffia. 


31 


Holland 


29 


Switierland> 


45 


Enidand and Wales 

8p<Mn 


68 

66 

60 

76 

71 

78 

70 

98 

86 

114 

102 

136 

179 

138 


66 

66 

64 

76 

72 

79 

68 

96 

91 

111 

104 

137 

164 

131 


42 


itw...... ::::::......:.: 


87 
82 
84 

n 

100 
104 
130 
139 
147 


76 
82 
87 
82 
83 

n 

97 
102 
129 
139 
147 


76 

82 

88 

82 

84 

83 

77 

97 

106 

128 

138 

147 


74 

86 

87 

80 

84 

81 

76 

93 

102 

126 

140 

146 


73 

84 

88 

80 

86 

79 

74 

93 

101 

126 

141 

147 


64 


Pranoe. ... ............... 


88 


^Ici^ltn 


87 


Pmrnria^ 




Hungary 


86 


Scotland 


72 


Norway 


71 


Denmark 


101 


Sweden 


107 


Baxony 




Bavanai 




Austria 


146 







'Mulhall's DiHumary of Statutic; 
gives Germany 91. 



He does not give figures for Prussia, Bavaria, eco., but 



According to the Bulletin de V Inst., etc., vol. vii., illegitimacy is increasing 
in Italy, Prance, Austria, Himgary, Belgium, Rotmiania, Servia, and Massa- 
chusetts, and decreasing in England, Scotland, Holland, Norway, and Denmark. 

For the United States we have few statistics. Mulhall puts the rate at 70 for 
the period 1865-78. Statistics of illegitimacy, however, do not always furnish 
a true test of immorality. They are obviously affected, as in Prance, #.g., by 
the extent to which births are prevented. They are also affected, by the 
difficulties attendant upon legal marriage, as in Bavaria, v 

Says Dr. Leffingwell (pp 41-42) : ' 

Does the reader believe that the highest appreciation of chastitpr depends upon the spiritual 
acceptance of Calvinistic theology: in reverence for the sanctity of the Sabbath, and abhorrence 
of the Papacv? Let him ponder over the statistics of Scotland, and explain why this land of 



strictest Sabbath-keeping and purest Calvinism exhibits double the illegitimacy of En^^and 

every jrear . . . Does he claim th ' ' * ' . - . . ~ ^ . . ,. 

its adherents' superiority in morab? 



he claim that the infallible creed of the Roman Catholic Church insures 
Then upon this hsrpothesis he must explain why Austria 
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and Bavaria are so low down on this wale. 



Many eountries where popular education is 



widely diffused among all classei, such as Denmark, Norway and Sweden, Prussia, Saxony and 
Scotland, show a high rate of illegitimacy, while in some others, such as Russia and Ireland, 
the rate is very low. . . . 



THE WAR BURDEN OF THE WORLD. 



COUNTRIBB 



Peace 

Establish- 
ment 
(Men and 
Officers) 



War 

Footing 



MILITARY BUDGET,* 



Army 



Navy 



Total 



Per 
Head 
of Pop. 



Russia 

France 

Germany 

Japan 

Austria-Hungary . . 

Great Britain 

Italy 

British India 

Turkey 

China 

Switserland 

Persia 

Spain 

United States 

Canada 

Belgium 

Servia 

Portuged 

Sweden 

Dutch East India . . 

Mexico 

Roumania 

Bulgaria 

Norway 

Netherlands 



Greece. 

Brazil 

ChiU 

Egypt . 

Denmark 

Morocco 

Venezuela 

Argentine 

Uruguay 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Paraguay 

Australasia 

Colombia 

New Zealand 

Cape of Good Hope . 



1,036,000 

613,000 

504.000 

348,000 

303,000 

270,000 

260,000 

230,000 

217.000 

200,000 

145,000 

105,000 

82,000 

70,000 

46,000 

46,000 

45,000 

40,000 

38,000 

36,000 

34,000 

34.000 

34,000 

33.000 

29,000 

28,000 

26,000 

16,000 

15.000 

13.000 

10.000 

9.000 

9,000 

5.000 

4,000 

3.000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,000 



4,627,000 
4.630,882 
5,334.094 
1,200.000 
1.878.300 
1.280.000 
1,963.424 



1,000,000 
600.000 
217,000 



S183.527,000 

135,865,000 

161,678,000 

18.635,000 

105,296,000 

161,855,000 

56,389,000 

96.859.000 



158,318,000 
63,613,000 
57,142,000 
10,908,000 
10,205,000 

184,445,000 
25,438,000 



531,000 



119,000 
247,000 
120.000' 
162.000 



6,205,000 
212,000,000 
29,305,000 
99,959.000 

3,035,000 



6,707,000 
117.550,000 



144,000 . 
245.000, 
236,000 . 
154,0001 
185.0001 
133.000 
100.000 
66.000 



4.562.000 . 

6.974.000 
10,631,0001 
18.500.000 . 



3.399.000 
3,243.000 



)0 



99,666' 



19,000 
53.000! 



3 

10 
4 

11 
3 
2 
2 

n 



987,000 
6,700,000 
2,146,000 
8.030,000 
3,781,000 



1,769,000 



W 



3.250,0001 



15.000 

lo.ooo; 



3.765.000 . 

13.000.0001 . 

1,456,000:. 

3,127,000, . 



$241,845,000 
199,479,000 
3238,536,000 

29,543,000 
115,501.000 
*346,350,000 

61,827,000 

96,869.000 
224.000,000 

25.550.000 

6.205.000 

212,000,000 

36.012,000 

8359,242,000 

3,035,000 

10,868.000 
4,662,000 

10,366,000 

13,874,000 

18.600,000 
8,194,000 
7,664,000 
6,297,000 
4,068,000 

17,610,000 
7,335,000 

19,816,000 
7,236,000 
2,790,000 
4,466,000 

21,000,000 
2.781.000 
6.516,000 
1.750.000 
1,818,000 
1.031,000 

. 2580,000 
3,766,000 

13,000,000 
1,466,000 
3,127,000 



$1.87 
5.12 
4.23 

.63 
2.32 
8.25 
1.86 

.41 
1.00 

.06 
1.71 
1.00 
1.93 
H.49 

.66 
1.62 
1.83 
1.91 
2.66 

.51 

.61 
1.27 
1.41 
1.80 
3.43 
3.00 
1.36 
2.66 

.28 
1.81 

.20 
1.11 
1.26 
1.82 

.39 

.47 
1.34 

.99 
3.31 
1.88 
1.30 



Total j 6,031,600 39,506,700| $1,168,879,000] $647,776,000|7S1 .975,162,000 



* From latest returns, usually 1905. 

2 Estimated. 

3 Includes $19,716,000 for pensions. 

* Includes $34,070,000 for pensions. 

s Includes $141,773,000 for pensions. In the army appropriations, we have not included 
the river and harbor bill, nor that for the national parks, except tnoee that are military cemeteries 
or memorials. The Umted States stands fourteenth in the size of its standing army, below 
Switzerland, Persia and Spain, but third in its per capita war expenditures, because it stands first 
in the amounts paid its soldiers and in pensions and memorials to the dead. 

* Apart from pensions, it is $2.69 per head. 

7 To this should be added at least $120,000,000 for the interest on the great war debts of the 
world, and probably many times this for the war debts of all nations, mitlring a total of over $2,000,- 
000,000 per year. The annual interest on the national debts of the world is $1,417,532,000, 
largely for war expenditures, making the probable direct war burden of the world $3,000,000,000. 
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world's banking power. 





1890 


1903 


Per cent, 
of in- 
crease 


1905 


INCBEASB OYBB 
1903 


INCBEASa OYER 

1890 


CliABBUriCATlU N 


Amount 


Per 
cent. 


Amount 


Per 

cent. 


Bankiius power of 
the United States 

Banking power of 
foreign countries. 


MiUioM 
$5,150.0 
10.835.0 


MiUioM 

$13,310.0 

18.088.0 


158.4 
66.9 


MiUioM 

$15,333.9 

19.158.5 


MiUiont 

$2,023.9 

1,070.5 


15.1 
5.9 


MmioM 

$10,183.9 

8.323.5 


197.7 
76.8 


Banking power 
of the world.. 


15,985.0 


31.398.0 


96.4 


34,492.4 


3.094.4 


9.9 


18.507.4 


115.8 



THE MONEY OP THE WORLD. 

Under direction of the United States Director of the Mint there has 
been recently compiled a statement based on the latest information obtained 
relating to the monetary systems and approximate stock of money in the 
principal countries of the world at the close of the year 1904. The summary 
relates to 47 countries, in all of which gold is the monetary standard, with the 
exception of the Straits Settlements, Bolivia, and the Central American States. 

The aggregate stock of gold, silver, and uncovered paper currency is re- 
ported as amounting to $12,510,000,000, classified as follows: Gold, $5,987,- 
100,000; silver, $3,130,400,000; uncovered paper currency, $3,392,500,000. 
The gold represents 48 per cent, of the stock, and the silver and uncovered 
paper currency 25 and 27 per cent., respectively. Comparing this statement 
with that relating to the stock of money at the close of 1903, it appears that 
the holdings of gold have increased to the extent of $358,900,000, but that 
silver and uncovered paper currency have decreased $71,000,000 and $91,000,000 
respectively, the net increase in the stock of money being $196,900,000. The 
greatest mass of gold is held in the United States and is stated as amotmting 
to $1,348,200,000. France is second in the list, with a stock of $926,400,000; 
followed by Germany with $886,700,000; Russia, $783,700,000; United King- 
dom, $533,200,000; Austria-Hungary, $305,000,000; India, $263,900,000; 
Italy, $131,400,000; and Australasia, $128,600,000. The leading countries 
with their stock of silver are as follows: United States, $685,100,000; India, 
$603,800,000; France, $411,100,000; China, $350,000,000; Germany, $210,200,- 
000; Spain, $173,700,000; United Kingdom, $113,400,000; Russia, $101,900,000. 
With the exception of Columbia, which has $741,000,000, the United States 
leads the principal countries of the world with a stock of uncovered paper 
currency of $559,900,000, followed by Brazil with $368,100,000, the next in 
the list being Argentina, $286,100,000. Germany's stock of imcovered paper cur- 
rency is $169,800,000, and that of Italy $150,700,000. The amount of this 
kind of currency in Spain is $125,100,000, the next in the list being the United 
Kingdom with $118,100,000; Belgium, $111,900,000; France, $110,900,000, 
and Japan, $101,200,000. 

The greatest per capita stock of money is held in France, namely, $37.13, 
followed by the United States with $31.41; Germany, $22.46; Spain, $19.83; 
United Ejngdom, $17.58; Italy, $9.26; Austria-Hungary, $9.04, and Russia, 
$6.90. 

The countries reported have an aggregate population of 1,298,500,000 
and an average per capita holding of money of $9.63. 

THE BANKING POWER OF THE WORLD. 

The banking[ power of the United States, including the island possessions, 
consisting of capital, surplus, other undivided profits, aeposits and circulation, 
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is shown to be $15,333,865,561. These figures include funds of the national 
banks, amounting to $5,711,271,024; reporting State banks and bankers, 
$9,062,923,037 and nonreporting banks, estimated, $559,671,500, and are 
stated in detail in the following table: 



BANKING POWER OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 



CLASSIFICATION 



I 



Capital 



MiUiana 
Principal European and other foreign 

banks of issue, etc $1,191 .4 

Foreign savings banks 



Total. 



1.191.4 



Surplus 



MillionB 
i$536.1 



636.1 



Deposits 



MillionB 



S6.998.2 
7.791.6 



14.789.7 



Circulation 



Millions 
$3,832.7 



3.832.7 



Total 



MUliona 

$11,367.0 
7,791.5 



19,168.6 



^Estimated. 

The world's banking power in 1890 was estimated by Mulhall at $15,985,- 
000,000, the United States being credited with something less than one-third 
of that amount. The present estimate, compared with that of 1890, shows 
that the banking power of the United States has increased since that date to 
the extent of $10,183,900,000, or 197.7 per cent.; that of the foreign countries, 
$8,323,500,000, or 76.8 per cent.; and the combined banking power, $18,507,- 
400,000, or 115.8 per cent. 

POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 



^Data relating to the Caisse National d' Epargne. 

2 Exclusive of securities deposited with the postal savings banks, the nominal value of which, 
at the end of the year, amounted to $6,264,663. 
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> Exclusive of data for the "special savings banks.'' 

2 Includes all savings institutions. Figures for savings banks proper, exclusive of branches of 
ordinary banks, were 070,711 (number of depositors) and $152,334,168 (total deposits plus interest 
due on said deposits at the end of the year). 

> Exclusive of population in native states. Data for postal savings banks only. 

* Exclusive of 132,(X)0,802 lire savings deposits with the so-called "Societk ordinarie di oredito," 
and 3 13,407,272 lire with the "Societk co-operative di credito." 



POSTOFFICES. 


INTERNATIONAL 


STATISTICS. 




COUNTRY 


Population 
to each 


Number of articles 

of every kind 
received and sent 
to each inhabitant 


Postal Surplus 
orDeficiendy 
— Deficiency 


K^^Z«fLUnH , 


477 

602 

625 

723 

025 

037 

003 

1.510 

1.847 

3.626 

3.778 

11,402 

2.000.000 


84.3 
50.1 
06.2 
07.1 
20.7 
67.7 
05.6 
61.6 
88.0 
26.1 
52.2 
4.8 
.007 


$455,608.33 


Canada 


—608.628.87 


New South Wales 


310.864.08 


Viotoria 


300.867.70 


Norway 


53.040.81 


Bwitserland 


421,167.76 


United States 


—4.804.718.86 


(Germany 


4.426.410.82 


Great Britain 


10.115.705.66 


Italy 


313.844.83 
13.260.054.30 


Frapoe. 


Rn^l^ 


12.110.207.34 


Kongo 
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CANALS. 

THE GREAT SHIP CANALS OF THE WORLD. 
(The selection is that of the United States Treasury Department.) 



CANAL. 


Com' 
pleted. 


Ck>nneotinc. 


Length 


Width- 
Feet^ 


I>Bpth. 
Feet. 


No. of 
Locks. 


Co«t.« 


Sues 


1869 

1890 

1893 

1894 
1895 
1900 

1833 

1855 

1895 


M'terra'nARedSea. 

Bay of Cronstadt 

and St. Peterburg. 

Gulfs of Ck>rinth and 


90. 

6. 

4. 

85.50 
.61 
41. 

27. 

1.6 

1.125 


108 

220 

70 

120 
72 
72 

45 

160 

150 


81 

20* 

26i 

26 

29i 

10 

14 

25 

22 


None. 

None. 

None. 

5 

26 
1 

1 


9100,000,000 


(^onstadt and St. 
Petersburg 

Corinth 


10,000,000 
6,000,000 


Kaiser TTilhelm..... 
Elbe and Trave.. .. 

Welland 


Manchester, Eng., 
andtheMersMT... 

Baltic A North Seas. 

Baltic A North Seas. 

Lakes Ontario and 
Erie, 


75,000,000 
40,000,000 
25,200,000 

25.000,000 


Sault Ste. Marie 
(American) 

Sault Ste. Milrie 
(Canadian) 


Lakee Superior and 
Huron. 

Lakes Superior and 
Huron. 


6,033,533 
3,770,621 







I ifinimiim width, or width at bottom given wherever possible. ' Cost of construction to State. 



PANAMA CANAL — DISTANCES FROM ATLANTIC PORTS TO PACIFIC PORTS BY THE 

PRESENT ROUTES. IN NAUTICAL MILES. 

(Prepared by Conmiander W. H. H. Southerland, Hydrographer, U. S. Navy.) 





Port 
Towns- 
end 
via 

Fran- 
cisco. 


San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


To 
Valpa- 
raiso. 


To 

Yoko- 

hf^-wa 

via 

San 

Fran- 


To 
Shan^ 
h^via 

San 
Fran- 
cisco. 

and 
Yoko- 
hama. 


To 
Manila 


To 
Sydney 

via 
Tahiti. 


To 
Mel- 
bourne 

via 
Tahiti 

and 
Sydney. 




FBOM — 


via 
San 
Fran- 
cisco, 
and 
Yoko- 


To 
Well- 
ington 

via 
TahitL 


New York 


14,019 
14.419 
14,619 
15,019 
14,474 


13,244 
13,644 
13,844 
14.244 
13,691 


8.461 
8.861 
9.061 
9,461 
8,916 


17,780 
18,180 
18.380 
18,780 
18,235 


18.910 
19.310 
19.610 
19.910 
19.365 


19.530 
19,930 
20.130 
20.530 
19,985 


14,560 
14,960 
15.160 
15,560 
15,015 


15,135 
15.535 
15,735 
16,135 
15,590 


13,600 


New Orleans. 

liiverpool . # . . ^ . . t - 


14.000 
14,200 


Hamburg 

Bordeaux 


14,600 
14,055 







DISTANCES FROM ATLANTIC PORTS TO PACIFIC PORTS, VIA THE PANAMA CANAL, 

WHEN CONSTRUCTED. 
(From a special report by the United States Treasury Department.) 



FBOM— 


To 
Port 
Towns- 
end 
via 
San 
Fran- 
cisco. 


To 

Fran- 
cisca 


To 
Valpa- 
raiso. 


To 
Yoko- 
h^w>a 
via 
San 
Fran- 
cisco.i 


To 
Shang- 
hiavia 

Fran- 
cisco 
and 
Yoko- 
hama.^ 


To 
Manila 
via 
San 
Fran- 
cisco 
and 
Yoko- 
hama. 1 


To 
Sydney 

via 
Tahiti.* 


To 

Mel- 
bourne 

via 
Tahiti* 

and 
Sydney* 


To 
Well- 
ington 

via 
TahitL 


New York 


6,074 
6,477 
8.813 
9.242 
8,713 
8,447 


5.299 
4.698 
8.038 
8.467 
7.938 
7,672 


4.630 
4.029 
7.369 
7.798 
7,269 
7,003 


9,835 
9.234 
12.574 
13.003 
12,474 
12,208 


10,885 
10,284 
13,624 
14,053 
13.624 
13,268 


11,685 
10.984 
14.324 
14.763 
14.224 
13,968 


9.862 
9.251 
12,691 
13.020 
12,491 
12,221 


10,427 
9,826 
13,166 
13,595 
13,066 
11,168 


8392 
8,291 
11,631 
12,060 
11,471 
11,265 


New Orleans 

Liverpool 


Hambunr 


Bordeaux 


Gibraltar 





WiA Honolulu, add 262 miles. ^Omitting Tahiti reduces voyage from Brito by 52 miles. 
•Voyage from Brito to Sydney by way of Wellington is 232 miles less than by way of Tahiti; from 
Panama it is 405 miles less. ^Voyage from Brito to Wellington direct is 185 mike shorter than via 
aThiti, and from Panama it is 358 miles shorter. 
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THE NBW ISTHMIAN CANAL. 

A continental wall, nearly 9,000 miles long, forbade Columbtis to realize 
his bold vision of reaching the Far East by sailing west. 

For four hundred years men have dreamed of piercing this wall, thus 
saving a third of the distance in circunoinavigating the globe. In 1551 the 
Spanish historian, Gomara, urged on Philip II. the importance of cutting the 
isthmus. 

When Napoleon asked his ministers whether he should cede Louisiana to 
the United States, Der^ replied: "If the Isthmus of Panama is cut through 
some day, it will occasion an immense revolution in navigation, so that a voyage 
arotmd the world will be easier than the longest cruise to-day. Louisiana will 
be on the line of this new route, and its possession will be of inestimable value. 
Don't give it up." 

The subject of an interoceanic canal is world-wide in its importance Many 
nations have interested themselves in it ; many men have given themselves to the 
study of it; many volumes have been written on it; many lives have been 
sacrificed to it ; many millions of gold have been spent for it. Over no portion of 
the earth's surface has the engineer's level been so repeatedly run. And now 
what the ages have waited for, the new century is about to witness. What the 
genius of Columbus failed to find, the genius of modem science is about to create. 

From this new- world condition will follow important results, geographical, 
commercial, and political. 

EFFECT OF PANAMA CANAL. 

Today the eastern United States are about as far from the Pacific ports by 
water as is Western Europe. With the canal they will be nearly 3,000 miles 
nearer. In other words, commercially speaking, the Pacific will be brought 
nearer New York by a distance equal to its entire width. The Central and 
Southern United States will be aided still more. The Mississippi will almost 
empty into the Pacific. It will be possible to steam from Pittsburg to Hong 
Kong and from Nebraska to Australia, perhaps from Chicago and Duluth to 
Shanghai and Manila. The Mississippi Valley, with its 1 ,244,000 square miles, 
its 5,000 miles of waterway navigable by steam, its inexhaustible fertility and 
great variety of product; the South witn its cotton, its inexhaustible mines of 
the finest coal in Alabama, its pig iron in Alabama and Tennessee — all this will 
have a new gateway and that into the new Mediterranean of the World. 

The Pacific is surrounded by peoples now numbering 500,000,000, one-third 
of the human race, and if we include India, to which the commerce of the Pacific 
has easy access, the numbers rise to 800,000,000, or one-half the human race. 
Here, too, is the great room for growth. All of the great undeveloped habitable 
portions of the earth, except Africa, are ranged around the Pacific — Alaska, 
British America, our great West, Central and South America, Australia, some 
of the larger East Indies and Siberia. To the United States, already the 
greatest manufacturing and producing country of the world, the canal will give 
a great natural advantage over Europe. 



WEALTH OF NATIONS. 
These are the latest estimates: 



United States $110,000,000,000 

Great Britiun and Ireland. . . 58.200,000,000 

France 60,800,000,000 

Germany 48,000,000,000 

Russia 35,000,000,000 

Austria-Hungary. 20,000,000,000 



Italy (Nitti) $13,000,000,000 

Belgium 6,800,000,000 

Spam 5,400,000.000 

l^therlands 4,600,000,000 

Portugal 2,600,000,000 

Switzerland 2.400»000,000 
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THE WORLD'S MERCHANT MARINE. 

NUMBER AND NET AND GROSS TONNAGE OF STEAM AND SAILING VESSELS OF OVER 

100 TONS, OF THE SEVERAL COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD, AS 

RECORDED IN LLOYD'S REGISTER FOR 1904-5. 



FLAG 




8AII. 


TOTAL 


Number 


Net tons 


Gross tons 


Number 


Net tons 


Number 


Tonnage 


British: 
United Kingdom . . . 


7,609 
1,08S 


8.686,742 
616,333 


18.000.218 
867,300 


1.637 
026 


1.302.132 
322.186 


0.236 
2.014 


15,301,350 
1,180,405 








Total 


8,787 


0,103,076 


14,866.627 


2,463 


1.714.318 


11,260 


16,580.846 






American (U.S.): 
Sea 


880 
386 


860,663 
846,071 


1.311.208 
1.120.686 


2,000 
66 


1.270.141 
120.466 


2,070 
441 


2.500.340 


L^fV. 


1.269.051 




Total 


1.266 


1,716.634 


2.440,704 


2,146 


1.408.606 


8,411 


3.840.400 






Argentine 


112 
271 
113 
232 
54 
46 

396 

304 

766 

1,483 

212 

6 

368 

601 

36 


30,768 

364,302 

104,808 

80,000 

43,376 

40.178 

1.313 

27.046 

207.343 

403.377 

630,837 

1.776,028 

223,020 

1,083 

460,869 

418.613 

11.101 


64,326 

660.000 

162,46Q 

140.044 

60,681 

62,666 

2,446 

42.201 

606,127 

643.620 

1.262,467 

2,801360 

360.40t 

2,062 

720,200 

668,360 

18,643 


06 
10 
2 
80 
63 


24.474 
16.166 
488 
23.044 
80.204 


207 

200 

116 

321 

117 

46 

7 

66 

803 

406 

1.376 

1.036 

300 

6 

1.238 

608 

64 

21 

2,218 

36 

131 

106 

21 

1.370 

6 

6 

670 

1.617 

332 

62 

10 

3 

61 


88,700 


Austro-Hungarian. . . . 
Belgian 


585.156 
162,044 


Bruilian 


163.088 


Chilean 


108,885 


Caiineee 


62,656 


Colombian 


4 
12 

621 
462 
187 


2.324 

02.867 

44,000 

440.000 

477.038 

60.721 


3,703 


Cuban 


44.525 


P<Lnii|h , , , 


507,084 


Dutch 


687,520 


French 


1,603,366 
3.360.807 


German. . . 


Greek 

Haitian 


'4011218 
2.052 


Italian. 


870 

7 

11 

1.180 

31 

36 

140 

3 

720 

1 


467.367 

3.057 

5.274 

6.310 

700.406 

10.012 

8,132 

47,761 

634 

230,803 

660 


1,187,666 

671,417 

23,817 

5,310 

1,717,654 


Japanece 


Mexican 


Montenegrin 


Norwegiim 


1.038 

6 

06 

47 

18 

660 

4 

6 

466 

786 

126 

26 

10 

3 

34 


620.086 

3,341 

28,380 

32,617 

10,816 

376,440 

1,402 

1,324 

446,620 

327,730 

68,264 

10,020 

1.716 

1,871 

13.777 


1,017,248 

6,132 

46,437 

61,240 

10,318 

600,622 

2,270 

2,406 

714,172 

630,481 

03,260 

20,041 

3,210 

2,808 

23,370 


Peruvian 

Philippine ledands .... 
Portuguese 


15,144 
53,660 
00,001 




10,952 


Russian 


840,515 


Sarawak 


2.030 


RilMn^^W 


2.405 


Spanish. 


i24 

733 

207 

87 




40,683 

212,062 

60,408 

20,710 

1.282 


754,855 


Swedish 


751,533 


Turkic 


153,667 


Uruguayan 

Venesuelan 


50,651 
4,402 


Zanzibar '. . 


2,808 


Other countries: 
Arabia, Salvador, 
Oman, Ecuador, Li- 
beria, Samoa, Ni- 
caragua. Bulgaria, 
Costa Rica,£SDl>t. 
Persia, etc 


17 


6.073 


20,352 


Total 


18,467 


17.602.141 


28,632,684 


10,823 


6.166.606 


20.200 


34,780,180 





THE UNITED STATES. 

The shipping interests of the United States, in reality very large, are often 
accounted small by foreigners becatise they forget our enormous domestic trade. 
Said Senator Frye in 1899: "The Suez Canal, which carries the commerce of 
the world, passed last year (1898) 8,500,000 tonna^, while there were floated 
through the locks at Sault Sainte Marie 16,500,000 m eight months. 
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RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 

STATISTICS FOR 1901 IN MILES. 
(For recent figures ciee respective countries.) 



Africa — 

Alters and Tunis 3,039 

British Possessions . . 3,671 

Egypt 2.886 

Orange Free State . . . 696 

Other countries 3,987 

Total Africa 14.178 

America. N. — 

AntiUes 666 

Canada 18,279 

CostaRioa. 162 

Cuba. 1,133 

Guatemala 397 

Honduras 67 

Mexico 9,697 

Newfoundland 666 

Nicaragua 140 

Santa Domingo 116 

United States 197.077 

Total America N. . 228,269 

America S. — 

Argentina 10,412 

Bolivia. 621 

Brasil 9,189 

ChUe 2,877 

Columbia. 400 

Ecuador. 186 

Guiana. British 74 



Paraguay 167 

Peru 1.036 

Uruguay 1.143 

Venesuda. 634 



Total America. S... 26.728 

Asia- 
British India 26.362 

Ceylon 296 

China 767 

Dutch E. Indies > 1.383 

Japan. 4,070 

K<»ea. . 26 

Malay States 278 

Persia 83 

Portugese possesions . 60 

Russia (Asiatic) 7,318 

Siam 237 

Turkey (Asiatic) 1.714 

Other countries 268 

Total Asia 41,792 

Europe — 

Austria-Hungary. . . . 23,262 

Belgium 4.022 

Denmark 1,906 

Prance 27.111 

Germany 32.733 

Greece 604 

Italy ' 9.818 



Netherlands 2.022 

Norway 1,306 

Portugal 1,483 

Rumania 1.969 

Russia (Europe) 31.926 

Servia 369 

Spain 8.393 

Sweden 7,196 

Switzerland 2.428 

Turkey (Europe) ». . . 1,961 

United Kingdom 22.022 

Islands, " 68 



Total Europe 180.676 

Ooeanica — 

Hawaii 88 

New South Wales .. . 2,843 

New Zealand 2,339 

Queensland 2,799 

Tasmania 478 

South Australia 1 881 

Victoria 3,236 

West AustraUa 1,976 

TotalOceanica 16,639 

The World 607 182 



1 Java and Sumatra. 
' Including Bulgaria 



WEALTH OF COUNTRIES. 

(From Mulhall's Industries and Wealth of Nations, 1896.) 





] 


[N MILLIONS 


OF DOLLARS. 


Total 




Agri- 
culture. 


Manu- 
factures. 


Mining 
etc. 


Trans- 


Inh^tant. 


TTT^it^d Kingdom 


1.160 

2,080 

2,086 

2.700 

1,606 

1,020 

676 

130 

186 

46 

176 

180 

220 

100 

70 

416 


4,380 

2.980 

3,460 

1.900 

1640 

960 

606 

146 

226 

86 

96 

246 

690 

206 

60 

280 


436 

186 

240 

270 

140 

40 

40 

10 

66 

30 

6 

6 

66 

6 

6 

26 


836 

610 

666 

496 

346 

166 

160 

20 

46 

36 

26 

40 

70 

30 

16 

60 


S170 


France 


160 


Germany 


120 


RuMia ; 


46 


Austria 


90 




70 


Rniuh 


86 


Portugal 


60 




106 


Norway 


96 


Denmark 


136 


Holland 


100 


Belgium 


160 


Switserland 


116 


Ghreeoe 


66 


Danube States 


70 






Europe 


12,826 

4.066 

286 

360 


17,826 

9,760 

490 

426 


1,646 

1.120 

130 

100 


3.696 

1.636 

116 

116 


100 


United States 


236 


Canada 


200 


AuftrfJ?A 


236 
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MAKUFACTURES. 

The chief countries exporting manufactures at the present time are the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, and the United States. These four 
countries supply about three-fourths of the manufactures entering the inter- 
national markets of the world, the total exports of manufactures from these 
cotmtries, being, in rotmd terms 3 billion doll^ and the total value of manufac- 
tures entering the world's international markets being about 4 billion dollars. 
A study, however, of the relative powth of manufacture and of exportations of 
manufactures in these four countries indicates that the United States is making 
more rapid gains than any other of the group. 



EXPORTS OP DOMESTIC MANUPACTURES. 
(From th« U. S. Bulletm of Commeroe and Finance, September, 1904.) 



1880 



1903 



Total 



Fer cent 



United Kingdom 

United States 

Germany 

France 

aFiscal srear 1904. 



DoUara 
964,540,000 
102,856,015 
460,279,000 
339,186,000 



DoUara 

1.142,595.000 

0452,445,629 

780,926,000 

405,794.006 



"DoUara 
178,055,000 
349,589,610 
320,647,000 

66,608.004 



18.46 

339.86 

69.66 

19.64 



Studies of production of manufactures as a whole are extremely difl&cult 
because no country other than the United States makes any measurement, by 
census or otherwise, of the value of its manufactures as a whole. Estimates 
have been made by Mulhall and other statisticians of the value of the manufac- 
tures produced in the principal countries of the world at various dates. These 
estimates of the value of manufactures produced in the United Kingdom, 
Germany, France, and the United States are, for the years 1888 and 1900, 
respectively, as follows: 

ESTIMATED VALUE OP MANUPACTURES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, GERMANY, 
PRANCE. AND THE UNITED STATES, 1888 AND 1900. 

[Fiffiires of 1888 are Mulhall's estimates, those of 1900 for European countries are estimates of 
W. J. Clark, those of 1900 for United States are census figures of gross production.] 





1888 


1900 


XNCRBA8B 




Amount 


Per cent. 


United Kingdom 


DoUara 
3,990,000,000 
2.837,000,000 
2,360,000,000 


DtOlara 
6,000,000,000 
4,600,000,000 
3,460.000,000 


DoUara 
1,010,000,000 
1,763,000,000 
1,090,000,000 


25 


Germany 


62 


France. 


46 






Total 


9,187,000,000 


13,030,000,000 


3,863,000,000 


42 






United States 


7,022,000,000 


13,004,000,000 


5,982,000,000 


85 







These figures are in all cases estimates, except those of the census of 1900. 
If approximately accurate, the comparison of conditions in the United States 
and the European countries at the two periods named would indicate that the 
increase in the production of manufactures in the United States is much greater 
than that of the European cotmtries in question. 
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MINERAL PRODUCTION OF THE WORLD.* 

COAL AREAS. 

China over 

United States 

Canada (East of Rocky Mountains) 

British India 

New South Wales 

European Russia 

United Kingdom 

Spain 

Japan 

Franco 

Austria-Hungary 

Germany • 

Belisium 



Sq. miles 

260,000 

200,000 

66,000 

36,488 

24.000 

20.000 

12,362 

6,408 

4,718 

2,079 

1,78© 

1,769 

609 



COAL PRODUCTION. 



The total annual production of coal in the world in 1903 was estimated at about 881,000,000 
tons. The value is estimated at more than SI ,550,000,000. 



COTJNTBT 


Year 


Production 

in 

Tons 


CX>UNTRT 


Year 


Production 

in 

Tons 


Australia 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 
1902 
1903 
1903 
1903 


7,229,182 

40,160,823 

23,796,680 

50,601 

467,962 

7,254,429 

188,235 

900,000 

1,036,368 

33,838,000 

120,816,000 

8,546 

487,777 

7,567,754 

346,887 


Japan 


1903 
1903 
1903 
1901 
1903 
1901 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1903 
1904 
1904 


10.088,846 

725,000 

1,442.984 

47.600 

8,063 

106,000 

16,000,000 

133,630 

2,800,843 

207,186 

2,044,602 

300,000 

232,428,272 

314,663,000 




Natal 


BelgiUTP 


New Zealand 

Peru 


Borneo 


Bosnia 


Portugal, Anthracite 
Roumania, Lignite . . 
Russia 


Canada 


Cape Colony 


chSe. ......::::: : 


Servia 


China 


Spain 


France 


Sumatra . . 


Germany 


Transvaal 


Greece 


Turkey 


HnllRTid 


United Kingdom.... 
United States 


India 


Italy, Lignite 



GOLD. 

The output of fine gold in the world was 491,672 kilos. Kilos 

Australia 119,314 

United States 110,729 

Transvaal 92,467 

Russia 36,271 

Canada* 28.337 

India* 16,869 

Mexico (1902) 16,277 

New Zealand* 14,922 

China (1902) 13,138 

Rhodesia* 6,161 

Korea (1902) 4,078 

Brazil 3,431 

French Guiana* 3,429 

Austria-Hungary 3,384 

Japan 3,140 

SILVER. 

The quantity of fine silver obtained in the world was 4,997,491 kilos. Kilos 

Mexico (1902) 1,876,297 

United States 1,688,920 

Australia* 360,428 

German Empire 180,374 

BoUvia 175,711 

Peru 170,804 

Spain* 120,742 

Canada 98,971 

Austria-Hungary 69,093 

Japan 68,074 

Colombia (1902) 66,269 

New Zealand 28,364 

Chile , 13,678 

> Compiled from Hazell's Annual. * Estimated. 
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COPPER. 

The total quantity of oopp«r nuMd in the world amounted to 600.686 metric tons. 

Metrio tons 

UnitedStates 316.631 

Spain* 66.160 

Mezioo* 48.976 

German Elmpire* 21.782 

ChiU* 29,066 

Japan 33.246 

Australia* 31,410 

Canada 19,632 

Peru 9.496 

Russiat 8317 

Cape Colony* 7,523 

Portugal* 6,908 

Italy* 4.344 

Norway* •• 4.180 

Newfoundland 2.768 

LBAD. 

The output of lead in the world amounted to 892.899 tons. 

Metric tons 

United States 264.014 

Spain* 178.866 

German Empire 145319 

AustraUa* 141.446 

Mexico* 56.793 

Italy* 23344 

Great Britain and Ireland 20378 

Austria-Himgary* 14319 

Greece (190^ 18.640 

PETROLEUM. 

Tons of petroleum raised in the world, 26,232,099. 

Metrio tons 

United States* 12.756.995 

Russia 9.771,999 

Duteh East Indies 1.999.094 

Austria-Himgary 675.518 

Roumania 384.303 

India* 352.900 

Canada* 63,100 

TIN. 
The tin raised in the world amounted to 98,295 metric tons. 

Metric tons 

Federated Mahiy States 50,663 

BoUvia 18,420 

Dutch East Indies 15,456 

AustraUa* 5,883 

Great Britain and Ireland 4,351 

Spain* 3350 

♦Estimated. 

IRON AND STEEL TRADE. 



1801-20 
1821-40 
1841-50 
1851-60 
1861-70 
1871-80 
1881-88 



ICnXION TONS IRON ORK* 



ICnXION TONS PIO QtON^ 






17 
44 
49 
90 
101 
160 
116 



11 



9 
10 
15 
27 
58 
90 



4 
6 
7 
11 
31 
54 
72 



6 
12 
14 
12 
17 
26 
22 



^From Mulhall's Dictionary of Statistics, 
down to 1889. 



1 
1 
2 
4 

10' 
37 



5 
10 
15 
20 
25 
30 
30 




1.3 

2.5 

2.6 

4.4 

10.3 

20.6 

33.3 



II 



4.8 
10.1 

8.5 
13.6 
24.5 
31.7 
38.7 



13.2 
32.8 
33.5 
57.1 
93.6 
142.1 
191.1 



For pig iron the last row of figures is brought 
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IRON ORE.' 

The total outmit of iron ore in the world probably amounted in 1003 to about 100,000,000 
tons, the principal producers being the United States, Germany and the United Kingdom. 

UNITED STATES. 



Output in Tons 



Tons per 
Head 



Consumption 
in Tons 



Tons per 
Head 



1800. 
1805. 
1000. 
1003. 
1904* 



16,036,000 
16,058,000 
27,553,000 
36,010,000 
20,367,000 



0.26 
0.23 
0.36 
0.44 
0.36 



17,283,000 
16,480.000 
28,400,000 
35,018,000 
20.641,000 



0.28 
0.24 
0.37 
0.45 
0.36 



GERMANY (INCLUDING LUXEMBURG). 



1800. 
1895. 
1900. 
1903. 
1904* 

1800. 
1806. 
1000. 
1903. 
1904. 



11,406,000 
12,350.000 
18,064,000 
21,231,000 
22,047,000 




10.721.000 
11.887.000 
10324.000 
23.112.000 
24.667.000 



0.22 
0.23 
0.36 
0.30 
0.41 



UNITED KINGDOM. 



13,781,000 
12,615,000 
14.028,000 
13.716,000 
13,774,000 




18,205,000 
17.050,000 
20,318,000 
20.016.000 
10.861.000 



0.40 
0.43 
0.40 
0.47 
0.46 



OTHER COUNTRIES. 



CX)UNTRT 




Tons 



Spain 

France 

Russia 

Sweden 

Austria-Hungary 

Belgium 

Canada 

Newfoundland. . . 

Italy 

Greece 

Algeria 

Cuba 



7,065,000 

6,220,000 

5,272,000 

4,085,000 

3.165.000 

184.000 

236.000 

580.000 

380.000 

694.000 

689,000 

514.000 



^ Compiled from Hasell's Annual. 

STEEL m METRIC TONS. 



TKAR 



Austria- 
Hungary 



Belgium 



France 



Germany 



1800 
1000 
1001 
1002 
1003 
1904 



1.127.104 
1,146.664 
1.142,600 
1,443.000 
1.146.000 
1,106.000 



720,820 
666,100 
626,670 
776.876 
081.740 
1.060.880 



1.240.000 
1.666.164 
1.425.361 
1.636.300 
1.854.620 
2.080.354 



6.290.434 
6,645.860 
6,304,222 
7,780,682 
8.801,616 
8,030.201 





Italy 


Russia 


United 


United 
States 


The 
World 


1809 


108.601 
115.887 
121.300 
110.500 
116.000 
113.800 


1.003.000 
2.217.762 
2.230.000 
2.183.400 
2,410,038 
2,816.048 


6,080,000 
5,130,800 
6,006,301 
6,102.420 
6,114,647 
5.107,300 


10,832.766 
nO.382.069 
13,689.173 
16.186.406 
14.756.601 
13.746.051 


28.125,080 
28.727.230 
31.440,860 
34,072,407 
36,208,414 
36,160,320 


1900.. 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 
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PIG IRON.' 



The total quantity of tAk inm produced in the worid in 1003 amoonted to about 47,000.000 

* ' T producera Dcanc the United States. Gennany. and the United Kingdom, in the 

llieae countries between them are accountable for about three-quarters of the whole 



tons, the chief 
order stated, 
output. 





UNITED 


STATES. 






TBAB 


Total 
Production 


Per 
Head 


Total 
Consumption 


Per 
Head 


1800 


Tons 

0.203.000 

0.446.000 

13.780,000 

18.000.000 

16.407,000 


0.15 
0.14 
0.18 
0.22 
0.20 


Tons 
0.322.000 
0.473.000 
13.554.000 
18.587.000 
16.526.000 


0.16 


Ig05 


0.14 


1900 


0.18 


1903 


0.23 


1904* 


0.20 







GERMANY (INCLUDING LUXEMBBRG). 



1800 


Metric Tons 

4.651.000 

5.455.000 

8.507.000 

10.018.000 

10.058.000 


0.00 
0.10 
0.16 
0.17 
0.17 


Metric Tons 
4.084.000 
5.534.000 
0.105.000 
0.758.000 
10.010.000 


0.10 


1895 


0.11 


1900 


0.16 


1903 


0.17 


1904* 


0.17 









UNITED 


KINGDOM. 






1800 


Tons 
7.004.000 
7.703.000 
8.060.000 
8.035.000 
8.563.000 


0.21 
0.20 
0.22 
0.21 
0.20 


Tons 
6,825,000 
6,031,000 
7.705.000 
7.000.000 
7.876.000 


0.18 


1805 


0.18 


1900 


0.10 


1903 


0.10 


1904* 


0.18 











OTHER COUNTRIES. 
RUSSIAN EMPIRE (EXCLUDING FINLAND). 



1004* 


2.078.000 1 0.02 | 


2.006.000 1 


0.02 




FRANCE. 


1004* 


3.000,000 1 0.08 1 


2.051.000 


0.06 




AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 




1003 


1.386.000 1 0.03 1 


1.305.000 


0.03 




BELGIUM. 




1004* 


14»3.000 1 0.18 1 


1.602.000 


0.23 




SWEDEN. 




1004* 


520.000 1 0.10 1 


506.000* 


0.10* 


SPAIN. 




1004* 1 


358.000 \ 0.02 1 


318.000 


0.02 



THE COTTON IWDUSTRY.i 

Out of an annual crop estimated at 16.000.000 bales, the United States furnishes, on the 
average, about 11,000.000 bales. India is responsible for a further 3.000.000 bales (of which, 
however, nearly half is consumed in that country itself), and the remainder is not of sufficient 
high qualitv to be available for most manufacturers. Egypt produces another l^OOO^OOO bales, 
and a further 1.000,000 is derived from various parts of tne worlds 

1 Compiled from Hasell's Annual 

*Provi8ional figures. 
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PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION OP COTTON. 





1884r-5 
(1.000 Bales) 


1890-1 
(1,000 Bales) 


1897-8 
(1.000 Bales) 


1904-5 
(1.000 Bales) 


American crop 


5.136 

2.746 
2.604 
1.527 


8.137 

3.384 
3.631 
2,367 


10.890 

3.432 
4.628 
2.962 


13.«30 


Consumption; 

British 


3.588 


Continental 


5,148 


AnrienCAn 


4,310 






Total 


6.877 


9.382 


11.022 


13.046 







COTTON CONSUMPTION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Northern Mills 


Southern Mills 


Totel 


1890 


Bales 
1,799.258 
2.190.766 
1.601.173 
1.660.271 
2.211.740 
2,068,300 
2,050.774 
2.026.967 
2,346.652 


Bales 

646394 

686.080 

718.515 

904.701 

1.231.841 

1.597,112 

1.937.971 

1.919,252 

2.203,406 


Bales 
2.346.152 


1892 


2.876346 


1894 


2.319.688 


1896 


2.504.972 


1898 


8.443.581 


1900 


3.665.412 


1902 


8,988.745 


1904 


8.946.219 


1905 


4.550.058 









THE WORLD'S COTTON 


SPINDLES. 








United 
Kingdom 


Continent 


United 
States 


Other 
Countries 


Approximate 
Total 


1870 


Million 
Spindles 

48 
48 


Million 
Spindles 

13 

21 

26 

32 

33 

35 


MiUion 
Spindles 

i* 

19 
22 
24 


Million 
Spindles 


MiUion 
Spindles 

67i 

78 


1880 


2 

4 
7 

I* 


1890 


88i 
104 


1900 


1903 


llOi 
116 


1904 







BREAD EARNERS BY OCCUPATIONS. 

PERCENTAGES IN EACH OCCUPATION. 



(1) Latest report. (2) Previous report. (From the Glerman Imperial Statistical Year Book. 1905.) 
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WAGES A ND HO URS OF LABOR IN LEADING OCCUPATIONS IN 
UNITED STATES AND IN EUROPE, 1890 AND 1903. 

(Ck>minled from the Bulletin of the U. 8. Bureau of Labor for July^ 1004.) 



THE 





WAOK8 PUR HOUB HOI7II8 PBB WKKK 


Y»AB 


United 
states 


Great 
Britain 


Ger- 
many 


France 


Bel- 
gium 


United 
States 


Great 
Britain 


Gei- 
many 


France 


1 Bel- 
1 slum 


BLACKSMITHS. 


isdd 

1003 


10.2677 $0.1662 J0.117fi 
.2962 .1740 .1237 


$0.1474 
.1629 




56.41 
66.66 


54.06 
63.67 


62.66 
69.90 


66.64 
60.19 




BOILER MAKERS. 


18d0 

1903 


10.2594 
.2848 


|$0.1695 
1 .1719 


$0.0986 $0.1417 
.1123 .1465 


$0.0742 
.0753 


59.26 
66.24 


54.06 
63.67 


64.66 
60.00 


63.06 
61.50 


60.06 
60.00 


BRICKLAYERS. 


1|66 

1903 


10.4316 
.6471 


$0.1767 
.2062 


$0.1103 
.1328 


$0.1277 
.1326 


$0.0700 
.0645 


63.22 
47.83 


62.67 
61.83 


5.75 
66.60 


63.60 
63.00 


62.06 
62.00 


CARPENTERS. 


1890 

1903 


10.2713 
.3694 


$0.1690 
.2028 


$0.1026 
.1301 


$0.1644 $0.0713 I 66.94 
.1644 .0712 1 49.41 


62.67 
50.17 


56.41 
66.30 


60.66 
60.00 


64.67 
64.73 


COMPOSITORS. 


18M..... 
1903 


$0.3980 
.4467 


$0.1672 
.1795 


$0.1066 
.1411 


$0.1207 
.1303 


$0.0788 
.0965 


63.16 
49.81 


64.33 57.46 
60.67 61.08 


66.66 
60.00 


60.66 
64.00 


HOD CARRIERS. 


1890 

1903.... 


$0.2269 
.2863 


$0.1217 
.1260 


$0.0676 
.0849 


$0.0966 
.0966 


$0.0471 
(4) 


62.78 
47.98 


62.67 
61.83 


66.76 
69.60 


66.66 
63.91 


62.66 
(4) 


IRON MOLDERS. 


I6W..... 
1903 


$0.2640 
.3036 


$0.1676 
.1787 


10.1009 
(4) 


$0.1119 
.1310 


.i§«2 


5d.5i 

66.80 


54.66 
68.67 


66.00 

(4) 


60.06 
60.00 


60*00 


LABORERS, GENERAL. 


1690 

1903 


$0.1507 
.1676 


$0.0948 
.1019 


$0.0641 
.0797 


$0.0966 
.0965 


$0.0624 
.0549 


5d.02 
56.13 


54.17 
62.60 


56.66 
56.36 


66.06 
60.00 


63.06 
63.00 


MACHINISTS. 


1890 

1903 


$0.2413 
.2709 


$0.1634 
.1677 


$0.0973 
.1310 


$0.1266 
.1326 




59.52 
66.12 


54.00 
53.67 


64.66 
60.00 


61.60 
61.60 





PAINTERS, HOUSE. 


1890 

1903 


$0.2680 
.3460 


$0.1664 
.1774 


$0.0934 
.1194 


$0.1231 
.1256 


$0.0603 
.0667 


55.23 
48.89 


54.33 
51.00 


56.60 
66.25 


60.00 
60.00 


66.00 
66.00 


PLUMBERS. 


1890 

1903 


$0.3464 |$0.1767 
.4371 1 .2027 


$0.0946 
.1148 


$0.1601 
.1501 


$0.0793 
.0784 


64.33 

48.97 


60.00 
49.17 


59.76 
56.68 


63.00 
64.00 


60.00 
60.00 


STONE MASONS. 


1896 

1903 


$0.3722 
.4486 


$0.1774 
.2078 


$0.1103 
.1328 


$0.1404 
.1448 


$0.0700 
.0845 


54.64 
49.54 


51.00 
60.17 


59.76 
56.60 


66.00 
66.00 


62.00 
62.00 



(1) The warn and hours of labor shown for the United States are for blacksmiths in the foundry 
and machine snop industry. 

^2) The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for carpenters in the 
building industry. 

I The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for compositors, newspaper. 
I No data obtained. 
, _ ; The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for iron molders in the foundry 
and machine shop industry. 

(6) The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for laborers in the building 
industry. 

(7) The wages and hours of labor shown for the United States are for machinists in the foundry 
and machine shop indtistry. 
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The leading wine drinking countries of the world are in this order: Prance, 
Portugal, Spain, Italy, Switzerland; the leading beer drinking countries are: 
Belgium, the United Kingdom, Germany, Denmark, Austria; the leading 
countries in the consumption (per capita) of absolute alcohol are: Prance, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Denmark, Spam, Italy, Austria, Germany and the 
United Kingdom. The countries consuming the least alcohol per capita are; 
Canada and Norway, Russia, New Zealand, the United States and Holland. 
The use of wine is on the increase in Belgium, Prance, Germany, Norway. Spain, 
Sweden and the United Kingdom. It is on the decrease in Austria, Canada, 
Holland, Hungary, Italy, New Zealand and the United States. 

The use of beer is on the increase in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Prance, 
Germany, Hungary, New Zealand, Norway, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom and the United States. It is on the decrease in Canada and 
Italy. 

The use of spirits is on the increase in Austria, Belgium, Denmark, Prance, 
Germany and the United Kingdom. It is on the decrease in Canada, Holland, 
Italy, New Zealand, Norway, Portugal, Russia, Spain, Switzerland and the 
United States. 

The use of all three is on the increase in Belgium, Prance and Germany. 
The use of all three is on the decrease in Canada and Italy. 

TEMPERANCE AND ECONOMICS. 

The above figures show that of the great commercial and manufacturing 
countries of the world, the United States has by far the lowest per capita con- 
sumption of alcohol. The per capita consumption of the United Kingdom and 
Germany is twice, and that of France three times that of the United States. 
It is impossible to disassociate this fact from that of the growing economic 
superiority of the United States. See also "Pood and Economics." 

CAUSES OF POVERTY. 

These are very various and of them various views are taken. Professor 
A. G. Warner, in his "American Charities" (1894) has collected and tabtdated 
the findings of a large number of investigations of the causes of actual cases of 
poverty in the United States, England, and Germany. He includes in his table 
practically all the findings, as to actual cases of poverty, made in a scientific 
way by trained investigators prior to 1894. His table embodies the results of 
investigations by the charity organization societies of Baltimore, Buffalo, and 
New York City, the associated charities of Boston and Cincinnati; the studies of 
Charles Booth in Stepney and St. Pancras parishes in London; the statements 
of Bdhmert (Artnenwesen in 76 Deutschen Stadten) for 76 German cities, pub- 
lished in 1886. It will be seen that here, if anjrwhere, we have a scientific 
analysis of the facts of the case. The conclusions, and especially the averages 
of even this table, however, should not be used without reading the explanations 
that follow it. The table is on the opposite page, quoting, only Professor 
Warner's percentages. 

Of this table Professor Warner says : (pp 36, 37) : 

" The first duty of one presenting such a table as this is to indicate clearly what it does not 
show. It deals, as already indicated, only with the exciting causes of poverty; and yet this fact is 
not kept clearly in mind, even by careful workers 

"Probably nothing in the tables of the causes of poverty, as ascertained by cold counting, will 
more surprise the average reader than the fact that intemperance is held to be the chief cause in only 
from one-fifteenth to one-fifth of the cases, and that where an attempt is made to learn in how 
many cases it had a contributorv influence, its presence cannot be traced at all in more than 28.1 
per cent, of the cases." (See Intemperance.) Professor Warner sums up the case by sajdng: 
'The general conclusion regarding dnnk as a cause of poverty is sufficiently well formulated by 
Mr. Booth. 'Of drink in all its combinations, adding to every trouble, undermining every effort 
after good, destro^dng the home and cursing the young lives of the childbren, the stories tell enough. 
It does not stand m apparent chief cause in as many cases as sickness and old age; but if it were not 
for drink, aokness and old age could be better met.' " 
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SOCIALISM m THB WORLD. 



OOUI«TBIB8 



Vote 



Sooialistam 


National 


Legidaturas' 


81 out of 307 


4710- 


- 584 


1011" 


" 878" 


38"" 


" 166 




" 386 


32 " 


" 608 


27i»- 


" 670 


2 " 


" 167 


8 " 


- 100 


16 " 


" 114 


14 - 


" 230 


1 " 


" 130 


6 " 


" 117 



Socialist 
Journals 



Germany (1903) . 
France (1902) . . . 



Austria-Hungary (1901) . 

Belgium (1904) 

United States (1904) .... 

Italy (1904) 

Great Britain (1906) 

Switieriand (1905) 

Netherlands (1905) 

Denmark (1908) 

Sweden (1906) 

8ervia(1903) 

Norway (19(6) 

Spain (1906) 

Bulgana (19()0) 

Argentina (1903) 

Canada (1906) 



Totals 

AustraUaL. P.M 

Great Britain, Labor . 



Total. 



8.006.000 

863,1591 

780.000 

500.000> 

442,402 

301.525 

106.612* 

100.000* 

65.743 

55,479 

30.000> 

30,000« 

24,774 

15,000 

10,000^ 

5,000^ 

2,867« 



6,340,561 



342,196" 



255 out of 4,447 
23 •* •• 75 
43 " •• 670" 



6,682,757 



321 out of 5,192 



159 
45 

107 
53 
40 
92 
4 
5 
52 
56 
33 



17 

12 

9 

2 

1 



687" 



1 A general election will take place in the Spring of the present srear. 

a Estimated. In 1904, when elections were held in half the parliamentary districts, the 
Socialists polled 302,771 votes. 

> Estimated. It is impossible to tell what part of the labor vote cast in the recent election 
is purely Socialist. This is the estimate of the Labor Leader (English). See note 13. 

^Estimated. 

fi Estimated. The full returns of the recent general election have not yet been pubUshed 

his country. The enrolled membership of the Socialist party was 64,835 in 1904, but tms would 

include a considerable number of non-voters. 



in this country. The enrolled membership of the Sooalist party was 64,835 in 1904, but 
"able number of non-voters. 
A general election has since been held (1905), but no returns are at hand. 



* Estimated. 

7 Estimated. 

>As in England, candidates must bear the cost of the election. Socialist candidates were 
nominated in but five parliamentary districts. 

*In Second House of bicameral legislatures. 

><* Including those calling themselves Socialist Radicals of various kinds, there are 115. 

11 In Houses of Austria and of Hungary. 

" Twenty-eight were elected in 1904, but only half the districts voted. 

'» Estimate of the Labor Leader. Of these only 1 (Will Thome) was elected as a strict party 
Socialist, representing the Social Democratic Federation, but 7 belong to the Independent Labor 
Party, which is esrolicitly Socialistic, and 13 more belong to the Letbor Representative (Committee 
which is practically Socialistic, ana 6 more still are Fabian or Economic Socialkts^ elected as 
RacQcals. The strict Labor Group in Parliament is 43, while 1 Irish Unionist, 5 Insh Nation- 
alists and 16 Liberals call themselves also Labor men, and many more largely favor Socialist 
measures. The S. D. F. vote, 32,316 in 9 districts. 

^* The Australian Labor Party is largely, though not strictly, a Socialist party. 



MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN THE UNITED STATES. 

BY M. N. BAKER, C. E., ASSOCIATE EDITOR ENGINEERING NEWS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

With the single exception of water-works, the United States is far behind 
Great Britain in municipal ownership. In Great Britain miinicipal gas and 
electric lighting plants and municipal street railways are common and are 
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increasing in numbers. In addition, British mtmicipalities are latinching many 
other kinds of undertakings rarely or never provided by the cities and towns of 
America. 

The water- works of nearly all the large cities, and of 55 to 60 per cent, of all 
cities and towns of the United States, are municipally owned. Next in order 
come electric lighting plants, but many of these do no commercial lighting; that 
is, they light public streets and buildings only. We have 25 to 30 municipal gas 
plants, a few ferries, and one or two municipal street railway systems. So far 
as revenue-producing works subject to francnise are concerned, this practically 
closes the hst. 

Of sewerage systems, generally supposed to be wholly municipal, there are a 
few owned and operated by private companies, under franchises and for profit: 
notably, Atlantic City, N. J.; Wilmington, N. C; Natchez, Miss.; Shreveport, 
La., and Leadville, Colo. Other instances of privately-owned sewers, generally 
short lines] which are often cooperative rather than profit-making enterprises, 
bringthe total mmiber of systems and partial systems up to, perhaps, fifty. 

Early in 1902, I tempted to take a cross-section, so to speak, of municipal 
ownership in all places in the United States, which in 1900 had populations of 
3,000 or over. I showed, in "The Mntticipal Year Book" of the date named, what 
public services existed in each of the 1,524 cities and towns, and sunmaarized the 
ownership: (1) for the whole country; (2) by population groups; and (3) by 
geographical groups. I also tabulated the ownership by cities, arranged in size 
from greatest to least, thus forming a convenient means of comparing the owner- 
ship status of a given city with that of all others in the country of about the 
same size. 

The space here available permits reprinting only one of the tables just 
named, as follows : 

MUNICIPAL AND PRIVATE OWNERSHIP IN 1902, IN 1,524 CITIES AND TOWNS 
HAVING POPULATIONS OF 3,000 OR MORE IN 1900. 





Water- 
works 


Sewers 


Electric 
Ughts 


Gm 
works 


Street 
railways 


Tele- 
phones 


Plaow reporting svstoTTis 


1,476 

766 

661 

33 

14 

1 

46 

3 


1.096 

1,045 

42 

5 

4" 

411 
17 


1.471 

193 

1,190 

86 

2 

1 

61 

2 


981 
20 

956 
3 
2 


928 

1 

927 


1.466 


piS. .!^r!T^ \?^^ . :::::::: 







1,465 


Botli Dul^lic and comnanv. . . 




Joint 






Ownerehip not siven 




1 


None 


533 
10 


689 

7 


43 


No report 


15 







Central heating stations, not included in the foregoing table, were reported 
as existing in 119 cities and towns of 3,000 population and upwards, while a few 
in still smaller places were known to exist. Thus central heating stations, for 
the commercial sup{)ly of heat to houses and places of business, existed in at 
least as many towns in the year 1902 as there were water-works (122) in the year 
1860. All but one of the central heating stations were owned by private companies, 
and the exception (Webster City, la. j was chiefly for suppljring public buudings. 
Most of the central heating stations are combined with electric light or railway 
systems, utilizing exhaust which would otherwise go to waste. Six companies 
hiad combined central heating, gas, electric lighting and street railway plants. 

Although having little direct bearing upon what is commonly understood as 
the mtmicipal ownership (question, the following table is suggestive as showing 
in part how the municipalities of the United States (3,000 or more of population) 
are attempting to meet the varied wants of their citizens: 
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NUMBER OF CITIES AND TOWNS REPORTING (iN 1902) THAT THEY OWNED PARKS, 
PLAYGROUNDS, GYMNASIUMS, MARKETS, CEMETERIES AND WHARVES. 

PLACES REPORTING. 



OROUPS OP BTATK8 


AU 
places 


Parks 


Play- 
grounds 


Gymna- 
siums' 


Mar- 
kets 


Ceme- 
teries 


Wharves 


New Kncland 


234 
337 
116 

97 
382 
156 
132 

71 


126 

141 

40 

38 

201 

100 

64 

38 


61 
89 
11 
13 
41 
16 
9 
7 


2 

1 
1 

"2 


3 

36 

26 

19 

28 

9 

8 

1 


78 
24 
38 
27 
97 
36 
36 
16 


2 


Middle 


20 


South Atlantic 


10 


South Central 


11 


North Central 


15 


Northwestern 


1 


Southwestern. 


2 


Pacific 


5 






TotaL 


1,624 


747 


187 


6 


129 


347 


66 







' Boston and Cambridge, Mass; New York City (school); Savannah, Ga.; Marion, Ind.; 
Muskegon, Mich. 

MUNICIPAL OWNERSHIP IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

The (English) Municipal Year Book for 1904, summarizes the Report on 
Municipal Trading made in 1903 by the Joint Committee of Parliament. On 
March 31, 1902, there were carried on by municipal boroughs in England and 
Wales. 193 water works, 97 gas works, 102 electric plants, 29 tramway*, 
owned and worked by municipahties, sixteen tramways, owned but not worked 
by municipalities, 228 markets, 138 baths and wash houses, 143 burial grounds, 
24 working class dwellings, undertakings, 43 piers, docks, etc., and 16 other 
reproductive imdertakings. 

The total capital, inclusive of borrowed capital, provided by the muni- 
cipalities, was $605,861,860. Of this, $585,164,615 was borrowed, and $81,- 
232,595 had been paid back. The average annual income was $65,203,555 and 
the average annual operating expenses, $41,143,530. An annual average of 
$966,370 was set aside for depreciation, and the average annual amounts paid 
on principal and interest were $6,322,720 and $14,879,530 respectively, leaving 
a net annual average profit of $1,891,405. There was, however, a loss of $1,- 
467,190 on baths and wash houses, burial grounds, working-class dwellmgs, 
harbors, docks, etc., not intended to be remunerative, so that on the municipal 
gas works, water works, electric plants, tramways, and markets there was, 
after allowing for depreciation and interest a net profit of $3,362,595. 

SOME RESULTS. 

Water, — A good and cheap supply is given to the public, and improved 
public health. 

Gas. — ^The municipal charge averages 2s. 8d., as against 2s. lid. of the 
companies. In many towns street lightmg is free. 

Tramways. — -The one year's working of municipal tramways shows an 
increase of 182 miles of lines, an increase of net revenue per track mile of £327, 
an increase of 226,000,000 passengers, and an increase of 35,000,000 miles run. 

MUNICIPAL GAS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

BY PROF. EDWARD W. BEMIS, CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

*' Brown's Directory of American Gas Companies for 1904," which is the 
standard compilation in this country upon gas companies, gives the following 
information upon municipal gas works. 
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UNITED STATES 



il)Candle power. 
2}Gros8 price. 
3)Now 76 cents. 
4) Now 80 cents. 
5) Natural gas at 18 cents and 20 cents is mostly x^ed for fuel purposes. 
6)Now $1.20. 
7)$1.60 in 1903-4. 
8)In 1903-4 sales were 20,000,000 feet, and price for light $1.35. 

It will be observed that according to this table there were two plants in 
California; one in Minnesota and Kentucky; two in Ohio; one in West Virginia; 
j&ve in Virginia and four in Massachusetts, or a total in the United States of 
sixteen; while there are seven in Canada. Only six, however, Duluth, Minn., 
Hamilton, Ohio, Wheeling, W. Va., Richmond, Va., and Holyoke, Mass., reach 
a district of over twenty thousand inhabitants, while only Wheeling, Richmond 
and Holyoke sell over 100,000,000 feet, although Duluth sold 85,000,000. 

Since these figures were compiled, however, by Brown's Directory, there 
has been some increase of sales in most of the companies. 

The United States census for 1900 contains a bulletin on gas (No. 123) from 
which certain interesting computations have been made. The average sales 
of the 877 private companies covered by the report was 77,770,000 feet, and of 
the 15 municipal plants 32,330,000 feet. The cost, however, of the private 
plants was placed at $3.58 per thousand feet of sales, and the capitalization, 
that is. the stocks, bonds and notes of the private plants were returned 
at $8.45. 

Although the public plants were only 42 per cent, as large in the matter of 
sales as the private plants, their average price was only 93 cents per thousand 
feet as compared with $1.04 in the private plants. 
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The following table gives certain additional information computed from 
the census rettuns: 

COST, ETC., PBR 1 000 PBBT OP SALES. 



DMCBIPTION 


PUBLIC PLANTS 


PBITATX PLANTS 


Net cost of material 


CenU 
21.23 

7.36 
22.07 

0.07 
60.63 

2.44 
63.07 
03.00 
20.03 


CenU 
24.33 


fla]nrif4T , , 


7.84 


Waces 


18.63 


lfifu>(il]AiMH>iifi exDODflM. fuoh aff lecal claimn. etc 


16.68 


Total eo&t, save taxen 


67.38 


Taxee ,,,.,.,,,,,,,.,,,,, 


5.33 


Total cost and taxes 


72.71 


Price 


103.50 


Profits 


30.70 







BSpace forbids more than a passing reference to three or four plants. 
' Duluth Minn., bought her gas and electric light plant at the begiiming of 
1899. At that time the price for lij?hting was $1.90, and for fuel $1.00, and the 
sales were only 20,000,000 feet. There was a deficit of $5,683 the first year of 
city operation, 1899, after paying operation and interest charges. During 
1903, however, although by successive reductions, the price for light had become 
$1.00 as weU as for fuel, and the sales had increased to 73,686,000 feet and the 
excess of receipts above operating expenses and interest was $4,584.00. The 
sales have since increased so that in 1904 they were about 95,000,000 feet, 
while the price has fallen to 90 cents for light, and 75 cents for fuel. Deprecia- 
tion is taken care of in the "repair and renewal account." The net cost at the 
works owing to increase in the price of coal and oil, remained the same in 1903 
that it had been in 1899, to-wit, 47 cents, but because of the increased sales the 
distribution expenses fell from 24 cents to 14 cents per thousand feet, and the 
interest charges from 55 cents to 24 cents, so that the total cost fell from $1.26 
to 85 cents, and have gone still lower since 1903. 

Some of the plants, like Henderson and Wheeling, having paid for their 
plants out of earmngs in years past, do not attempt to earn interest on them, 
but furnish gas free for public tises and frequently for hospitals. 
; *; Danville, Va., is an adnurably manajg^ed plant, which has a net profit of 
over 7 per cent, on the investment if we include the value of the gas used for 
public purposes, although the price is only $1.00 and the plant is necessarily 
small. 

The operating expenses and earnings in Richmond are only 52 cents per 
thousand feet of sales. The price is kept at $1.00, and the remaining 48 cents 
is devoted to the furnishing of gas for public uses and to the pa3rment of cash 
into the city treasury. Up to January 1 1904, the plant had not only paid for 
the entire cost of the plant, but has given the city $845,000 in cash and $40,000 
interest yearly since 1896 on the supposed value of the investment. 

Holyoke, Mass., took possession of its gas and electric light plants December 
15, 1902, after an expense and litigation under the Massachusetts law of about 
$120,000, while the cost to the private company for litigation was about $200,000. 
This law is apparently intended to render the acquisition of a private lighting 
plant as difficult and costly as possible. Nevertheless, the profits of the gas 
works have already been such as to warrant the reduction made last year from 
$1.35 to $1.20. In nearly every State where municipal gas works are found, 
the price is considerably less than the average price of the private plants of the 
same size in the same State and section. Some of these plants would show 
much better results if free from the spoils system, and if better sustained by the 
city coimcils. Others are very well situated in most respects, and in nearly 
every case there is no agitation for a return to private ownership. 
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GERMAN MUNICIPALITIES. 

DR. WILMS ERSTBR BURGBRMEISTER, POSBN. 

In the United States new cities are still laid out after the old system of 
straight lines and rectangles, irrespective of traffic conditions and topography, 
and with no general plan. In G^many to-day everything is planned with 
a view to general harmony. Factory, business and housing districts are con- 
formed to special needs. The height of the houses in proportion to the width 
of the street, and the utilization of building sites are restricted to admit light 
and air. Ordinances govern the height of rooms, the number of windows 
per room, substantial construction, etc. The pavement of the streets is suited 
to the character of the surrounding neighborhood. 

Careful attention is given to the future erection of public buildings, play- 
grounds and recreation centers. Artistic effect is always sought. 

Municipal building here takes the initiative and influences private enter- 
prise. When property is bought for building purposes, the plans showing 
the front of the building to be erected must be submitted to tne authorities 
for approval. The disfigurement of street fronts by bill-boards is regulated. 

Sewage pipes receive street drainage as well as house sewage. Some 
cities separate the drainage from the sewage system. Pij^es conduct the 
sewage outside of the dty limits and utilize or dispose of it in various ways. 
Berlin and Breslau carry it through fields, where it is used for fertilizing and 
mantiring. In other cities the pipes empty into rivers after their contents 
have been clarified. This process is costly and difficult, forcing the towns to 
acquire large areas to fertilize them with this waste. 

The larger cities have, almost without exception, hygienic institutes 
where all questions relating to the public health of the city are studied. The 
interest of the authorities m the promotion of public health has led to a con- 
siderable decrease in mortality during the last decade. In the seventies the 
death rate was 35 to 40 per thousand; to-day the average has decreased to 20 
per thousand. In cases of contagious diseases prompt notice to the Board 
of Health is compulsory. All premises are disinfected by the Board of Health 
and the poorer classes are not charged for fumigation. In some cities, as 
for instance, Posen, disinfection is free for all classes. 

The inspection of foods, such as milk, butter and meat, is in charge of 
the Board of Health. 

Public swimming and shower baths are provided. 

Consumptives are cared for in homes for consumptives, and persons suf- 
fering with incipient consumption are sent to forest colonies. Those unable to 
gay K>r treatment are placed in these institutions at the expense of the city or 
tate. Asylums are provided for the feeble-minded. Anyone, who on accoimt 
of illness or incapacity cannot support himself, receives rehef from the Poor 
Department, in case the sickness, old age, invalidity and accident insurance 
does not provide for his maintenance or the support received is insufficient. 

The departments of education of the various communities and cities pro- 
vide public, elementary and high schools. Special schools and institutes 
give courses in the building trade and machine-shop training. Cities engaged 
in special industries, such as textile, ceramic, woodwork, etc., have special schools. 
There are further arts and crafts schools for women. When the public school 
education of the child is completed, the continuation school must be attended 
etc. In the upper grades the girls are taught cooking. 

For the laboring classes, people's restaurants and coffee houses are opened, 
which, at the same time, serve as substitutes for the saloons. 

For instruction and information in legal matters, many cities maintain 
bureaus and consulting stations. 

Even the very smallest city runs its own slaughter house. Every slaughter- 
house has a special department for the microscopic examination of pork. 
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Nearly aU c ities own their own waterworks. 

Gas plants are in most cases owned by the city. These add largely to 
the city's income. 

Tne water supply is not regarded by the city as a business enterprise, 
inasmuch as a higher rate wotild interfere with its free constmiption. The cost 
to German cities for maintaining waterworks is greater than in American 
cities, therefore the rates charged are somewhat higher, and the average con- 
sumption consequently less. 

Electric lighting plants are only partl)^ munici{)alized. The tendency in 
this respect is, however, in favor of municipalization. Cities are urged to 
eiect plants where as yet no electric lighting plants exist, even to erect such 
plants in competition with private enterprises. Competitive plants may be 
successfully started where private plants are operated by withdrawing from 
the corporation the privilege of using the steets for conducting electricity 
either above or under ground. 

Street railways are only partially municipalized. In many cities these 
are operated by private corporations. These corporations then receive fran- 
chises from the cities to lay tracks and, in return for this privilege, they in the 
first place maintain part of the street in proper condition, and, secondly, pay 
the city annually either a certain stipulated sum, or a fixed percentage of the 
earnings. Many cities reserve the right to determine the fares to be charged. 

Almost every city has its own municipal theatre, and most of the large 
cities have their own concert halls, conductor and orchestra. 

Ever)nvhere, in large cities and small towns, the authorities have expert 
economists working out the social, industrial and economic problems con- 
fronting the cities in every phase of human progress. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

PREPARED BY MRS. CARRIE C. CATT, VICE-PRESIDENT OP THE NATIONAL 
AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. — UNITED STATES. 

In the United States women possess suffrage upon equal terms with men at 
all elections in four States; in Wyoming, establishea in 1869; in Colorado, 1893; 
in Utah, 1895; ^^^ ^ Idaho, 1896. 

In Kansas, women possess school suffrage established in 186 z, and municipal 
suffrage, 1887. 

In nineteen additional States, women possess school suffrage; in Michigan 
and Minnesota, established in 1875; in New Hampshire and Oregon, 1878; in 
Massachusetts, 1879; in New York and Vermont, 1880; in Nebraska, 1883; in 
Wisconsin, 1885; in Washington, 1886; in Arizona, Montana, New Jersey, 
North Dakota and South Dakota, 1887; ^ Illinois, 189 1; in Connecticut, 
1893; ^ Ohio, 1894; in Oklahoma, 1904. 

Two additional States permit women to vote upon the issuance of municipal 
bonds; Montana, established in 1887; Iowa, 1894. 

Louisiana gave all women taxpayers the suffrage upon all questions of 
public expenditure in 1898. 

Either full or fractional suffrage for women exists in twenty-six States. 

AUSTRALIA. 

There are in Australia three distinct classes of suffrage, municipal, parlia- 
mentary and federal. Women were given municipal suffrage in New South 
Wales m 1867; in Victoria, 1869; in West Australia, 187 1; in New Zealand, 
1877; in South Australia, 1880; in Tasmania, 1884. 

Parliamentary suffrage was extended to women of New Zealand in 1893; ^ 
South Australia, 1895; in West Australia, 1900; in New South Wales, 1902; 
in Tasmania, 1903; in Queensland, 1905. 
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In 1902, the first Federal Parliament extended the federal suffrage to all 
women in Atistralia upon the same terms as men. All women in Australia, 
therefore, upon the same terms as men, enjoy full mtmicipal and federal suffrage, 
and the women of West Australia, South Australia, and New South Wales pos- 
sess all forms of suffrage. The women of Victoria do not possess the par- 
liamentary suffrage. New Zealand is not federated, and hence there is no 
federal suffrage there ; women and men vote upon equal terms in all elections. 

OTHER COUNTRIES. 

In the Isle of Man and Pitcaim Island, women have full suffrage. In 
England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, women vote for all elective officers, 
except members of Parliament. In 18^8, women engaged in commerce in 
Prance were given the right to vote for judges of the tribunals of commerce. 
In Sweden, women vote for all elective officers, except representatives in 
Parliament; also, indirectly for members of the House of Lords. In Norway, 
women vote for all officers, except members of Parliament. In Russia, 
women householders vote for all elective officers and on all local matters 
for which men are permitted to vote; in Finland, for all elective officers. 
Property-holding women in Westphalia, Schleswig-Holstein, and Bnmswick 
may vote by proxy at local elections, and for members of provisional 
diets. Women who are land proprietors may vote in Bohemia by proxy for 
members of the Imperial Parliament and the local diet. In Saxon v, women 
vote on the same terms as men; married women by proxy, a single woman 
directly. Women have municipal suffrage in Moravia by proxy. In Austria- 
Hungary, they vote by proxy for elective officers. In Croatia and Dalmatia, 
women vote at local elections in person. In Italy, widows with property vote 
by proxy for members of Parliament. In Prussia, women vote by proxjr at 
elections and for members of provincial diets, and in Luxemburg for municipal 
officers and members of the legislature also. In Switzerland, women real estate 
owners have local suffrage in the canton of Berne. In Roumania, women tax- 
payers have municipal suffrage by proxy. 

THE SERVANT GIRL QUESTION. 

AN INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM A GERMAN VIEW TRANSLATED PROM KURSCHNER's 

"JAHRBUCH," 1902. 

The social and economic independence of the lower classes has grown greatly 
in the last fifty years. The old slave or feudal relation between employer and 
employee has disappeared, but with its disappearance new problems have 
arisen, and these are essentially the same in all civilized countries. The servant 
girl question is international. On every hand the charge of bad servants and of 
mability to obtain servants is met bv the countercharge of imfeeling employers 
and of preference for other forms of industry. Only by the cooperative action 
of employers and employees can the problem be solved. 

In Germany, in the last twenty years, the wages of female servants have 
doubled and trebled. Servant girls are beginning to assert equal rights 
with their employers and to demand fine clothes, amusements, and advan- 
tages. Many young girls infinitely prefer low wages with free evenings in some 
other form of industry to high wages but no freedom in domestic service. 
Mistresses can only in part better this by furnishing servants with cheerful, 
healthy rooms, instead of dark, stuffy comers as sleeping places, and by being 
on more friendly terms with their servants, calling out more willing service. 

In England, with its big mansions and pretentious housekeeping, there is 
much more division of labor. Each servant has a special duty to perform 

{punctually and thoroughly. In such cases everything runs smoothly. In the 
ower classes, however, conditions are as bad as in other countries. Wages 
are from $100 to $150 per year. The food is the same among such classes for 
maid and mistress, and yet discontent reigns on both sides, 
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In France, the servant question is perhaps sadder than in any other country. 
Few Parisian girls go into service. The servant girls, are mainly ^Is torn the 
country, brought, young and innocent, thrown into a vortex of vice and dissi- 
pation, mingling with people of all ages and of both sexes. The result is in very 
many insUmces moral downfall, and in most cases with no redress. The code 
Napoleon forbids inquiry into paternity. The morals of French servants are in 
o ther ways the lowest. Commissions or the keeping by the servants for themselves 
of a little amount from each purchase they make for tneir employers are universal. 
The girls are paid from $5 to $8 in the middle classes and from $12 to $20 among 
the well to do. 

In America, the land of freedom, servants have always been given more 
advantages and a certain amount of freedom. 

In New York City, the dearth of female servants and the unwillingness of 
girls to enter service has been in part met by the employment of men, and 
schools and classes have been started to train good and wilfing girls to effective 
service. Girls so trained can command good wages and among the wealthy are 
given separate rooms, days and afternoons "out, and the right of entertaining 
niends. A Houshold Economic Association undert^Uces to train servants and 
hire them out by the hour or day. The association is responsible for the pay- 
ment of the wa^es, and all complaints are made to it. 

In Austraha, few, if any, will take service. Paid housework has to be done 
by outside labor, just as caipets are cleansed by carpet cleaning companies. 
The result is said to be satisfactory. 

American Notes. (See Social Progress for 1904.) 

According to an investigation made by Professor Lucy M. Salmon, the 
average weekly cash wage to domestic servants was for women, $3.23, and for 
men, $6.93 (though 40 per cent, of the men did not receive board and lodging 
besides and were largely on the Pacific Coast). In 245 Massachusetts homes 
the servants' average daily time on call was 12} hotirs and on duty 10}. 

The main difficulty of the Servant Question lies in the fact that for young, 
intelligent, healthy women there is a steadily increasing demand in occupations 
more mviting than domestic service. Ordmary mistresses, therefore, under the 
present system^ must increasingly look forward to obtaining as household ser- 
vants only the inefficient or the old. It is inevitable. On domestic service as 
now conducted there is a stigma. Till people are willing to marry or regard 
cooks and housemaids on an equality with ^Is in offices, stores and factories, 
girls will prefer such life to domestic service, even at lower pay. Domestic 
service, moreover, even in the best homes, usually implies constant submission 
to one person's will, and constant confinement, except, perhaps, for one "evening 
out" a week. In the store or the factory, girls almost alwa3rs have all their 
evenings and Sundays perfectly free, and when at work are with others under 
fixed regulations rather than under a personal master. Almost anybody would 
prefer such a measure of freedom, even with low pay, to higher pay and less 
freedom. The way out, therefore, seems to be to put domestic service not on a 

gersonal but on a professional basis, and hire people to come in for certain 
ours and do certain work, in the way offices are now cleaned. 

BEQUESTS AND GIFTS. 

According to records kept and published by various papers, particularly 
The Chicago Tribune and The World Almanac, the large benefactions of 1904, 
not including those of less than $5,000, or other property, amounted to over 
$88,000,000, 

Bequests and Gifts for 1901 $107,000,000 

• 1902 94,000.000 

1903 77,000.000 

1904 88.000 000 

• 1893-1904 696.000,000 
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THE SOCIAL EVIL. 

Abridged from the report prepared under the direction of "The Committee 
of Fifteen/' New York Cfty, 1902. 

Trading in vice has in late years had a rapid development in New York City. 
The Raines Law, reqtiiring saloons to become "hotels," has given opportunity 
and a cloak of attractiveness and ease to prostitution. The appearance of the 
"cadet," (who makes money by seducing girls and placing them in houses of 
prostitution) is but one link between the tenements and the evil trade. The 
partnership between some of the Police Department and the keepers of evil 
nouses has given immunity from arrest in exchange for a share in the profits. 
"When a house containing not more than ten inmates, excltisive of the pro- 
prietress, and known as a ^fty-cent house' could afford to pay an initiation fee 
of $600 to the wardsman and $50 a month for the privilege of continuing in this 
illegal occupation tmmolested, an estimate can be tbrmed as to the amount of 
trade whicn must be carried on within." In one precinct not over a mile 
square, there were, in 1900, about forty such houses, and sixty well known 
centers of prostitution in tenement houses. There are no trustworthy statistics 
in existence for New York City generally. The report declares that exi)erience 
teaches tmmistakably that a system of regulation of vice as practiced in most 
European continental cities is no radical or adequate remedy for the evil even 
in its merely physical aspect. The recommendation of the committee says: 
" The better housing for the poor, purer forms of amusement, the raising of the 
conditions of labor, especially of female labor, better moral education, minors 
more and more withdrawn from the clutches of vice by means of reformatories, 
the spread of contagion checked by more adeqtiate hospital accommodations, 
the evil itself tmceasmgly condemned by public opinion as a sin against morality 
and Dunished as a crime, with stringent penalties whenever it takes the form of a 
public nuisance — these are the methods of dealing with it upon which the 
members of the committee have united." Notes to the report quote Lecour as 
estimating in the seventies 30,000 in Paris, of whom 4,000 are registered: the 
registered at present are 6,000. MuUer, in 1867, estimated 20,000 in Vienna; 
Neiman. in 1890, estimated 50,000 in Berlin; in London are to be found the 
greatest number "trained for prostitution from earliest childhood." 

In 1893, Elbridge T. Gerry and Superintendent B3rmes both estimated the 
prostitutes of New York City at 40,000. Mr. Goodchild say^ that as it is 
estimated that for every fallen woman there are ^ve fallen men, this would mean 
more than half the men of the city ; but prostitutes in that city are not supported 
by residents alone. There is no reason tor believing that New York is worse than 
other American cities in proportion to their size. Recent agitation in almost 
all American cities has much reduced the outward manifestations of the evil. 
The Prefect of Police of Paris was quoted in 1893 as estimating 100,000 prosti- 
tutes in that city. An investigation in 1888 in Massachusetts of 3,866 prosti- 
tutes, found 1,236 with no previous occupation (home life), 1,155 formerly 
servants, 505 dressmakers ana seamstresses, 292 from factories, 126 from stores 
or offices, 52 from the stage. 

TUBERCULOSIS. 

LIVINGSTON FARRAND. 

Tuberculosis is recognized as the most important single cause of death, 
not only in the United States, but in Europe, as well. It is estimated that 
the deaths from this disease in the civilized world amount to more than 1,000,000 
yearly. In the United States there are probably 150,000 deaths every year 
from tuberculosis, and when it is remembered that the majority of these occur 
between the aees of 15 and 45, the economic significance is evident. It has 
been estimated that the economic loss to the United States is at least $330,- 
000,000 per annum. The fact that tuberculosis is now universally admitted 
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to be a preventable disease, has, in the last ten years, caused the organization 
of a crt^ade against this plague, which bids fair to produce striking results 
in the way of r^uction of its prevalence and death rate within a comparatively 
^ort time. 

There are, at present, organizations of great efficiency in Great Britain, 
Germany, France, Denmark, Switzerland, and the United States. Organ- 
izations on national lines also exist in Italy, Austria, Belgium, Spain, and 
Portugal. In Norway the Government is taking an active J>art in the control 
of tuberculosis, and tne same is true, to a lesser degree, of Sweden. In South 
America anti-tuberculosis leagues exist in Brazil, Argentine, Chili, Uruguay, 
Paraguay, Bolivia, and Equador. A league has also been established in Cuba. 
In the United States, the National Association for the Study and Prevention 
of Tuberculosis is pushing the work of organization in all parts of the cotmtry. 
There are now 8 state associations, with numerous others in process of form- 
ing, while the local associations or committees for fighting the disease are or- 
ganizing constantly. 

A marked impettis has been given to the movement by the holding of 
international congresses of tuberculosis, of which there have now been several, 
the most successful having been those in London, in 1901, and in Paris, in 
1905. The next will be held in Washington, in 1908. In connection with 
these congresses, exhibitions of great magmtude have been formed, which show, 
in a grapmic way, the conditions which exist in the civilized world, and the 
steps that are being taken to combat tuberctdosis. This idea of exhibitions 
has been extended during the past year in the United States, where a number 
of exhibitions on a somewhat smaller scale have been held in New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, and other cities of the country. The educational 
value oi these cannot be overestimated. 

The most marked feature of the campaign at present is the emphasis 
on all sides of the social phases of the problem and the educational character 
of the work to be accomplished. The medical profession and the laity are rep- 
resented in all the associations for the work. In Europe, a semi-official character 
is given to the organization by the direct participation of the Governments, 
a state of affairs which is impossible in the United States, but where the moral 
effect is obtained by the personal participation of the highest officers of the 
National and State governments in the various associations. 

The programme for controlling and preventing tuberculosis involves the es- 
tablishment of sanatoria, hospitals, dispensaries, etc., for both incipient and 
advanced cases; the control of indiscriminate expectoration; adequate super- 
vision of the disease by mtmicipal and state health boards; and lastly, the 
education of the people by every possible channel of instruction in the elementary 
facts regarding tuberculosis, namely, that it is infectiotis, preventable, not 
inherited, and in many cases curable; that in order to prevent infection, proper 
hygiene must be observed, and that the cure rests upon the simple factors 
of fresh air, good food and rest. The reduction that has already taken place 
in the death rate from consumption in those countries and communities where 
rigid and organized measures have been taken make it entirely reasonable 
to suppose that the disease will ultimately be brought under complete control. 

THE YEAR'S PROGRESS IN INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

BY DR. BENJAMIN R. TRUBBLOOD, SECRETARY OP THE AMERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY. 

The movement for the establishment of a permanent S3rstem of obligatory 
arbitration among the nations has been strengthened in a number of directions 
the past year. Tlie conference held by Mr. Albert K. Smiley, at Lake Mohonk, 
New York, on the first of June, 1905, was attended by more than three hundred 
prominent people from various parts of the nation. The chief result of the 
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conference has been a large development of interest in arbitration among 
the business organizations of the country. 

National congresses for the promotion of arbitration and peace were 
held during the stunmer of 1905 in Great Britain, France, Italy and Grermany, 
and likewise a most influential conference of delegates from the three Scan- 
dinavian countries. 

During the vear the Group of the Interparliamentary Union in the United 
States Congress developed from about forty members to over two hundred. This 
group sent a deputation of 18 members of the House of Representatives to 
the • Thirteenth Interparliamentary Conference, held at Brussels the last of 
August. 

This Brussels Conference of the Union was one of the largest and most 
influential ever held. The United States Group presented a plan for a general 
treatjr of obligatory arbitration and, through the influence of the Union and other 
organizations, this subject is to constitute one of the principal topics on the 
program of the Second Hae^e Conference, called by President Roosevelt, 
and to be actually assembled by the Czar of Russia. 

The Fourteenth International Peace Congress, held at Lucerne, Switzer- 
land, in September, was attended by more than four hundred delegates from 
the different nations. A strong resolution in favor of a general treatv of ob- 
ligatory arbitration was unanimously voted, and it was recommended by the 
Congress through the President of the United States and other governments 
that this topic be given a prominent place in the dehberations of the approach- 
ing Hague Conference. 

The negotiation of treaties of obligatory arbitration, stipxilating reference 
of disputes to the Hague Court, has continued through the year and the treaties 
signed now number 38, most of which have been ratified. This list does not 
include the 11 treaties signed by the late Secretary Hay. The treaty of ar- 
bitration between Norway and Sweden, concluded at the time of the pacific 
adjustment of the separation of Norway from the Union, goes further than any 
other treaty yet drawn. It agrees that in case of a dispute which either party 
may think affects the independence, vital interests or honor of the nation, this 
latter question itself shall be submitted to the Hague Court for decision. 

Semitiment in favor of a general treaty of arbitration in place of the special 
treaties between the nations, two and two, has developed very greatly within 
the year, and it seems possible at the close of 1905 that such a treaty, as general 
as it can well be made, will be drafted at the coming Hague Conference. 

During the year the Hague Court has settled the Japanese House Tax Case 
between Japan on the one side and Great Britain, France and Germany on the 
other; and likewise the controversv between France and Great Britain as to their 
mutual rights in Muscat. The Court has thus strengthened its prestige and 
is now recognized as a permanent and powerful factor in our civilization. 

The termination of the sanguinary conflict in the East, through the pacific 
intervention of the President of the United States, has come as an immense 
relief to the moral feehngs of the civilized world, and has been followed by a 
large development of ptu>hc sentiment in favor of the widest and speediest 
possible extension of the apphcation of pacific methods in the adjustment 
of all international differences. The cause of arbitration is therefore much 
stronger to-day than at any previous period. 

PROGRESS OF THE SINGLE TAX, 1905. 

HENRY GEORGE, JR. 

The single tax proposition involves the remission of all taxation now 
bearing on production or its fruits and the substitution of a tax upon economic 
rent — ^a tax that shall transfer to the public treasury practically all the annual 
value of land, regardless of improvements. The single tax philosophy pre- 
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scribes the liberation of production from all restraints and embarrassments, 
and hence requires that all public highways should be in public hands and be 
administered oy the public, through its representatives. 

The idea of public ownership and operation of public highway functions, 
which made such marked general advances over the United States during 
1905 were advances, therefore, in accord with the single tax philosophy. The 
results of the municipal elections in New York City and Chicago in the spring 
and fall, respectively, were peculiarly sienificant. 

The clearest advance in the taxation Une was made in the State of Minne- 
sota, where the legislature adopted an amendment to the State constitution, 
which was approved by the governor April 13, 1905, and will be voted on by 
the people at the general election, in 1906. Indications are that it will be ap- 
proved. The amendment is known as Section 1, of Article IX, and takes 
the place of Sections 1, 2, 3, 4, and the amendment of 1896. The latter sec- 
tions and amendment specify, with some detail, all the things that shall be 
taxed, the idea behind the law being to embrace practically everything not 
public property or belonging to rehgious bodies or charitable institutions. 
The essence 01 the new amendment appears in the words: **The power of 
taxation shall never be surrendered, suspended or contracted away. Taxes 
shall be uniform upon the same class of subjects, and shall be levied and col- 
lected for public purposes." That is to say, the proposed language makes 
general taxation provisions, which admits of exemption of whole classes of 
subjects. It also permits the conceding of local option in taxation. As orig- 
inaUy drawn, the amendment read, shall be levied and collected utuUr 
general laws for public purposes. " On its being pointed out that the words 
under general laws" would prevent local option m taxation, the phrase was 
stricken out. If this amendment in the constitution shall be sanctioned at 
the polls, the people of Minnesota will, aside from federal taxation, be free 
to exempt all the fruits of labor from taxation, and to concentrate the whole 
tax burden on land values regardless of improvements. In brief, this amend- 
ment makes way for the full application of the single tax, so far as that 
state's jurisdiction is concerned and apart from federal jurisdiction. 

In Great Britain the most distinct sign of advance appeared in a majority par- 
liamentary vote of 91 on a bill, introduce by a Liberal, to grant to municipahties 
the right to tax land Values exclusively for local revenue. The Balfour govern- 
ment prevented the bill from proceeding further, but the large vote presaged 
the great Liberal victory at the polls, which followed in the beginning of 1906, 
the taxation of land values being one of the chief principles in the Liberal 
program, and being expressly avowed by the new premier. Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, both before and after tne election. 

ILLITBRACY IN THE UNITED STATES OF PERSONS AT LEAST 
TEN YEARS OF AGE. 



1000 



1890 



1880 



PBB CKMT. 



1000 1800 1880 



Total. 



6,180,060^ 



6,324,702 



6,230,058 



10.7 



13.3 17.0 



Males 

Femalee 

White 

Negro 

Native White. 
Foreign Bom., 



3,011,224 
3,168,845 
3,200,746 
2,858,104 
1,013,611 
1,287,135 



3,006,222 
3,316,480 
3,212,574 
3,042,668 
2,065,003 
1.147,671 



2,066,421 
3,273,537 
3,010,080 



2,255,460 
763,620 



10.1 
11.2 

6.2 
44.5 

4.6 
12.0 



12.4 
14.4 

7.7 
57.1 

6.2 
13.1 



15.8 

18.2 

0.4 

8.7' 
12.0 



I Of these. 15.5 can read but not write. 
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ELEMENTARY EDUCATION IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

(From Report of Commissioner of Education for 1902.) 



COUNTRIBS. 


Enrolled in 

elementary 

schools.^ 


Per cent. 

of 

population. 


United States. 


16,479,177 

458,606" 

243,667 

665,394 

96,891 

5,881,278 

767,421 

131,351 

754,028 

9,256,731 

335,865 

754,993 

5,530,232 

6,255,242 

707,067 

307,633 

793,915 

4,683,598 

2,493,120 

1,356,136 

164,450 

4,203,246 


21.6 


Canada 


21. 0> 


Victoria 


20.3 


8wit«4^rlfLi>d 


20.0 


Queensland 


19.5 


^nglAnd And WA-lefl 


18.0 




17.1 


Nf^w Z4»Alfind , , . 


17.0 


Ireland 


16.9 


Germany 


16.5 


Norway 


15.0 


Netherlftfids. 


14.3 


France 


14.1 


Austria^Hungary 


14.0 


Sweden. . . . T . .'. 


13.7 


Penmark 


12.5 


Belffium 


11.8 


Japan 


10.7 


Italy 


7.7 


Spam 


7.3 


Greece. 


6.8 


Russia. 


3.3 







^Most of the figures are for 1892 or thereabouts. 



"Ontario only. 



RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. 

The following tables are based, for countries in which a religious census 
exists, on such information, from the Statesman's Year Book for 1904. For 
countries in which no such census exists they are taken from the Blue Book of 
Missions, for 1905. Funk & Wagnalls publishers, prepared by Dr. H. O. Dwight 
from the latest official estimates, or most careful returns from mission fields. 
For the United States, France and in a few other instances, they are from 
special sources as indicated in the notes. It is believed, therefore, that these 
figures represent the latest returns and most reliable estimates yet made. As, 
however, for large spaces of the earth only the roughest estimates exist, 
there is room for wide divergence in such estimates. Figures in round numbers 
indicate the estimates; exact figures, as in Europe, indicate a census. It must 
be remembered, too, that these figures are for adherents and not communicants : 



CONTINBNT8 


Protestants 


CathoUcs 


Eastern 
^Churches 


Jews 


Mohamme- 
dans 


Various 


Africa 


2,665,000 

71,630,000 

367,000 

1,606,000 
98,494,000 

3,286,000 


2,493,000 
36,086,000 
36,871,000 

6,260.000 
176,033,000 J 

8,059,000 


3,799,000 
86,000 

'ii,'803,666 

100.171,000 

1,000 


381,000 

1,068,000 

21,000 

303,000 

8,665,000 

20,000 


48,763,000 

16,000 

10,000 

134,378,000 

7,822,000 

20,613.000 


90,678,000 

3,069,000 

1,664.000 

716,8a5,000 

6,084,000 

17,901.000 


North America . . . 

South America! 

Asia 


Ehirope 


Oceania* 




The World 


177,938,000 


261,791,000 


116,869,000 


10,448,000 


211,691,000 


834,091,000 



1 Greek or Orthodox, Armenian, Nestorian, Abyssinian, Coptic, Jacobite, etc. * Includes West 
Indies. 'All the Pacific Islands, including the Dutch East Indies, but not Japan and Formosa. 
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Dr. Fotimier de Plaix, in the Quarterly of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion for March, 1902, gives the following estimates of the Eastern churches: 
Abyssinian, 3,000,000; Coptic, 120,000; Armenian, 1,690,000; Nestorian, 80,000; 
Jacobite, 70,000; which, according to the above, would leave 110,899,000 for the 
Greek or Orthodox church. 

The Blue Book of Missions gives the following figures: 



RifHf^h^fltrff 


137.935.000 
209.659.000 
291.816.000 


flhintfOlfftrfl 


24.900,000 


Hindus 


AnimifftflT . ^ .,,..,.,,,,,. 


157.697,500 


Confttcianifltii or Taouts 


Undassed 


15,352,000 









RELIGIOUS STATISTICS OF COUNTRIES. 
(For authorities see preceding page.) 



COUMTBIES 


Prote»- 
tants 


Roman 
CathoUcs 


Eastern 
CSiurchee 


Jews 


Mohamme- 
dans 


Others 


Africa: 
Ah3n«riTi{fi 




2.000 

23.000 

21,000 

281.000 

26.000 

2,000 

758,000 

21.500 

17 000 


3,098.000 


60.000 
4,000 


50,000 

21,000 

14.000 

12.182,500 

8,979,000 

1,693,000 

17,667,000 

812.000 

450,000 


290.000 


Cape Colony 


1,118,000 

72,000 

834.000 

27.000 


1.267,000 


Natal 




8181000 


Other British 


1.000 

647.000 

3,000 

26,000 


12.500 

25.000 

2.000 

117.000 


21,436,000 


Egypt 






300,000 


French Po88essi9n8 

German Possessions . . . 


472.500 
47.500 

1.000 
65.000 

1.000 
11,000 

1,000 


15.808.500 
12,166,000 


Italian Possessions 

Liberia 


12,000 


500 


369.500 
1,995,000 


Morocco 

Portugese Possessions.. 
Spanish Possessions. . . 
Turkish Possessions. . . 


5.000 

1,270,000 

14,000 

6,000 
17,000 


3,000 


150,000 


4.840,000 
270,000 
199,000 
275,000 
600.000 


'6,697.666 






eolooo 


9,000 


10,000 




Congo Free State 


i'5,666 


29,370,000 








Total. Africa 


2,665,000 


2,493,500 


3,799,000 


381,000 


48.752,500 


90,578.000 


NoBTH America: 
Canada . 


.3,083,000 
20.000 
90.000 
40.000 
44.000 

67.223.000 
1,030,000 


2,230,000 

5.000.000 

31,000 

13,381,000 

76,000 

ni,887,000 

2,480,000 








59.000 


r2Anf.rA.1 ATnAriftfi. 








172,000 


T^anish Coloni<m 











Mexico 




9,000 




115,000 










^United States 

West Indies ... 


385,000 


41,044,000 
5.000 


S15,000 


«336,000 
2,387,000 










Total, America. N . . 


71,630.000 


35,085,000 


85,000 


1.058.000 


15,000 


3,069,000 


South America: 
Argentina 


50,000 

3,000 

144,000 

125,000 

7,000 

500 

1,000 

500 

5,000 

13.000 

8.000 


4,660,000 
1,700,000 
14,180.000 
82,000 
3,044,000 
3,664,500 
1,200,000 

500,000 
8,687,000 

930,000 
2,223.000 




17.000 




67.000 


Bofivia 






113,000 


Braail 




2.000 
1,000 




8.000 


Quiana. 




10,000 


181,000 


Chile 






Colombia. 










Ecuador 








3,000 


Paraguay 








135,500 


Perur. .'. 




500 




917.500 


Uruguay 






16.000 


Venezuela 




500 




213.500 










Total, America, S. . . 


357.000 


35,870,500 




21.000 


10,000 


1,654,500 
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0OUNTBIB8. 


Protes- 
tants 


Roman 
CathoUcs 


Eastern 
Churches 


Jews 


Mohamme- 
dans 


Others 


Asia: 










4,000,000 

62,468,000 

248,000 

870,000 

33,000,000 

66,000 






1,078,000 

76,000 

3.000 

160,000 


1,696,000 

283,000 

20,000 

900,000 

1,140,000 

66,000 

32,000 


260,000 


18,000 


166,600,000 


Ceylon 


2,969,000 


OthOT British 






64,046,000 


China 




20,000 


387,894,000 


French PoflfleRsions .... 




17,301,000 


J&p&n 


58,000 
36,000 


27,000 
1,000 




47,414,000 


Korea 






11,932,000 


Nepal 






4,000,000 


Persia 


8,000 


14,000 
100,000 
477,000 


60.000 


35,000 


9,373,000 

160,000 

10,847,000 


10,000 


I'nrt.iiirAflA PoRflMtflionfl. . 


660,000 


Russia (Asia) 


20,000 
16,000 


7,266,000 


30,000 


4,067,000 


Siam 


4,985,000 


Tibet 


1,000 
623,000 






100,000 
13,266,000 


4,000,000 


Turkey (Asia) 


64,000 


4,209,000 


200,666 


37.000 


Total Asia 


1,606,000 


6,260,000 


11,803,000 


303,000 


134,378,000 


716,806,000 


Eubopb: 
Austria 


600,000 

3,798,662 

10,000 

4,624 

2,436,084 

680,000 

35,441,264 

2,000 

66,000 

2 269 


23,809,000 

11,777,056 

6,679,648 

27,004 

6.373 

36,387,000 

20,321,441 

15.000 

32,836,247 

232,838 

16,180 

12.924 

1,790,161 

1,969 

6,421,632 

100.000 

10,903,000 

11,002 

10,411 

18,676,174 

1,390 

1,379.664 

208,000 

1,530,000 

410,000 

3,360,000 

212,000 

6,612,000 


608.000 
2.815.713 

'3.034.636 
106 


1,226,000 

861,378 

4,000 

33,717 

3,476 

49,000 

686,948 

6,000 

40,000 

1,201 




8,708 


T^unff^TV- 




11,760 


'Belgiiim 






^Bulg^uia 


643,263 


1,166 


Denmark 


19,731 


'France . . . 




2,946,996 


Germany. . 


'2,'3'8b'.666 




17,635 


Greece 


26,000 


5,800 


Italy 


20,000 


LiUssmburir . 






236 


Monaco 








Montenegro 




201.067 


■l'03*,988 


13,840 


169 


Netherlands 


3,320,931 

2,237,063 

600 

68,276 

6,036,000 


132,102 


Norway 






1,000 


Portugal' ''...'. . ! . . . 








1.000 


Rumania. . . ......... 


5.416.341 
80,128.000 


263,015 
5,169,000 


43,740 
3,082,000 


16.228 


Russia (Europe) 

Rah MArinn 


1.000,136 


Servia 


1,002 

7,000 

6,193,414 

1,916,167 

30,000 

31,426,000 

4,124,000 

1,160,000 

136,000 

36,846,000 


2.281.118 


6,102 

600 

3,402 

12,264 

146,000 

160,000 

6,000 

4,000 

6,000 

166,000 


14,414 


181,723 


Spain . . 


26,000 


Sweden 


46 
'3.'3'07',666 




600 


Switzerland 


*4,'0(X)',666 


7,358 


Turkey 


633,540 


England and Wales . . . 
Scotland 


27,643 






10,000 


Ireland 






5,000 


Islands 






12.000 


United Kingdom 






64,663 








Total Europe 


98,494.126 


176,033,012 


100,171,027 


8,664,991 


7,822,247 


5,084,289 


Octania: 
Australasia. .......... 


2,641,000 

167,000 

380,000 

10,000 

71,000 

27,000 


964,000 
68,000 
60,000 
16,000 
21,000 
6,940,000 


1,000 


17,000 


3.000 

340.000 

20,000,000 


160,000 


Other British 


1,408,000 


Dutch Possessions 


/ 


1,000 


15,669,000 


French Possessions 




64,000 










369,000 


U. S. Possessions 




'2,660 


270,000 


361,000 








Total Oceania 


3,286,000 


8,069,700 


1,000 


20,000 


20,613,000 


17,901,000 



i Including Alaska and Hawaii, not Porto Rico or the Phillippines. > Dr. H. K. Carroll, Chris- 
tian Advocate, January 6, 1906. »Dr. Carrol, Armenians. Greeks, Syrians. « Statesman's Year 
Book, 1904. 'Blue Book of Missions. • Census. 1900. Caunese, Japanese, and untaxed Indians. 
Almanac de Chtha, 1904. Foumier de Flaix» 1892. 
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RELIGIOUS DBNOIUNATIONS IN THE UNITBD STATES. 

(Prepared by Dr. H. K. Carroll for " The Christian Adyocate," Jan., 1906.) 



DBNOMINATIONB 


BTATUmCB OF TH« CHUBCHBS 

IN 1905 

IN THB XTNITBD BTATB8 ONLY 


1905 




Ministers 


ChureheslCojJ-jm- 


Ministers 


Cbmchee 


Communi- 
cants 


1. Kirangelioal 


84 
912 
486 
19 
60 
54 


30 
610 
1.707 
29 
28 
95 


1.147 

26.500 

60.471 

647 

3.800 

2,872 








2. Advent Christians 








3. Seventh-Day 


15 


76 


3.019 


4. Church of God 




ft TJfiiifl.nH AHvAnf. TTninn 








6 CSiurches of God in Jesus Christ . . 
















Total Adventists 


1,565 

7,770 

12,759 

11.899 

8 

107 

1.275 

120 

475 

113 

25 

80 

2.130 

300 


2.499 

9.122 

20.450 

16.516 

12 

97 

1.543 

167 

550 

103 

204 

152 

3.530 

473 


95.437 

1.075.833 

1.862.729 

1.729.939 

858 

8.773 

86322 

12.000 

30.800 

6,479 

13.209 

8.254 

126.000 

12.851 


15 

39 

46* 


75 

d3 
48 
96 


3,010 


BapHtU: 

1. Retular (North)* 

2. Recular (South)* 


4.864 
30.091 


3. Reiular(Colored)i 

4. Six-Principle 


32.747 


5. Seventh-Day 


d3 




d66 


6. Freewill 




7. Oriffinal Freewill 








8. General 


10 


35 


5.031 


9. SM>arate 




10. United 








11. Baptist Caiurch of Christ 

12. PrTmitrive 















13. Old Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit Pre- 
destinarian . 
















Total Bi4>ti8ts 


37.061 

130 

7 

20 


52.919 

52 

8 

25 


4.974.047 

3.600 
214 
525 


91 
6 


176 
d23 


72.667 


Brethren (River): 

1. Brethren in CSirist 


734 


2. Old Order, or Yorker 




3. United Zion's Children 
















Total River Brethren 


157 


85 

109 
88 
86 
31 


4.339 

2.289 

2.419 

1.235 

718 


6 


d23 


734 


Brethren (Plymouth) : 

1. Brethren I 




2. Brethren II 










3. Brethren III 










4. Brethren IV 




















Total Plymouth Brethren 




314 

11.620 

43 

31 

9 

4 
21 

I 


6.661 

10.786.496 

42.850 

40.000 

21.230 

15.000 

8,500 

425 

1.750 








Catholiee: 


13.996 

33 

40 

8 

3 

15 

3 

6 


139 


133 


192.122 


2. Polish CathoUo 




3. Russian Orthodox 








4. Greek Orthodox 








5. Syrian Orthodox 








6. Armenian, . .,.,.,. 








7. Old Catholic 








8. Reformed Catholic 




dl 


160 






Total Catholics 


14.104 
95 


11.637 

10 
47 
63 
1.340 
110 
13 


10.915.251 
1.491 


139 


132 


192.272 


Catholic Apoetolic 




Chinese Templee 












1.277 

101,597 

40.000 

754 








CfurieHan Connection 


1,348 

104 

10 








Christian Catholic (Dowie) 








ChriMtian Miseionary Aseociation 















> Estimates: returns for 1905 not ready. 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMIKATIOirS IN THE UNITED STATES-Conttnued. 



DBNOMINATIONB 


STATISTICS OF THB CBURCBB8 

IN 1905 

IN THB UNTIBD BTATB8 ONLY 


GAINS OF THB CHURCHB8 IN 

1905 

IN THB UNTTBD 8TATB8 ONLY 




Ministers 


Churchet 


Communi' 
cants 


Ministers 


Churches 


Coxnmuni' 
cants 




1,222 
475 
133 


611 
590 
140 

16 
1 

1 
1 

3 
1 


71,114 

39,500 

8,067 

1,000 

1,766 

8 

25 

205 
80 


is' 


10 

10 

6 


7,441 


1. Bhnkfnv 


1.500 
85 


2. Amana 










3. Harmoiur 










4 Alt?»i»«t-fl 










5. Church Triumphant (Koreahan 
Ecoleeia} 










6. Oiristian CommonwiAlth 




















Total ComiDuniats 




22 

5,938 
11,033 

900 

76 

157 

6 


3,084 

687.042 
1.235,294 

98.000 

4,000 

14,117 

194 










6,059 
6,475 

2,683 

213 

265 

5 


"died' 

d92 


19 
d55 


13,321 


DUciplu ofChritt 


1)428 


Dunkarda: 

1. Conaenrative 


3,000 


2. Old Order 








13 


d888 


4. Seventh-Dav CGerman). . . 












Total Dunkarda 


3,166 

941 
510 


1,138 

1,654 
994 


116,311 

99,874 
67,131 


d92 

26 
3 


13 

d5 
d3 


2,117 


Evangdical Bodiet: 

1. Evangdical Association 

2. United Evancelical 


436 
1,833 


Total Evangelical 


1,451 

1,248 

115 

38 

11 


2,648 

830 

183 

53 

9 


166,978 

96,170 

19,545 

4,468 

232 


28 
d33 


d8 


2,269 


Friendt: 

1. Orthodox 

2. **Btick8ite" 


3,350 


3. "Wilburite" 


. . 






A. PrimitivA 

















Total Friends. 


1,412 

4 
100 
956 

135 
166 


1,075 

4 

155 

1,221 

340 
230 


120,415 

340 

20,000 

222,003 

62.000 
81,000 


d33 




3,350 


Friend* of the Temple 

German BvanoeliealProteekmt, 










8 


1 


9,539 


Jew: 

2 Orthodox 




1. Reformed. 
















TotalJews. 


301 

700 
860 


670 

796 
542 


143,000 

300,000 
44,247 








Latter-Dav Saintt: 

1. Utahbranch 








2. Reorganised branch 






997 










Total Mormons 


1,560 

1.295 

223 

1,864 

426 

517 
27 

109 

7 

11 


1,338 

1.697 
450 
2,071 
3,807 
i;289 

684 
40 

275 
50 
19 


344,247 

228,436 
45,703 
378,379 
595,647 
151,502 

97,232 
5.255 

33,853 
1,550 
2,200 






997 


Luikerane: 

1. General Synod. 


10 
7 
52 
d6 
21 

dl 

1 


15 

d5 

55 

118 

9 


4,963 


2. United Syiiod, South 


2,441 


3. General Council 


7711 


4. Synodical Conference 


21,637 


5. United Norwegian 


7,206 


6. Ohio. ..: 




7. Buffalo 


10 


d285 


8. Hauge's 


853 


9. Eiel»en>. . 








10. Texas 


<«. 


dl 


dlOO 



^ Estimates ; returns for 1905 not ready. 
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RELIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES— Cottf*n«ed. 


DBNOMINATIONB 


BTATIVnCS or THB CHUBCHBB 

IN 1905 

IN THB UNTTBD 8TATB8 ONLY 


IN 1905 




Ministers 


Churches 


Communi- 
cants 


Ministers 


Churches 


Communi- 
cants 


11. Iowa 


473 
333 
38 
62 
10 
16 
22 
140 
98 
13 
19 
17 
83 


868 

897 

55 

111 

37 

14 

81 

447 

147 

28 

41 

65 

200 


90,589 

80,970 

8,758 

10,170 

3.785 

3.000 

11,149 

41,400 

9.268 

6.500 

6.000 

5.000 

25.000 








12, Norw^ftn 


17 


20 


2.484 


13. Michigan, etc 




14. Danish in America 

15. Icelandic 


9 


dl6 


2.170 


16. Immanuel 


dl 




dSOO 


17. Suomai (Finnish) 


d3.000 


18. Norwegian Free 

19. Danish United 




27 







20. Slovakia?) 


3 

7' 

d2 


3 
d\ 
50 


3.000 


21. Finnish National. 


1.000 


22. Finnish Apostolic 


2.000 


Independent Congregations. . . . 








Total Lutherans 


7.585 

291 

430 
9 

280 

75 

2 

43 

140 
18 
17 
45 
20 

132 


13.373 

307 

289 
5 

126 
25 
2 
34 
77 
18 
15 
17 
11 

147 


1.841.346 

33.400 

23.169 

352 

13.580 

2.438 

209 

1.680 

10,682 

449 

603 

3.036 

1,126 

3,724 


114 


279 


51.580 


Sweduh Evanoelical Miuton Covenant 




Mennonttet 

1. Mennonite. ... 








2. Bruedwhoef 








3, Aminh ,, , 








4 Old Amish. 








5. Apostolic 








6. Reformed 








7. General Conference 








8. Church of God in Christ. . 








9. Old (Wisler) 








10. Bundes Coiuerenoe 








11. Defenseless 








12. Brethren in Christ 


11 


9 


95 






Total Mennonites 


1.211 

17.409 

138 

6.190 

128 

3.659 

1.551 

402 

6.616 

415 

5 

238 

30 

2.299 

74 

1.044 

72 


766 

27.340 

255 

5.321 

90 

3.161 

2.242 

556 

15.209 

425 

5 

417 

32 

2.376 

100 

1,068 

15 

47 


61,048 

2.910.779 

18.500 

842.023 

3.887 

569.305 

183.894 

17.909 

1,595.014 

24.000 

319 

4.022 

2.346 

214.987 

6,976 

30,271 

2,569 

3,014 


11 

251 
d62 


9 

219 
30 


95 


MethoduU 
1. Methodist Episcopal 


62.847 


2. Union Am. Methodist Episcopal 

3. African Methodist Episcopal^. . . 


ilooo 


4. African Union Meth. Protestant 

5. African Meth. Episcopal Zion^ . . 

6. Methodist Protestant 


3 
258 


4 
111 


200 
8.515 


7. Wesleyan Methodist 


dll2 
78 


22 
99 


409 


8. Methodist Episcopal. South. . . . 

9. Congregational Methodist 

10. Congregational Meth. (Colored). 

11. New Congregational Methodist . 

12. Zion Union Apostolic 


25.163 




















13. Colored Methodist Episcopal. . . 

14. Primitive. 


io 

d23 
29 


3 

47' 


3.169 
<I24 


15. Free Methodist 


613 


16. Independent Methodist 




17. Evangelist Missionary 


















40,278 

132 

7.526 

1.572 

583 

178 

966 

1.557 

12 

96 


58,659 

117 

7,786 

2,922 

558 

178 

822 

3,129 

31 

136 


6,429,815 

16,582 

1,087.973 

185,786 

42,000 

11.939 

122.601 

246.769 

1.053 

12.158 


432 
2 

^1 


535 

1 

57 
d64 


101.892 
256 




1. Northern 


18 803 


2. Cumberland 


<i318 


3. CXmiberland (Colored) 


4. Welsh Calvinistic 








5. United 


9 
19 


dl25 
47 


1.273 
6,781 


6. Southern 


7. Associate 


8. Associate Reformed. South 

















^Estimates; returns for 1905 not ready. 



d Decrease. 
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RSLIGIOUS DENOMINATIONS IN THE UNITED STATES— CotUinued. 


DBMOMINATIONB 


STATI0TIGB OP TH« CHUBCHS8 

IN 1905 
IN THB UNTTBD 8TATB8 ONLY 


1905 

IN THS UNITKD 8TATB8 ONIiT 




Ministers 


Churches 


Communi- 
cants 


Ministers 


C^hurehes 


Communi- 
cants 


9. Reformed (Synod) 

10. Reformed ?Gfeneral Synod) 

11. Reformed (Covenanted) 

12. Reformed in U. S. and Canada . 


129 

30 

1 


108 

30 

1 

1 


9,096 

4.036 

40 

420 


2 
d3 


dll 
dS 


d2\ 
<fl64 


dl 




dl80 








Total Presbyterians 


12,650 

5,109 
100 


16,702 

7,146 
78 


1.723,871 

817,846 
9,282 


dS 
70 


d99 
219 


26,174 


ProteHant Epiacopal: 

1. Protestant Episcopal 


19,203 


2. Reformed Episcopal 












Total Protestant Episcopal . . 

Reformed: 

1. Reformed (Dutch) 


5,209 

704 

1,151 

115 


7,224 

642 

1,730 

164 


827.127 

116,668 

264,931 

23,423 


70 

dl9 
d9 

4 


219 

dS 

2 

dl 


19,203 
1,388 


2. Reformed (Germaa). 


977 


3. Christian lieforme<f 


1,656 






Total Reformed 


1,970 

3,773 

3 

17 


2,536 

983 

7 

20 

4 

334 

69 

3,867 

540 


405,022 

28,500 

600 

913 

1,500 

46,030 

2,663 

255,695 

18,317 


d24 
2 1,406 


d2 
262 


4.021 


SalvaHon Army, 


3.491 






Social Brethren. 








Society far Ethical CtiUure. 








Spiritualiate '*^^'^'^- 


















232 


UnSSrBrethrmr" 

1. United Brethren 

2. United Brethren (Old Constitu- 

tion) 


1,881 
304 


d59 
diss 


d51 
28 


5,403 
(23.571 






Total United Brethren 

Unitariane 


2,185 

647 

727 

54 


4,407 

459 
965 
156 


274,012 

71,000 
53,641 
14,126 


dl97 
d8 


d23 

3 

96 


1,832 


Univeraaliete. . . ^ ^ 


(£359 














Grand Total for 1905 

" 1904 

- - 1903 

** 1902 

" 1901 


154,390 
152,575 
149,963 
147,732 
145,171 


201,608 
199.972 
196.719 
194.072 
191.641 


31.148.445 
30,629,290 
29,730,433 
28,840,699 
28.285,285 


1,815 
3,136 
1,707 
1,339 
2.661 


1,636 
2.624 
3.276 
1.217 
2.431 


519,156 
898,857 
889,734 
565,414 
924,676 



ORDER OF DENOMINATIONAL FAMILIES. 



DBNOMINATIONAL FAMILIES 



Rank in 
1906 



Communi- 
cants 



Rank in 
1890 



Communi- 
cants 



Per CJent. 

of 
Increase, 
1890-1905» 



Catholic 

Methodist 

Baptist 

Lutheran 

Presbsrterian 

Episcopal 

Refonned 

Latter-Day Saints. . 
United Brethren . . . 
Evangelical Bodies. 

Jewish 

Friends 

Dunkards 

Adventists 

Mennonites 



1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



10,915,261 

6.429,815 

4,974,047 

1.841,346 

1,723,871 

827,127 

405,022 

344.247 

274.012 

166,978 

143,000 

120,415 

116.311 

95,437 

61,048 



1 

2 

3 

6 

4 

6 

7 

9 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



6,267,871 

4,689,284 

3.717,969 

1,231,072 

1,278,362 

640,609 

309.458 

166,126 

226,281 

133,313 

130.406 

107.208 

73.795 

60,491 

41.641 



74 
40 
33 
49 
34 
62 
30 
107 
26 
26 
09 
12 
51 
67 
42 



1 Population of United States has increased 31 
Dr. Carroll's figures. 



per cent. This column has been prepared from 
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Taking all religious organizations in the United States together, the net 
gain of the average church was 2.5 dtiring 1905. 

Of the 7 denominations whose year-fi)oks afford the necessary data, the 
number of additions on confession of faith to the average church was slightly 
greater in 5, and slightly smaller in 2, last year than in 1904. In every de- 
nomination of the 7, the average church made smaller gains in 1905 than in 
1895. 

The contributions of the average church to benevolences were greater 
last year than the year before in the case of all of these 7 denominations, except 
2 — the Reformed and the United Brethren; and they were greater in 1905 
than they were in 1895 in the case of all, except 2 — the Baptist and Congre- 
gational. But in the case of only 1, the United Presbyterian, have the benev- 
olences of the average church kept pace with the general increase of wealth. 

Without exception, these denominations show a marked increase of ex- 
penditure for home expenses. These expenses were larger last year than the 
year before, when they showed a decided increase over 10 years previous. 

The best test of increasing or decreasing benevolences is found in the 
per capita gifts. Of these several denominations, the average member of 
the Presbjrterian Church gave the most to benevolences, viz: $4.71, and the 
average Baptist member gave the least, viz: 65 cents, which is 1 cent less than 
he gave the year before, and 35 cents less than he gave 10 years earlier. The 
average Presbyterian gave 37 cents more than he gave the previous year, 
and 69 cents more than he gave 10 years before. The average Congregation- 
alist gave 6 cents more than in 1904, and 51 cents less than he gave in 1896. 

The gifts above referred to are of course, those which passed through 
the regular channels of the churches. There is, no doubt, an increasing amount 
given outside those channels. 

An interval of 10 years is sufficient to indicate tendencies with some de- 
gree of certainty. The table of percentages (II) shows that during the past 
10 years, of the 8 denominations examined, the membership of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church increased most, viz: 31.4 per cent., and that of the Methodist 
Episcopal least, viz: 11.2 per cent. 

Au of these denominations are now spending much more in **home ex- 
penses" than they did 10 years ago. The smallest percentage of increase is 
18.8, that of the Congregationalists; and the largest is 72, that of the Bap- 
tists. 

The most striking fact revealed by the study of these 8 denominational 
year-books is the large and increasing ntunber of barren churches; that is, 
those which do not report a single addition on confession of faith. The number 
of barren Congregational churches last year was 2,390, against 2,306 the year 
before, and 1,632 in 1895. The number of barren Presbyterian churches 
was 2,270 against 2,024 the previous year, and 1,699 in 1895. The minutes 

^ The data for this table were taken directly from the lateet denominational year-books and 
minutes of conferences. Only a few of the year-books afforded the necessary data. 

3 As the Collegiate churches report no home expenses their benevolences have not been taken 
into account in the tables. Indudmg the Collegiate churches the denominational statistics are as 
follows: Average benevolence ^r church in 1805, $515.76; in 1905, $618.04. 

* The increase of the denominations should be compared with that of the Dopulation, which in 10 
years was 21 .8 per oen t. (estimated) . ^ 

* The increase of benevolences should be compared with the increase of the nation's wealth in 
10 3rears, which was 44.09 per cent, (estimated). 

' The minutes of the Methodist conferences do not give statistics for individual churches. The 
following statistics are for chargeB'. Percentage of charges not reporting additions on confession of 
faith in 1895, 4.7; in 1904, 7.5: in 1905, 8.4. Nimiber of charges not reporting additions on 
confession of faith in 1895, 1,134; in 1904, 2,046; in 1905, 2,276. As there are often several churches 
in one charge, the percentage and number of churches not reporting additions on confession would 
be higher than for charges. 

> As the Collegiate churches report no home ei^nses, their benevolences have not been 
taken into account in the tables. Includin|( the Collegiate churches, the denominational statistics 
are as follows: Increase in benevolences in 10 years, 29.8 per cent.; increase per capita, 12.7 
per cent. 
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of the Methodist Episcopal conferences do not give statistics for 
separate churches, but for charges, and there are often several churches 
in one charge. The number of Methodist charges which reported 
no additions on confession last year was 2,276 against 2,046 the year before, 
and 1,134,10 years earher. Both the absolute number and the percentage of 
barren churches is increasing, having risen in the Congregational denomina- 
tion from 30.5 per cent, in 1895 to 41.0 per cent, in 1905. 

The increase of barren churches in recent years is the more significant 
in view of the evangelistic efforts of the last year or two. 

THE GROWTH OF CHURCHES AND OF POPULATION. 

The following table shows how large a poptdation there was for every 
10 members of Evangelical churches at different periods during the nineteenth 
century. 

In 1800 there were 10 church members for 145 of population. 

" 1850 " « " " " " 65 " 

" 1870 « « " " " " 57 " 

" 1880 "«"" « "49" 

" 1890 ««"" « "46" 

" 1900 «««« ""45" 

These statistics show a falling rate of increase throughout the century. 
Thus, if the gain of the churches on the population during the first half of the 
century is represented by 80 (that is, 145-65), during the last half it is repre- 
sented by 20 (that is, 65-45), during the last 20 years it is represented by 
4, and during the last 10 years it is represented by 1 ; that is, the rate of gain 
was only one-ciuarter as great during the last half centurty as dtiring the first 
half; and dtiring the last 20 years it was only one-quarter as great as during 
the preceding tnirty years, while during the last 10 years it was only one- 
third as great as during the preceding 10 years 

The number of -the unchurched for every 10 of the churched was reduced 
16, on the average, every decade during the first half of the century, and only 
4, on the average, every decade of the last half century, while the average for 
the last 2 decades was 2, and for the last, the rate of increase had fallen to 1, 
being only one-sixteenth part of the rate of gain during the first half of the 
century. 

It is worthy of notice that the profound change in our industrial system, 
which has transformed our civilization from the individualistic to the social, 
or collective, type, while in progress throughout the century, may be said to 
have taken place chiefly dtinng the last half of it. 

During the first half of the century the spirit of our civilization was in- 
dividuahstic, and the rapid gains of an indiyiduahstic type of Christianity 
indicated its adaptation to the spirit of the times. But during the last half 
of the century there took place, with the change in civilization, an increasing 
development of the social spirit, which increasingly checked the growth of 
ndividualistic Christianity, and for the obvious reason that such a type of 
religion became less and less adapted to the times and correspondingly \in- 
suited to its needs. 

From 1800 to 1850 there was a flowing tide of individualistic religion, 
which swept over an increasing proportion of the population; but from the 
iniddle of the century on, the tide ran more slowly, and by 1900 it was prac- 
tically stationary. We must not, therefore, be surprised to learn that the 
tide nas now turned, and the statistics of the past year show that ii has al- 
ready begun to ebb. The estimated annual increase of our population is 2.18 
per cent., while the increase of the entire church membership of the United 
States during 1905 was only 1.69 per cent. — the lowest rate on record, 
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The increase in the number of ministers, churches and communicants 
during 1905 as compared with the average of the 4 preceding years is as follows: 

Ministers Churches Communicants 

1905 1,815 1,636 519,155 

Average, 1901-1904 2,185 2.769 817.170 

This decided falling off in the increase of the number of communicants 
is especially noteworthy in view of the widespread endeavor to revive the 
old evangelistic methods. 

Those denominations which lay special emphasis on such methods do not 
seem to have fared any better than those which do not. The percentage 
of net increase for several denominations during 1905 was as follows: Bap- 
tist, 1.48; Congregational, 1.97; all Lutheran bodies, 2.82; all Methodist 
bodies, 1.61; all Presbyterian bodies, 1.54; Protestant Episcopal, 2.37; Roman 
Catholic, 1.79. It will be remembered that the estimated annual increase 
of the population is 2.18 per cent. 

The following table gives the total membership of all religious bodies 
in the United States, the net gain in membership, and the percentage of gain 
during the past 5 years: 

Membership Net Gain Per Cent. 

1901 28,285,285 924,675 3.41 

1902 28,840,699 555,414 1.96 

1903 29,730,433 889,734 3.08 

1904 30,629,290 898,857 3.02 

1905 31,148,445 519.155 1.69 

CATHOLIC STATISTICS. 

In spite of a large apparent growth, it is doubtful whether the Roman 
Catholic Church is gaining or even holding its own except by immigration; 
i. e., by transferring Catholics from Europe to America, which is not a gain 
in the world. The total Catholic gain from 1890 to 1905 was 4,657.380; but 
the immigration during those years from Italy, Ireland and Austria-Hungary 
alone was 3,172,772, almost all of which is Roman Catholic, while the Roman 
Catholic immigration from other cotmtries more than balances the non- 
Catholic immigration from those countries. Therefore, the Roman Catholic 
gain, except by immigration, was only 1,484,608, or 23 per cent., which is less 
than the natural increase of the population. Moreover, Dr. Carroll tells us that 
**the figures standing for Cathohc communicants are not the result of an actual 
count, as in most Protestant denominations. They are obtained in this way: 
First, there is an estimate of 'population' based on what are called the vital 
statistics — that is, the returns of the various dioceses for infant baptisms 
and deaths. These estimates are not made annually, at least in many cases, 
because the same figures appear several years successively in the column of 
'population.' Catholic 'population' includes all baptized persons, old and 
young. The number of communicants is estimated on the basis of the es- 
timates of 'population.* The nile adopted by the prelates of the Church in 
making returns of communicants for tne census of 1890 was to take 85 per 
cent, of the 'population.' They deducted 15 per cent, for infants and chil- 
dren not admitted to communion and others not entitled to commune, and 
called the remaining 85 per cent, communicants. It is not necessary to say 
that this method of obtaining results is not according to statistical science. 

"The figures for most of the dioceses are in round numbers, an indication 
of inexactness. The archdiocese of New York leads with 1,200,000 'pop- 
ulation'; for that of Chicago an even 1,000,000 is claimed; Boston is creoited 
with 700,000; Philadelphia with 475,000; New Orleans with 450,000; the 
diocese of Brooklyn with 500,000; and Pittsburg and Cleveland with 300,000 
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each. " If the Catholic poptilation is increasing at such a rate, the problem of 
providing the people with priests and churches would seem to be a pressing 
one; and yet the actual increase in priests in 1905 was only 99, and in houses 
of worship but 226, or scarcely 2 per cent. 

STATISTICS OF HOME MISSIONS. 





Organ- 
iMd 


Expended 
in 1904 


Mission- 
aries 


Additions 
on Confes- 
sions 


c 


1832 
1824 
1877 
1877 
1846 


$468,771 

134,012 

43,484 

87,263 

109,670 

27.620 

670,629 
441.938 
69.689 
207,493 
100,000 

386,000 

31,888 

3,148 

10,000 

634,462 
146,103 
124,710 
308,998 
11,003 

479,812 
346,883 
193,670 
160,000 
40,000 
639.989 

96.600 

23.600 

600 

86,000 

106,000 
67,630 


1,460 
144 

72 
179 
633 

30 

1,916 

764 

43 


6,000 




1.076 


. Soc 








m 


8,011 








1826 
1846 
1832 
1863 


6,767 




1,134 












66 

626 
9 


1,000 




1849 
1834 
1882 
1880 

1819 
1866 
1866 
1880 
21849 

1816 
1878 
1844 


16,470 




919 








8 
1 4,000 


20 
















. E. Ch 








34 

1,180 
484 


422 


Pre8.Ch.inU.S.A 

Pres. Church 


7,378 
1,163 












»ly 




166 
1,140 

186 






81820 

1831 
1864 






1,096 














1863 

1872 
1866 


160 

246 
226 


16,401 




1,640 




94 







1 Churches aided. » Work is carried on by the church as such, not by a society. « In addi- 
tion to the foregoing amount, there were given for diocesan missions during the three years ended 
September 30, 1904, $1,413,117. 

ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Faith (R. C.) was founded in France 
in 1822. It was soon introduced into the United States and into all parts of 
Europe. Until 1904 the society had collected and distributed to Catholic 
missions over $70,000,000. Of this sum nearly $6,000,000 was given to the 
United States. Up to 1900 the contributions from this country amounted to 
$1,120,420. 

The Society of St. Vincent de Paul (R. C), in 1903, had in the United States 
7,413 members, distributed to 18,330 families relief aggregating $214,597, 
which required 145,326 visits to the poor in their homes. This work was 
accomplished without one cent of expense. 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

The following were presented at the World's Sunday-school Convention, 
held at Jerusalem, in 1904. The statistics from North America are revised to 
date (1905). 



Sunday- 
schools 


Teachers 


Schohirs 


Total 


63,690 


674,123 


7,300,340 


7,974,463 


239 


643 


10,672 


11,216 


83 


403 


4,616 


6,019 


36 


140 


1.676 


1,716 


990 


4,610 


72,800 


77,410 


7,611 


12,928 


166,140 


178,068 


1,475 


3,876 


61,200 


66,076 


7,742 


39,872 


826,341 


866,213 


4 


7 


180 


187 


2,020 


6,092 


206,000 


211,092 


261 


823 


12,160 


12,983 


1,000 


3.600 


76.000 


78;600 


18 


70 


1,419 


1,489 


83 


786 


16,679 


16,464 


90 


181 


6,419 


6,600 


6,000 


20,300 


300,000 


320,300 


1,762 


7,490 


122,667 


130,067 


30 


170 


1,420 


1,690 


8,719 


14,962 


333,776 


348,728 


107 


440 


4,876 


6,316 


16 


64 


809 


873 


106 


1,063 


6,264 


6,317 


1,074 


7,606 


44,036 


61,640 


616 


4,260 


26,833 


30,083 


4,246 


8,466 


161,394 


169,849 


140,619 


1,461,866 


11,329,263 


13,209,114 


10,760 


86,632 


684,236 


790,666 


363 


2,374 


22,766 


26,140 


2,306 


10,769 


111,336 


122,104 


231 


677 


6,741 


6,318 


434 


1,266 


13,797 


16,063 


360 


3,000 


160,000 


163,000 


7,468 


64,670 


696,031 


649,701 


1,474 


2,700 


42,909 


46.609 


230 


1,413 


16,840 


17,263 


210 


800 


10,000 


10,800 


262,131 


2,426,888 


22,739,323 


26,614,916 



Europe 

Great Britun and Ireland 

Austro-Hungary 

Belgium 

Bulgaria 

Denmark 

Finland 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

Italy 

Norway 

Portui^ 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey in Europe 

A$ia 

India, including Ceylon 

Persia 

Siam 

China 

Japan 

Twrkey in Asia 

Africa 

North America 

United States 

Canada 

Newfoundland and Labrador 

West Indies 

Central America 

Mexico 

South America 

Oeeanica 

AustralaMa 

Fiji Islands 

Hawaiian Idands 

Other i sl ands 

Total, world 



RELIGIONS OF ENGLISH-SPEAKHfG PEOPLES. 

(From Whittaker's (London) Almanac^ 1906.) 



l^iscopalians 

Methodists of all descriptions 

Roman Catholics 

Ihvsbyterians of all descriptions . . 

Baptists of all descriptions 

Congregationalists of all descrip- 
tions 



29.200,000 
18,660.000 
16,600,000 
12,260,000 
9.230,000 

6,160,000 



Free Thinkers 

Lutherans, etc 

Unitarians 

Minor reli^ous sects 

Of no particular religion .... 

English-speaking population 



6,260,000 
2,800,000 
2,600,000 
6,600,000 
17,000,000 



124,130,000 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

BUREAUS OF LABOR. 

The first bureau established in this or any other country for the collection 
and publication of statistics relating to labor was that of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, established June 23, 1869. Three years later Pennsylvania 
created a bureau and since then they have been created in California, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska. New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oregon, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washington, 
West Virginia, Wisconsin. 

The U. S. Federal Bureau of Labor was established June 13, 1888; in 1903, 
it became the Department of Labor. The bureaus of South Dakota and Utah 
have been discontinued. That of Kentucky, up to date, has not concerned itself 
with the immediate interests of labor. 

The chief officer of each of the State bureaus is located at the capital of the 
State in which he serves, with three exceptions, in Maryland at Baltimore, in Cali- 
fornia at San Francisco, and in Louisiana at New Orleans. The salaries paid the 
commissioners are $5,000 for the United States; $3,600 for New York; $3,000 
for California and Massachusetts, and from $2,500 to $1,200 in other states. 
The Secretary of State is ex-officio commissioner of labor in Colorado and the 
Governor in Nebraska. The United States Federal Department of Labor 
spends $172,212 per year and has 103 employees; New York spends $130,400, 
with 22 employees; Illinois, $52,450, with 5 employees; Massachusetts, $31,674, 
with 25 employees. No other State has over 7 employees. 

The following are the most important reports of the United States : 

DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND LABOR. 

1886. First, Industrial Depressions (out of print) 496 

1886. Second, Convict Labor (out of print) 612 

1888. Foiui;h, Working Women' in Large Cities (out of print) 631 

1889. Fifth, Railroad Labor (out of print) 888 

1890. Sixth, Cost of Production: Iron, Steel, Coal, etc 1404 

1891 . Seventh, Cost of Production : The Textiles and Glass (two volumes) (out of print) . 2048 

1892. I^hth, Industrial Education (out of print) 707 

1893. Ninth, Building and Loan Associations (out of i>rint) 719 

1895-96. Eleventh, Work and Wages of Men, Women, and Cnildren (out of print) 671 

1897. Twelfth, Economic Aspect of the Liquor Problem (out of print) 276 

1898. Thirteenth, Hand and Machine Labor (two voliunes) (out of print) 1604 

1899. Fourteenth, Water, Gas, and Electric-light Plants imder Private and Municipal 

Ownership (out of print) 983 

1901. Sixteenth, Strikes and LockoutsjfJanuary 1, 1881, to December 31, 1900) 1063 

1902. Seventeenth, Trade and Technical Education 1333 

1904. Nineteenth, Wages and Hours of Labor (in press) 

1905. Twentieth, Convict Labor (in preparation) 

1906. Twenty-first, Strikes and Lockouts (in preparation) 

SPECIAL REPORTS 

1889. First, Marriage and Divorce (out of print) 1074 

1892. Second, Labor Laws of the United States (second edition, revised, 1896) (out 

of print) 1383 

1893. Fourth, Compulsory Insurance in Germany, etc 370 

1893. Fifth, The Gothenburg System of Liquor Traffic (out of print) 263 

1894. Seventh, The Slums of Baltimore, Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia (out of 

print) 620 

1895. Eighth, The Housing of the Working People (with plans and illustrations) (out 

of print) 461 

1904. Tenth, Labor Laws of the United States (revised edition, in press) 

1904. Eleventh, Regulation and Restriction of Output (in press) 

1906. Twelfth, Coal Mine Labor in Europe (in press) 
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LBAOINO ARTICLBt OF THB BULLBTIN 

The BvJUtin i$ Umud wtry other monUi 

No. 1. Private and public debt in the United States, by George K. Holmes. 

No. 4. The sweating ssrstem, by Henry White. 

No. 6. Codperative distribution, by Edward W. Bemis, Ph.D. 

No. 7. Industrial communities, by W. F. WUloughby. 

No. 8. Railway relief departments, by Emory R. Johnson, Ph.D. 

No. 10. Condition of the Negro in various cities. Building and loan associations. 

No. 13. The anthracite mine laborers, by G. O. Virtue, P£D. 

No. 15. Boardinff homes and clubs for working women, by Mary 8. Ferguson. 

Tlie trade-union label, by John Graham Brooks. 
No. 17. Brotherhood relief and insurance of railway emplosrees, by R R. Johnson, Ph.D. 
No. 18. Wages in the United States and Europe, 1870 to 1808. 
No. 21. Pawnbroking in Europe and the United States, by W. R Patterson. Ph.D. 
No. 22. Benefit features of American trade imions, by Edward W. Bemis, PLD. 
No. 26. Protection of workmen in their emplosonent, by Stephen D. Fessenden. 
No. 20. Trusts and industrial combinations, by J. W. Jenks, Ph.D. 
No. 31. Betterment of industrial conditions, by Victor H. Olmstead. 
No. 32. Accidents to labor as regulated by law in the United States, by W. F. WiUoughby. 
No. 35. Codperative conmiimities in the United States, by Rev. Alexander Kent. 
No. 37. Railway employees in the United States, by Samuel McCune Lindsay, Ph.D. 
No. 42. Statistics of cities. 

No. 43. Report to the President on anthracite coal strike, by Carroll D. Wriaikt. 
No. 44. Factory sanitation and labor protection, by C. F. W. Doehring, Ph.D. 
No. 46. Report of Anthracite Coal Strike Commission. 
No. 48. Farm colonies of the Salvation Army, by Commander Booth Tucker. 

Labor conditions in New Zealand, by Victor S. Clark, Ph.D. 
No. 52. Child labor in the United States, by Hannah R. Sewall, Ph.D. 
No. 53. Wages and cost of living. 
No. 54. The value and influence of labor statistics, by Carroll D. Wright. 

Strikes and lockouts in the United States, 1881 to 1900. by G. W. W. Hanger. 

Wages in the United States and Europe, 1890 to 1903, by G. W. W. Hanger. 

Cost of living and retail prices in the United States, 1890 to 1903, by G. W. W. Hanger. 

Housing of the working people of the United States by employers, by G. W.W Hanger. 

Public baths in the United States, by G. W. W. Hanger. 

Trade and technical education in the United States. 

Hand and machine labor in the United States. 

Labor legislation in the United States, by G. A. Weber. 
No. 55. Building and loan associations in the United States, by G. W. W. Hanger. 
No. 56. Labor conditions in Australia, by Victor S. Clark, Ph.D. 
No. 58. Course of wholesale prices, 1890-1904. 

No. 59. Wages and hours of labor in manufacturing industries, 1890-1904. 
No. 60. Government industrial arbitration, by L. W. Hatch. 
No. 62. Municipal ownership in Great Britain, by F. C. Howe. 

FOREIGN BUREAUS OF LABOR. 

Austria. — Arbeitsstatistisches Amt in R.K, Handelsministeriums (1898) pub- 
lishes Sosiale Rundschau, a monthly bulletin. 

Belgium.— Office du Travail (1894) publishes Revue de Travail monthly, and 
annual reports. 

Canada. — Bureau of Labor (1890) publishes a Labor Gazette monthly. 

Denmark. — Bureau de Statistique de VEtat (1850) publishes an annual, 
Statistik Tabelvaerk. 

France.-^ffice du Travail (1891) publishes Bulletin de POffice du Travail, 
monthly, and an Annuaire Statistique. 

Germany. — Kaiserlisches Statistisches Amt (1891) publishes Reichs-Arbeits- 
blatt, monthly, and bulletins irregularly. 

Great Britain. — Labor Department of the Board of Trade (1886) publishes 
monthly a Labor Gazette and reports on special subjects annually. 

Italy. — Officio del Lavoro (1902) reports irregularly. 

Neiherlands. — Centraal Bureau voor de Statistick {1S92) publishes Tijdschrift 
irregularly. 

New South Wales. — Labor Bureau (1895) Annual Report and Statistics. 

New Zealand. — ^Department of Labor (1891) publishes Journal of the Depmrt- 
ment of Labor monthly. 
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Norway. — Det Statistiche Central Bureau (1902) publishes statistics irregu- 
larly. 

Russia.— ComttS Central de Statisttque (proposed). 

Spain. — Institute de Reformas Sociales ( 1 903) . A monthly bulletin proposed . 
Sweden. — Afdelning fur Arbetsstatistik (1902). Annual report. 
Switzerland. — Seer lariat Ouvrier Suisse (1886). Annual reports. 

A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 

EDITED BY W. D. P. BLISS. 

This bibliography, in order to be most helpful, is concise. Each section has 
been submitted to some specialist in its given field, to make it a bibliography by 
specialists, for those who are not specialists. It is prepared, not from the 
standpoint of the academic student, but for the needs of the practical reform 
worker. There are few references to books out of print or not available in the 
United States. 

It is the hope to keep the bibliography, year by year, up to date. Suggestions 
of corrections, changes or additions mil be grateftdly received and may be sent 
to W. D. P. Bliss, care of Social Progress, 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

O. P. — Out of print. C. — A book distinctly Conservative. R. — Distinctly Radicid. Prices 
are for cloth, except as stated. 

Books on this list may be ordered through the Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth Ave., 
New York aty. 

BIBLIOGRAPHIES, ENCYCLOPEDIAS, STATISTICS. 

Abstract of the Twelfth Census. [1900.] Washington Census Office. 389 p. 

Free. 
American Library Association Catalogue. Washington Government Printing 

Office. 1904. 485 p. Address Superintendent of Docimients, Wash- 
ington. D. C. To libraries, free; to applicants (paper, 26c.), 50c. 

Btb. of 8,000 vols, with notes on all subjects. 31 pages on Social Subjects. 
Bliss, W. D. P. (Ed.) Encyclopedia of Social Reform. Ftmk & Wagnalls. 

1896. 1,439 p. $7.50. 

Clear statement of nearly every reform movement. **0f very great value.'' 

Carroll D. Wright. ** A perfect mine of information.'* Review of Reviews. 
BowLEY, A. L. Statistical Studies Relating to National Progress in Wealth and 

Trade Since 1882. London. King. 2d Ed. 1904. 344 p. 10s. 6d. 

' Wo one, however eminent, who has not studied his book, or who uses statistics 

without regard to its five golden rules, is worthy of a moment's attention in any 

fiscal or otker discussion based on statistics." Fabian News. 
Index to Labor Reports in the United States. Washington Department of 

Labor. 1902. 287 p. Free. 
Mayo-Smith, R. Science of Statistics. Macmillan. 1895-99. 2 vols. 339 p. $3n. 

Good on Vital Statistics and their interpretation. 
MuLHALL, M.;G. Dictionary of Statistics. Routledge. 4th Ed. 1898. 853p. $8.50. 

Good on general statistics, but not the most accurate. 
Newsholme, Arthur. Elements of Vital Statistics. Sonnenschein. 3d Ed. 

1899. 451 p. $3. 
Palgrave, R. H. I. (Ed.) Dictionary of Political Economy. Macnullian. 3 vols. 

$19. 

Voluble risumS of conservative political economy. 
Reformers' Year Book (English). F. W. P. Lawrence and Joseph Edwards, 

Eds. London. "Echo" office, 19 St. Bride St., London, E. C. 1906. 

216 p. (paper) Is. 

Good on radical and reform movements. 
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Report of the Industrial Commission, United States. Washington Government 

Printing Office. 19 vols. 1900-1902. A limited number, free. 

Storehouse of information on modern conditions and problems in the United 

States. Well indexed. Vol. XIX summarizes the whole and gives the recom- 

mendations of the Commission. 
Statesman's Year Book (Enc^lish). Macmillan. Annual. 1,363 p. $3. 

Official information on au countries. 
Statistical Abstract of the United States. Washington Bureau of Statistics. 

Annual. 580 p. Free. 
Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance. Department of Commerce and 

Labor, Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D. C. About 480 p. Free. 
Statistical Abstracts, Great Britain. Board of Trade. London. Evre & 

Spottiswoode. £. Harding St., B.C. For the United Kingdom, Colonies; 

Foreign Countries. 30^0c each. 
Statistisches Jahrbuch fur das Deutsche Reich. Berlin. Verlag von Putthammer 

& Muhlbrecht. Annual. (Paper) 50c. 

Gives valuable international statistics. 

See also Labor Industrial Conditions, etc. 
Correspondence Addresses : American Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth 

Ave., New York. The Fabian Society, 3 Clement* s Inn, Strand, London, W. 

C. Le Mus^e Social 5 Rue Las Cases* Paris. 

GENERAL. 

Addams, Jane. Democracy and Social Ethics. Macmillan. 1903. 394 p. 

$1.25 net. 

Penetrating comment on charitable effort, filial relations, household adjust- 
ment, industrial and political reform. 
Brooks, John G. The Social Unrest. Macmillan. 1903. 394 p. $1.50 

net. 

Studies of labor and socialist movements. 
Carlyle, Thomas. Past and Present. Chartism, Sartor Resartus. New 

York. Harpers. $1 . 25. 

An Individualist, full of frophetic Socialism. 
Carpenter, Edward. Civilization: Its Cause and Cure. Sonnenschein. 2d 

Ed. 156p. $1. 

Radical, brilliant and suggestive. 
Ely, RicHARD T. Evolution of Industrial Society. Macmillan. 1903. 497 

p. $1.25. 

Good bird's-eye view of social evolution. 
Ghent, W. J. Our Benevolent Feudalism. Macmillan. 1902. 202 pp. 

$1.25 n. 

Striking interpretation of modern industrial conditions. 
GiLMAN, Mrs. Charlotte P. Human Work. McClure. 1904. $1.50 n. 
Henderson, C. R. Social Spirit in America. Scott F. 1901. 350 p. S1.50. 

Recommended as introductory to modern social studies. 
Hobhouse, L. T. The Labor Movement. Unwin. 2d Ed. 1893. 98 p. $1. 
Hobson, J. A. The Social Problem, Life and Work. Nisbet. (Pott in U. 

S.) 1901. 295 p. $2n. 

Socialistic. Thought-provoking. 
Lloyd, H. D. Newest England. [New Zealand.] Doubleday. 1900. 387 



p. $2.50. 
Suggestive s\ 
Loch, C. S. Methods of Social Advance. Macmillan. 1904. $1.25 n. 



ggestive study of advanced social institutions. 



Mazzini, Joseph. Life and Writings. Smith Elder. 6 vols. 1890-1891. 
$10.80. 

. The Duties of Man. Funk & Wagnalls. 1892. (Paper) 15c. 

Full of inspiring prophetic social utterances. 
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Potter, Rt. Rev. Henry C. The Citizen in Relation to the Indvistrial Situa- 
tion. Scribner. 1902. 248 p. $1 n. 
RusKiN, John. The Communism of . [A collection of Ruskin's social writings. 

W. D. P. Bliss Ed.l Humboldt. 1891. 231 p. (Paper, 25c.) 76c. 

Full of incisive and suggestive social thought. 
ScuDDER, ViDA D. Social Ideals in English Literature. Houghton, Mifflin. 

1898. 329 p. $1 . 75. 
Strong, Dr. Josiah. Our Country. Baker & Taylor. Revised Ed. 1891. 

275 p. (Paper, 30c.) 60c. 

. The New Era. Baker & Taylor. 1893. 374 p. (Paper, 36c.) 75c. 

Tolstoi, Leo. What to Do. {tt.) Crowell. 1887. 244 p. 60c. 
Wallace, Alfred R. Studies, Scientific and Social. Macmillan. 2 vols. 

1900. $5. 

Shows why Wallace became a Socialist, 
WiLLOUGHBY, W. W. Social Justice. Macmillan. 1900. 385 p. $3 n. 

A critical essay. 
Woods, Robert. The City Wildemess. Boston. Houghton, Mifflin. 1898. 

319 p. $1.60. 

A suggestive social study. 

. English Social Movements. Scribner's. 1891. 277 p. $1.60. 

Correspondence Addresses. See section above. 

HISTORICAL. 

Ashley, Prop. W. J. Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. 

Putnam's. Parti. 1902. 277 p. $1.50. Part II. 1893. 501 p. $3. 
Cunningham, Wm. Growth of English Industry and Commerce. 3d Ed. 

1896. 714 p. $1. 

. & MacArthur, E. a. Outlines. $1 . 60. 

CouLANGES, FusTEL DE. Origin of Property in Land. Sonnenschein. 1891. 

153 p. $1. 
GiBBiNS, H. DE B. English Social Reformers. Scribner's. 1892. $1. 

. Industry in England. Scribner's. 1898. 479 p. $2.50. 

HoBSON, J. A. Evolution of Modem Capitalism. Scribner's. 1899. $1.60. 

Effects of machinery, wages, woman's work. Concentration of industry. 
Laveleye, Emile DE. Primitive Property (tr.). Maamllan. 356 p. o. p. 

Studies in primitive communal life. 
Rogers, J. E. Thorold. Six Centuries of Work and Wages. Putnam's 

1884. 691 p. $2. 

Shows how the English workman, robbed of the land, has been wronged by 

legislators and employers. Best historical treatment of wages. 
ToYNBEE, Arnold. The Industrial Revolution of the 18th Century in England. 

Longmans Green. 6th Ed. 1902. 319 p. $3.50. 

Suggestive analysis of the age of invention and industry. 
Wright, Hon. Carroll D. The Industrial Evolution of the United States. 

Scribner's. 1901. 362 p. $1.25. 

Optimistic and popular. 

ANARCHISM. 

Dubois, Felix. The Anarchist Peril (tr.). Unwin. 1894. 264 p. $1.76. 

A popular account. 
Kropotkin, Peter. Fields, Factories and Workshops. jPutnam's. New 

Ed. 1901. 315 p. 90c. 

Thoughtful and suggestive. 
Tucker, Benjamin R. Instead of a Book by a Man Too Busy to Write One. 

New York. Tucker. 612 p. 1893. $1. 

A brilliant statement of philosophical anarchism. 
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Zenker, E. V. Anarchism. New York. Putnam's. 1897. 323 p. $1.60. 
Correspondence Addresses: Benjamin R, Tucker, Ed, of ''Liberty*', P. O, Box 

IS12, New York City. Office of American Secular Union, 141 Water St„ 

Chicago, III. 

ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION. 

Arbitration in Great Britain. Bulletins 8 and 28 (U. S.) Department of Labor. 

Free. 
Oilman, N. P. Methods of Industrial Peace. Houghton, MifiOin & Co. 1904. 

436 p. $1.60. 
GoMPBRS, Hanna, Pfahler, Purves. Strauss. Sympositun in Annals of the 

American Academy of Political and Social Science, Vol. XX. pp. 21-77. 

Quly, 1902.) 

ioumal of the Department of Labor of New Zealand. Wellington, N. Z. 
fLOYD, H. D. A Coimtry Without Strikes. (New Zealand.) Doubleday. 

1900. 183 p. $1. 
Reports of National Conferences on Industrial Conciliation, under the auspices 

of the National Civic Federation. 
Report of the United States Industrial Commission. 1901. Vol. XVII. 

See Statistics. 
Correspondence Addresses: National Civic Federation, 281 Fourth Ave,, N, Y. 

(Monthly Bulletin.) Industrial Union of Employers and Employees. 

Employers: Sec, T. Smithers Taylor, Stoughton St. Works, Leicester, Eng, 

Men's: Sec, W. J. Davies, 70 Lionel St., Birmingham Eng, 

BANKING AND CURRENCY. 

Andrews, E. B. An Honest Dollar. Macmillan. 1894. 183 p. $1. 

Clear statement of the himetaUist position. 
Darwin, L. Bimetallism. Appleton. 1898. 341 p. $2.50. 
Dunbar, C. F. Chapters on the Theory and History of Banking. Putnam's. 

2d Ed. 1901. 252 p. $1.25. 
Gipfen, Sir R. The Case against Bimetallism. Macmillan. 2d Ed. 1892. 

254 p. $2. 
Jevons, W. S. Money and the Mechanism of Exchange. Appleton. 1894. 

349 p. $1.75. 

A good history of money. 
Nicholson, J. S. A Treatise on Money. Macmillan. 5th Ed. 1901. 440 p. 

$1.90. . 
Taussig, F. W. The Silver Situation in the United States. 3d Ed. Putnam's. 

1898. 157 p. $1.25. 

A criticism of the silver argument. 
White, H. Money and Bankmg. Ginn. 2d Ed. 1902. 474 p. $1.50. 

CHARITY AND PHILANTHROPY. 

Addams, Jane. Philanthropy and Social Progress. Crowell. 1894. 268 p. 

$1.50. 
BosANQUET, B. Rich and Poor. Macmillan. 1899. 236 5. $1.50. 
Brackett, Jeffrey R. Supervision and Education in Charity. Macmillan. 

1903. 222 p^ $1. n. 
Brown, Mary Willcox. The Development of Thrift. Macmillan. 1899. 

222 p^ $1. 
Chance, W. Our Treatment of the Poor. King. 1899. 233 p. Is. 6d. 
Devine, Edward T. The Practice of Charity. Dodd, Mead. 1904. 210 p 

60c. 
. Principles of Relief. Macmillan. 1904. 495 p. $2. 

Full of practical information. 
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Fields. Mrs. James T. How to Help the Poor. Houghton, MiflBin. 1883. 

125 p. 20c. n. 
Henderson, C. R. Chalmers on Chaxity. Scribner's. 1900. 350 p. 
. Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes. Boston. Heath. 

1901. 397 p. $1.50 n. 
. Modem Methods of Charitv. Macmillan. 1904. 725 p. $3.50. 

The best general book on the subject. 
Ingram, A. F. W. Work in Great Cities. London. 1897. 
Kellogg, Charles D. History of Charity Organizations in the U. S. Nat. 

C. C. C. Report. Reprinted 1893. 
LiTCHWORTH, W. p. History of State Boards of Charity. Report N. Y. State 

Board of Charity. 1892. 
Loch, C. S. Charity Organization. Swan Sonnenschein. 2d Ed. 1892. Ill p. $1. 

. Methods of Social Advance. Macmillan. 1904. 

Lowell, Josephine Shaw. Public Relief and Private Charity. Putnam's. 

1884. Ill p. 
Mackay, Thomas. The State and Charity. Macmillan. 1898. ,197 p. $1. 
Richmond, Mary E. Friendly Visiting Among the Poor. Macmillan. 1899. 

225p. $1. 
Social Work (especially with children). 12 monographs. Ed. by William A. 

Clark. Pud. by Lincoln House. Boston. 
Warner, A. G. American Chaiities. Crowell. 1894. 430 p. $1.75. 

With Bib. Good on causes of poverty. 

See also Child Saving. Distribution of Wealth. Industrial Conditions. 

Settlements. 
Correspondence Addresses: National Conference of Charities and Corrections. 

Sec, Alexander Johnson. N. Y. Charity Organization Society, 287 Fourth 

Ave., N. Y. 

CHILD LABOR. 

Brooks, John Graham. The Social Unrest. (See General Section.) 

Bulletin of U. S. Department of Labor No. 52. May, 1904. Washington, D. C. 

Charities (New York Charity Organization Society). April 23, Oct. 1, and 
Nov. 5, 1904. 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

Publishes each week latest notes on Child Labor, and reports legislation. 

Child Labor. A collection of papers and addresses, delivered at First Annual 
Meeting of National Child Labor Committee, February, 1905. Pub- 
lished by American Academy of Political and Social Science, May, 1905. 
Also by National Child Labor Committee, 105 East Twenty-second Street, 
New York, May, 1905. Price, $1.25, cloth; $1.00 paper. 

Child Labor Legislation. Schedules of Existing Statutes and the Standard 
Child Labor Law. Handbook 1905. National Consumers' League, 
105 East Twenty-second Street, New York. Price, 10 cents. 

Hunter, Robert. Poverty, one chapter on Child Labor. See Section on 
Industrial Conditions. Macmillan. 1904. 382 p. $1.50. 

Kelley, Florence. Some Ethical Gains through Legislation. Macmillan. 
1905. 345 p. $1.25. Several chapters on Child Labor. 

Murphy, Edgar Gardner. The Present South, two chapters on Child Labor. 

Publications of National Child Labor Committee, N. Y., and of the New York 
Child Labor Committee, N. Y. (both 105 East 22d St., New York City). 

Reports of Conunissioners of Labor and of Factory Inspectors in the several 
States and Territories. 

Reports of the International Congresses for the Welfare and Protection of 
Children. London. P. S. King & Son. 3d Congress, 1902. 

Social Legislation and Social Activity. Publications of American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Vol. XX, No. 1, July, 1903. Part IV, on Child 
Labor Problem. 
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WiLLOUOHBY, W. F., and De Grapfbnribd, Clara, Child Labor. Publications 

of American Economic Association, Vol. V, No. 2, 1890. 
United States Censtis. 1900. Volume on Occupations, Washington. 
Correspondence Address: National Child Labor Committee, 105 E. 22d St„ New 
York City, 

CHILD PROBLBMS. 

Buck, Winifred. Boys' Self-Governing Clubs. Macmillan. 1903. 218 p. $1. 
Polks, Homer. Care of Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children. Mac- 

miJlan. 1902. With Bib. 

Full of information. 
Henderson, C. R. Dependent, Defective and Delinquent Classes. Boston. 

Heath. Revised Ed. 397 p. $1.50 n. 

Information of all countries. 
Hill, Florence Davenport. The Children of the State. London. Macmil- 
lan. 1889. 
Riis, JacobA. Howthe Other Half Lives. N.Y. Scribner. 1890. 304 p. $1.25. 

. Children of the Poor. Scribner. 1892. $1.25. 

RowE, Stuart H. Phvsical Nature of the Child. Macmillan. 1903. 
Spargo, John. The Bitter Cry of the Children. Macmillan. 1905. 337 p. 

$1.50. 
Truckwell, G. M. The State and Its Children. Methuen. 1894. 
New Century Club. Philadelphia. Statutes of every State in the United States 

concemmg Destitute, Neglected and Delinquent Children. George F. 

Lasher, Philadelphia, 1900. 

For Juvenile Courts see "Charities," published by New York Charity 
Organization Society, issues of November, 1903, and January, 1905 ; also Juvenile 
Court Record, pubhshed by Visitation and Aid Society of Chicago, especially the 
January, 1904, number; also pamphlet '*What the Juvenile Court Probation 
System Has Done in Philadelphia," published by New Century Club, Phila- 
delphia. 

See also Annual Reports of — 
New York Children's Aid Society, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
State Charities Aid Association, 105 East 22d St., New York. 
New York Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 287 Fourth Ave., New 

York. 
Industrial School, Rochester, N. Y. 
Lyman School for Boys, Westboro, Mass. 
State School for Dependent Children, Coldwater, Mich. 
State School for Dependent Children, Owaronna, Minn. 
State Board of Charities of Massachusetts, Boston, Mass. 
New Jersey State Board of Children's Guardians, 
Children's Aid Society of Boston. 
Children's Aid Society of Pennsylvania. 
New York Catholic Protectory, Westchester, New York City. 
Board of Children's Guardians, D. C, 

CHRISTIANITY AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

Abbott, Lyman. Christianity and Social Problems. Houghton, MifiOin. 
1897. 370 p. $1.25. 

Bliss, W. D. P. The Chvirch and Social Reform. Magazine articles: The 
Outlook, Jan. 20, 1906; The Independent, Jan. 20 and Feb. 8, 1906. 

Brace, C. L. Gesta Christi. Armstrong. 5th Ed. 1893. 520 p. $1.50. 

Ely, Prop. R. T. Social Aspects of Christianity, Crowell. 1899, 132 p. 90c. 

Frbmantlb, Canon, W. H. The World, the Subject of Redemption. Long- 
mans. 1895. 2d Ed. 400 p. $2. 
Most stimulating and suggestive. 
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Gladden, Washington. Applied Christianity. Houghton, Mifflin. 1896. 

320 p. $1.25. 
GoEHRE, Paul. The Evangel-Social Movement in Germany (tr.). London. 

Ideal Publishincr Union. 1896. 236 p. 
Heath, Richard, The Captive City of God. Fifield, 44 Fleet St., London, 1904. 

The churches in the light of the democratic ideal. Searching and suggestive, 

with a fine spirit. 
Hodges, Rev. George. Faith and Social Service. Whittaker. 1896. 270 p. 

$1.25. 
Kaufman, MoRiTZ. Christian Socialism. Paul Trench. 1888. 232 p. $1.25. 
Mathews, Shailer. The Social Teaching of Jesus. Macndllan. 1897. 235 

p. $1.50. 
Maurice, F. D. Social Morality. Macmillan. 1886. 414 p. $1.25. 
Nitti, Francesco. Catholic Socialism (tr.). Sonnenschein. 1895. 402 p. 

$2.40. 
Peabody, Francis G. Jesus Christ and the Social Question. Macmillan. 

1901. 374 p. $1.50. 

One of the best. Conservative, 
Smith, Charles Sprague. Working With the People. Wessels. 1904. 161 

p. 50c. n. 
Sprague, P. W. Christian Socialism. What and Why. Dutton. 1891. 204 

p. 75c. 
Strong, Josiah. Religious Movements for Social Betterment. Baker & 

Taylor. 1890. 137 p. 50c. 

. The Next Great Awakening. Baker & Taylor. 1902. 233 p. 75c. 

Westcott, Bishop B. F. Social Aspects of Christianity. Macmillan, 1887. 

$1.50. 
Correspondence Addresses: Brotherhood of the Kingdom, 312 W, 54th St., New 

York City, Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests of 

Labor, 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. Christian S octal Union (Eng.). 

Sec, Rev. Percy Dearmer, 11 Chalcott Gardens, England's Lane, Loncum, 

N. W. Labor Church Union. Sec, J. H. Shaw, 5 Albert Road, Aston Manor, 

Birmingham, Eng. 

COMMUNITIES. 

Ballou, Adin. History of the Hopedale Community. Lowell, Mass. Thomp- 
son Hill. 1897. 415 p. 
Codman, J. T. Brook Farm. Historic and personal memoirs. $1.00. 
Hinds, W. A. American Communities. Chicago. Kerr & Co. Revised Ed. 

1902. 433 p. $1. 

Kent, Alexander. Cooperative Communities in U. S. Department of Labor 

Bulletin. July, 1901. Washington. 83 p. Free. 
LocKWOOD, J. S. New Harmony Communities. Marion, Ind. The Chron- 
icle Co. 1902. 280 p. 
NoRDHOFF, C. Communistic Societies of the United States. New York. 

Harper's. 1875. 439 p. $4. 
NoYES, John H. History of American Socialisms. Philadelphia. Lip- 

pincott. 1879. 678 p. $3.00. 
Randall, E. O. History of the Zoar Society. Columbus, O. F. J. Heer. 

1900. $1.25. 
Social Service. (Bib.). October, 1903. 10c. 
White and Taylor. Shakerism: Its Meaning and Message. Mt. Lebanon, 

N. Y. Anna White. 8vo, $1.50. 
WooLSEY, Theo. D. Communism and Socialism. New York. Scribner. 

1904. 309 p. $1.50. 
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co-opbrahon and profit sharing. 

Arena. Articles by Prof. Frank Parsons. July and August, 1903. Broad St., 
Trenton, N.J. 

GiLBCAN, N. P. A Dividend to Labor. Houghton, Miflflin. 1899. 400 p. 
$1.75. 

. Profit Sharing between Employer and Employee. Houghton, Mifflin. 

1889. 460 p. $1.75. 

HoLYOAKB, G. J. Self Help by the People. A history of codperation in Roch- 
dale. 10th Ed. 1893. Scribner's. 191 p. $1. 

Jones, Benjamin. Codperative Production. 2 vols. Clarendon. 1894. 847 
p. $2.50. 

Lloyd, H. D. Labor Copartnership in Great Britain and Ireland. Harper's. 
1898. 351 p. $1. 

Potter, Beatrice (Mrs. Sidney Webb). Codperative Movement in Great 
Britain. Soimenschein. 1899. 254 p. $1. 

Correspondence Addresses: Reforts of Codperative Congress (Great Britain) 
Annual Codperative Union, Manchester, England. Reports of Interna- 
tional Codperative Alliance, 19 Southampton Row, London, W. C, England, 
See also Employers and Employees, 

CRIMINOLOGY. 

Altgbld (Gov.), John P. Live Questions. Chicago, (^eo. S. Bowen. 18W. 

1009 p. 
Boies, Wm. The Science of Penology. Putnam's. 1901. 459 p. $3.50 n. 
Booth, Mrs. Maud Ballington. After Prison — What? Kevell. 1903. 

290 p. $1.25. 
Drahms, a. The Criminal. MacmiUan. 1900. 402 p. $2. 
DuGDALE, R. L. The Jukes. Putnam's. 6th Ed. 1900. 120 p. $1. 
Ellis, Havelock. The Criminal. London. Scott. 2d Ed. 1895. 337 p. 

$1.50. 
Hall, A. C. Crime in Its Relation to Social Progress. Bib. 427 p. Mac- 
miUan. 1902. $3.50. 
Henderson, Charles R. Modem Prison Statistics. House of Representatives 

Document No. 542. Washington. Government Printing Ofl&ce. 1903. 

319 p. Free. 
LoMBROso, C, AND Perrero, G. The Female Offender (tr.). Unwin. 1894. 

313 p. $1.50. 
Morrison, W. D. Crime and Its Causes. Social Science Series. 1 891 . 255 p. $1 . 
Tallack, Wm. Penological and Preventive Principles. Leo Werthein^er & 

Co. 2d Ed. 1896. 480 p. 8s. 
Wines, F.H. Punishment and Reformation. Crowell. 1896. 339 p. $1.75. 
Correspondence Addresses: National Prison Reform Association, John L. MiUigan, 

L.L.D., Allegheny, Pa. Prison Association of New York, 135 E. Ibth St., 

New York City. International Prison Commission, Care of Diplomatic 

Bureau, Washington, D. C. 

DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH. 

Atkinson, E. Distribution of Products. Putnam's. 1895. 365 p. $1.50. 

Suggestive statement of conservative position. 
BowLEY, A. L. See Encyclopedias, Statistics, etc. 
Carnegie, Andrew. Gospel of Wealth. Century. 1900. $2. 
Clark, John B. The Distribution of Wealth. Macmillan. 1900. $3. 
George, Jr., Henry. The Menace of Piivilege. 430 p. Macmillan. 

1905. $1.50. 

Full of facts and figures. 
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HoBSON, John A. The Economics of Distribution. Macmillan. 1900. 361 p. 

$1.25n. 
Lawson, TnoBfAS W. Frenzied Finance. 

A series of ' ' exposures '* of American financial deals in Everybody* s Magcutine, 

1904-1905. 
Mallock, W. H. Labor and the Popular Welfare. London. Black. 1896. 

357 p. New Ed. 90c. 

Argues that the poor are getting richer, 
Pratt, Sereno S. The Work of Wall Street. Appleton & Co. 1903. 286 p, 

$1.25. 
Private and PubUc Debt in the United States. Bulletin of Department of 

Labor. No. 1. 11 p. Free. 
Spahr, Charles B. Present Distribution of Wealth in the United States. 

Crowell. 2d Ed. 184 p. $1.50. 

A strong showing of the concentration of wealth. 
Statistical Abstract of United States. Bureau of Statistics. Washington, D. C. 
Veblen, T. The Theory of the Leisure Class. Macmillan. 1899. 400 p. $2. 
Williams, Talcott. *'The Corporation" in Organized Labor and Capital. 

Wm. T. Bull Lectures. 1904. 

A brilliant argument for the spread of ** industrial democracy" by diffusion 

of shares. Full of facts. 

See also Charity and Philanthropy. Industrial Conditions, Labor. Wages. 
Correspondence Addresses: American Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth Ave, 

N. Y, Fabian Society, 3 dementis Inn, Strand, W. C, London. 

EDUCATION. 

Arnold, Edward. Great Public Schools (in England). 344 p. 
Bain, A. Education as a Science. 453 p. Appleton's. . 1898. $1.50. 
Blow, S. E. Symbolic Education. A commentary on Froebel's Mother Play. 

Appleton. 1894. 270 p. $1.50. 
Butler, Nicholas M. The Meaning of Education. Macmillan. 1904. $1. 
. (Ed.) Education in the United States. 2 vols. Albany. 1900. 

$3.00. A series of monographs for the Paris Exposition. 
CuBBERLY, E. P. A Syllabtis of the History of Education. Macmillan. 

1901. $2.00. 
Davidson, Thomas. A History of Education. 292 p. Scribner. 1900. 

$1.60. 
Dbwey, John. The School and Society. University of Chicago Press. 1899. 

125 p. $1.00. 
Dexter, Edwin G. A History of Education in the U. S. Macmillan. 1904. 

656 p. 

Fuu of information, 
Eliot, C. W. Educational Reform. Centtuy. 1898. $2. 
FoRBUSH, Wm. B. The Boy Problem. A Study in Social Pedagogy. 207 p. 

Boston. 1902. 70 cents. 
Hall, G. Stanley. Bibliographer of Education. 

Hanus, Paul H. Educational Aims and Educational Values. 211 p. Mac- 
millan. 1899. $1.00. Deals mainly with Secondary Schools. 
Henderson, C. H. Education and the Larger Life. Houghton, Miflflin. 1902. 

428 p. $1.30 n. 
Hughes, R. E. The Making of Citizens. Scribner's. 1902. 413 p. $1.50. 

A study in comparative education', Germany, France, England, and the United 

States. 
International Education Series. (Harris, Hon. W. T., Ed.) Appleton. Each, 

$1.25. 
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Langb, Helens. Higher Education of Women in £tux>pe (tr.). Appleton. 

1890. 212 p. $1 n. 

With statistics. 
0*Shba, M. V. Education as an Adjustment. 307 p. Longmans. 1903. 
Proceedings of Religious Education Society. 1904. Chicago office. 412 p. 
Report of Commissioner of Education, United States (Annual) Department of 

the Interior. 2 vols. Free. 
Rice, J. M. Public School System of the United States. Century. 308 p. 

$1.50. 
Russell, T. E. German Higher Schools. Longmans. 450 p. 1899. $2.00. 
Search, M. D. An Ideal School. 356 p. Appleton. 1901. 356 p. $1.25. 
Sonnenschein, a. Cyclopedia of Education. Sonnenschein. 1889. 562 p. $3.75. 
Spencer, Herbert. Education. Appleton. 1900. 283 p. $1 . 25. 
Thwing, C. F. The College Woman. Baker & Taylor. 1894. 169 p. $1. 
Trade and Technical Education. Seventeenth Annual Report United States 

Department of Labor. 1902. 1,333 p. Free. 
Woodward, C. M. The Manual Training School. 360 p. Heath & Co. 

1887. $2.00. 
Correspondence Addresses: National Educational Association, Irwin Shepherd, 

Sec. , Winona, Minn. Religious Education Society, 153 La Salle St. , Chicago, 

III. University Extension (U. S.), Sec, Chas. D. Atkins, 111 S. Ibth St., 

Philadelphia. {En^.) - - " ^' ... ^ ,. ^ -.-..,- . 

Cambridge. 
W. National . 
London, W. C. 

ELECTORAL REFORMS. 

AsHWORTH, T. R. and H. P. C. Proportional Representation Applied to Par- 
liamentary Grovemment. Sonnenschein. 1901. 

Commons, J. K. Proportional Representation, U. S. Crowell. 1896. 298 p. 
$1.76. 

Direct Legislation Record. Edited by Eltweed Pomeroy. Bound vols. 
1896-1903. Eltweed Pomeroy, East Orange, N. J. 26 cents each 
volume. 

Mill, John Stuart. Considerations on Representative Government. Holt. 
$2. 

Oberholzer, E. T. The Referendum in America. Scribner's. 1900. 430 p. 
$2. 

Parsons, Frank. Direct Legislation. 239 p. Published by Dr. C. F. Tay- 
lor. Philadelphia. Paper, 25 cents. 

Pomeroy, Eltweed, and 80 others. By the People. Public Publishing Co. 
Chicago. 25 cents. 

Sullivan, J. W. Direct Legislation. Commonwealth Co. Paper, 10 cents. 
See also Woman Suffrage. 

Correspondence Addresses: The National Direct Legislation League, Pres. , Eltweed 
Pomeroy, East Orange, N. J. George H. Shibley, Washington, D. C, 
Chairman of Peoples Government League. Prof. Louis Waurin, Uni- 
versity of Geneva, Geneva, Switzerland. 

EXPANSION. IMPERIALISM. ANTI-IMPERIALISM. 

BouTWELL, George S. The Crisis of the Repubhc. Dana Estes & Co. 

1900. 212 p. 
GiDDiNGS, F. H. Democracy and Empire. Macmillan. 1900. 363 p. $2.60. 
Hoar, Senator. '* Lust of Empire " Speech. Senate, April 17, 1900. Tucker 

Pub. Co., New York. 1900. 132 p. 
HoBSON, J. A. Imperialism. Pott. 1902. 320 p. $2.76. Paper, $1. 
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Mbad, Edwin D. The Principles of the Founders. American Unitarian 

Association. 1903. Price 50 cents, net. 
Reinsch, P.S. Colonial Government. Macmillan. 1902. 396 p. $1.25 n. 
ScHURMAN, Jacob Gould. Philippine AfEairs. A Retrospect and Oiitlook. 

Charles Scribner's Sons, 1902. 109 p. 
ScHURz, Hon. Carl. American Imperialism. Dana Estes & Co. 1899. 

31 p. 
SMfTH, GoLDWiN. Commonwealth or Empire. The Macmillan Co. 1902. 

82 p. 
Strong, Josiah. Expansion. Baker & Taylor. 1900. 310 p. 50c. 
Sumner, William G. The Conquest of the United States by Spain. Dana 

Estes & Co. 1899. 32 p. 25 cents. 
SwiPT, Morrison I. Imperialism and Liberty. The Ronbroke Press. 

1899. 491 p. 

Welsh, Herbert. The Other Man's Country. J. P. Lippincott Company. 

1900. 257 p. 

Willis, Prop. H. P. Our Philippine Problem. Henry Holt & Co. 1905. 

$1.50 net. (by mail $1.62.) 
Correspondence Addresses: Antt-imperialist League, 20 Central St,, Boston, 

Mass. 

FACTORY PROBLEMS. 

Accidents to Labor. Bulletin 32. (U. S.) Department of Labor. 28 p. Free. 

Factory Sanitation and Labor Protection. Bulletin (U. S.) Department of 
Labor. January, 1903. 131 p. Free. 

Inspection of Factories and Workshops in the United States. Bulletin 12 (U. 
S.) Department of Labor. 20 p. Free. 

Report of Bureau of Factory Inspection, New York State, 1902. State Depart- 
ment of Labor, Albany, N. V. 

Whittlesey, Sarah S. Tendencies of Factory Legislation and Inspection in 
the United States. Annals of the American Academy of Pohtical and 
Social Science, Vol. XX. No. 1. 19 p. 
See also Industrial Conditions, Labor. Wages. 

FINANCE, TARIFF AND TAXATION. 

Adams, H. C. Public Debts. Appleton. 1893. $2.50. 

. Finance. Holt & Co. 1899. 586 p. 

Bastable, C. F. Public Finance. Macmillan. 1895. 3d Ed. 716 p. $4. 
Dewey, D. R. Financial History of the United States. Longmans, Green & 

Co. 1903. 565 p. 
George, Henry. Protection or Free Trade. Doubleday. 1897. 367 p. $1. 
Ely, R. T. Taxation in American States and Cities. CroweU. 1888. $1 .75. 
Laughlin, J. L., AND Willis H. P. Reciprocity. Baker & Taylor. 1903. 

594 p $2 n. 
NoYEs, A. D. Thirty Years of American Finance, 1865-1896. Longmans. 

1903. 292 p. $2. 
Seligman, E. R. a. Essays on Taxation. Macmillan. 1900. 434 p. $3. 
Taussig, F. W. Tariff History of the United States. 1789-1898. Putnam's, 

4th Ed. 1899. 422 p. $1 . 25. 

See Land Question and the Single Tax. 

GOVERHMENT and POLITICAL SCIENCE. 

BoDLEY, J. E. C. France. Macmillan. 1899. 2 vols. $4. 
Bryce, James. The American Commonwealth. Macmillan. 1889. 2 vols. $4. 
Courtney, Leonard. Working Constitution of the United Kingdom. 
London. Dent. 1901. 383 p. $2. 
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Dawson, W. H. Germany and the Germans. London. Chapman. 1895. 

2 vols. $6. 

. Social Switzerland. London. Chapman. 1897. 301 p. $2.40. 

Dunning, W. A. A History of Political Theories, from Luther to Montes- 
quieu. Macmillan. $2.50. 
PiSKB, John. American Political Ideas. Harper's. 1885. 158 p. $1.50. 
GoDKiN, E. L. Problems of Modem Democracy. Scribner's. 1896. $2. 
Goodnow, FrankJ. Comparative Administrative Law. Putnam's. Student 

Ed. 1903. $3. 

Analyzes modern systems of administration, 

. Politics and Administration. Macmillan. 1900. 270 p. $1.50. 

Hamilton, Alexander, and others. Federalist. 1892. 631 p. $1.50. 
Jbvons, W. S. The State in Relation to Labpr. Macmillan. 3d Ed. 1894. 

174 p. $1. 
Johnston, Alexander. History of American Politics. Holt. 1902. 80c. 

Of high value, 
Lecky, W. E. H. Democracy and Liberty. 2 vols. Longmans. 1899. $5. 
NoRDHOPP, Charles. Politics for Yoimg Americans. American Book Co. 

Rev. Ed. 1899. 259 p. 75c. 
Pollock, Frederick. Introduction to the History of the Science of Politics. 

Macmillan. 1900. 138 p. 75c. 
Ritchie, D. G. Natural Rights. Macmillan. 1895. 320 p. $2.75 n. 

The best answer to the individualistic doctrine of natural rights. 
Roosevelt, Theodore. American Ideals. Putnam's. 1897. 354 p. $1.50. 
Sedgwick, Henry. Elements of Politics. Macmillan. 2d Ed. Rev. 1897. 

664 p. $4n. 
TocQUEViLLE, Alexis De. Democracy in America. 2 vols. Barnes. 876 p. $2.50. 
Vincent, J. M. Government in Switzeriand. Macmillan. 1900. $1.25 n. 
Wilson, Woodrow. Congressional Government. Houghton, Mifflin. 12th 

Ed. 1896. 360 p. $1.25. 
. The State. Heath. 1901. 391 p. $2. 

Review of ancient and modern systems of government. Scholarly. 

HOUSING QUESTION. 

Tenement House Work. Report of the Tenement House Department. Mar- 
tin B. Brown. 
CoRNES, James. Modem Housing in Town and Country. Batsford, London. 1905. 
Haw, G. No Room to Live. Plaint of Over Crowded London. London. W. 

Gardner. 1900. 
Housing of the Working People. United States. Ninth Special Report United 

States Department of Labor. 1897. (o. p.) 
Municipal Year Book. London. (Annual.) Lloyd & Co., Salisbury Square, 

London, E. C. 2s. 6d. 
Reports of National Workmen's Housing Coimdl. 10 Red Lion Court, Fleet 

St., E. C, London. 
Riis, Jacob A. Battle with the Slums. Macmillan. 1902. 311 p. $2 n. 

. How the Other Half Lives. Scribner's. 1903. 319 p. $1.25. 

. The Peril and the Preservation of the Home. Philadelphia. Jacobs 

&Co. 1903. 190 p. $1. 

Most interesting studies of East Side Life, 
Tenement House Problem. R. W. De Forest and L. Veiller (Eds). Macmillan. 

1903. 2 vols. $6. 
Thompson, W. The Housing: Hand Book. London. King & Son. 

See also Industrial Conditions, 
Correspondence Addresses: Tenement House Committee of the New York Charity 

Organisation, 105 E. 22d St., New York City, National Houstng Reform 

Council, Secretary, B, Aldridge, 432 West Strand, London, W, C, 
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IMMIGRATION. 

Brandenburg, Broughton. Imported Americans. Stokes. 1904. $1.60 n. 
Crosby, Ernest H. The Immigration Bugbear. Mag. article in Arena. 

December, 1904. 
ElkintonJoseph. The Doukhobors. Ferris & Leach. Phila. 1903. 344 p. $2. 
Gordon, W. E. The Alien Immigrant. Scribner*s. 1903. $1.50. 
Hall, Preston F. Immigration and Its Effects Upon the United States. 

Holt. 1906. 
Immigrants at the Port of New York. Bulletin 17 (U. S.) Department of 

Labor. 
Publications of the Inunigration Restriction League. (42 pamphlets; sent 

free, on application.) 
Senate Documents, 57th Congress, 2d Session, No. 62, Report and testimony 

as to regulation of immigration. 
Smith, Prop. K. M. Emigration and Immigration. Scribner's. 1890. 316p.$1.50. 
Reports of Commissioner of Immigration (annual). Washington, D. C. 
Reports of United States Industrial Commission. Vol. XV. 
Whelpley, J. D. The Problem of the Inunigrant. Chapman and Hall. 

1905. 295 p. $3.00. 
Correspondence Address: Immigration Restriction League ^ 60 State St,, Boston, 

Mass, 

INDIVIDUALISM. 

DoNiSTHORPE, Wads WORTH (and others). Individualism, a Sjrstem of Politics. 

London. Macmillau; 1894. 393 p. $2.50. 
Mackay, Thomas. (Ed.). A Plea for Liberty. Appleton. 1891. 436 p. 

$2.25. 
Mallock, W. H. Labor and the Popular Welfare (c). London. Black. 

1896. 357 p. 90c. 

INDUSTRIAL BETTERMENT. 

BoLEN, George L. Getting a Living. Macmillan. 1903. 769 p. $2. 

A cyclopedia of information on Labor and Capital. 
Hamilton, J. H. Savings and Saving Institutions. Macmillan. 1902. 

$2.25 n. 
GiLMAN, N. P. A Dividend to Labor. Houghton, Mifflin. 1899. 400 p. 

$1.75. 
KiLBOURNE, James. Some Phases of the Labor Question. By an employer. 

New York. American Institute of Social Service. 1903. 7 p. 10c. 
Lee, Joseph. Constructive and Preventive Philanthropy. Macmillan. 1902. 

254 p. $1 n. 

Contents: Libraries, Savings and Loan Associations, Protection of Homes, 

Industrial Training Schools, Baths, Cltd>s, 
Manning, Warren H. Suggestions for Beautifying Home, Village and Road- 
way. New York. American Institute of Social Service. 5c. 
Meakin, Budgett. Model Factories and Villages. Unwin. London, 1905. 

480 p. $1. 
Parks and Playgrotmds. Issue of Social Service. Bib. May, 1903. 10c. 
Public Baths m the United States. Bulletin 54 of the U. S. Department of 

Labor. Sept., 1904. 
Report on Pubbc Baths and Public Comfort Stations, by Mayor's Committees. 

Bib. New York City. New York. 1897. 249 p. Institute of Social 

Service. $1. 
Report of 1903 Minneapolis Public Policy Congress. Chicago. 250 p. 
Richards, Mrs. Ellen H. The Cost of Living. New York. Wiley. 1899. 

118 p. $1. 
Shuet, EI. L. Factory People and Their Employers. Lentilhon and Company. 

N. Y. 1900. 150 Fifth Ave. 254 p. 75c. 
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ToLMAN, W. H. Industrial Betterment. New York. American Institute of 

Social Service. 1900. 82 p. 75c. 
WiLLOUGHBY, JoHN. Building and Loan Associations. Boston. Wright & 

Potter. 1900. 34 p. 

See also Arbitration and Mediation, Labor. Wages. 
Corresifondence Addresses: American Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth Ave. 

New York. Le Mus^e Social, 5 Rue Las Cases, Paris. 

INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS. 

Blatchpord, R. Dismal England (r.). London. Scott. 1901. 

Booth, Charles. Life and Labor of the People in London. Macmillan. 

Series of 18 vols. 1889-1902. Each $2. 
Campbell, Helen. Prisoners of Poverty. (Women Wage Earners.) Boston. 

Roberts. 1890. 257 p. $1. 
Carnegie, Andrew. Triimiphant Democracy (c). Scribner's. 1893. 540 p. 

$3. 
Flynt, Tosiah. The Little Brother. (Tramp.) Century Co. 1902. 254 p. 

$1.50. 
GoEHRB, Paul. Three Months in a Workshop (tr.). Sonnenschein. 1895. 

Scribner's. 214 p. $1. 
HoBSON, J. A. Problems of Poverty. London. Methuen. 4th Ed. 1899. 

232 p. $1. 
. The Problem of the Unemployed (bib.). London. Methuen. 1896. 

232 p. $1. 
Hull House Maps and Papers. Crowell. 1895. 230 p. $2.50. 
Hunter, Robert. Poverty. Macmillan. 1904. 393 p. $1.50. Paper, 25c. 

Full of information. 
Kellor, Frances A. Out of Work. Putnam's. 1904. $1.25. 
Mallock, W. H. Labor and the Popular Welfare (c). London. Black. 

1896. 357 p. New Ed. 90c. 
Mosely Industrial Commission. Twenty-two reports of English Trade Unionists 

on visit to the United States. 1902. 280 p. Codperation. Manchester, 

England. 2s. 
Riis, Jacob A. How the Other Half Lives. New York. Scribner's. 1890. 

304 p. $1.25. 
Rowntree, B.S. Poverty: A Study of Town Life. Macmillan. 1902. 474 p. 

$3.50 n. 
Sinclair, Upton. The Jungle. Doubleday. 1906. 

A most powerful and realistic picture of conditions in the Chicago stock yards. 
Spahr, Charles B. America's Working People. Longmans. 1900. 261 p. 

$1.25. 
Webb, S. and B. Problems of Modem Industry. Longmans. 1898. 286 p. 

$2.50. 
Wyckopp, W. A. A Day with a Tramp. Scribner's. 1901. $ln. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

Booth, Charles. Pauperism and the Endowment of Old Age. London. 

Macmillan. 1892. 355 p. $1.25. 
Compulsory Insurance in Germany. Fourth Special Report of United States 

Department of Labor. (1893.) 370 p. 
Rubinow, I. M. (With Bib.) Chautauguan, March, 1905. 
WiLLOUGHBY, W. F. Worldngman's Insurance. Crowell. 1898. 386 p. 

$1.75. 
BoLBN, Georob L. Getting a Living. Chap. XXI. Macmillan. 1903. $2. 
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INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 

Amos, Sheldon. Political and Legal Remedies for War. Harper's. 1880. 

Bloch, Ivan S. The Future of War. Boston. 442 jp. Ginn & Co. 65c. 

Bridgman, R. L. World Organization. Boston. Ginn & Co. 65 cents. 

Darby, W. Evans. International Tribunals. 4th Ed. Enl. 1904. London. 
Dent. 

Foster, Hon. John W. Arbitration and the Hague Court. Houghton, 
Mifflin. 

HoLLS, Frederick W. The Peace Conference at the Hague. Macmillan. $3 

Moore, John Bassett. International Arbitration. 6 vols. Published by the 
Government. 

Sumner, Charles. Addresses on War. Boston. Ginn & Co. 50 cents. 

Trueblood, Benjamin F. The Federation of The World. Boston. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 

Correspondence Address: American Peace Society ^ 31 Beacon St., Boston, Mass, 

LABOR. 

Adams, Th. S. and Sumner, Helen S. Labor Problems. 1905. Macmillan. $1.60. 
American Federation of Labor Publications. American Federationalist 

(monthly). Annual Reports. Why We Unite (12 copies, 20c.) . H. D. 

Lloyd: The Safety of the Future (5c.). Trant : Trade Unions (1891), 10c. 

Washington office. 
BoLBN, George L. Getting a Living (c). Macmillan. 1903. 769 p. $2. 

A cyclopedia of information. 
Buchanan, Jos. R. Story of a Labor Agitator. Outlook Co. $1.25. 
Casson, H. N. Organized Self Help, a History and Defense of the American 

Labor Movement. Peter Eckler. 35c. Fulton St., New York City. 

1901. 211 p. (Paper, 25c.) 75c. 

A defense of Trade Unions. 
Commons, John R. (Ed.) Trade Unionism and Labor Problems. Boston. 

Ginn & Co. 1905. 14 + 628 p., $2.50. 
Ely, Richard T. History of the American Labor Movement. Rev. Ed. 1905. 

399 p. $1.50. 
Hodges, Rev. George. " The Union " in Organized Labor and Capital. Bull 

Lectures. 1904. 

A friendly and informed study of Trade Unions. 
Hollander, J. H„ and Burnett, G. E. Studies in American Trade Unionism. 

Holt. 1906. 380 p. 
Howell, George. Trade Unionism Old and New. London. Methuen. 

1891. 235 p. $1. 
Labor Laws of the United States. Tenth Special Report of (U. S.) Department 

of Labor. 1904. Free. 
Labor Legislation. Bulletin 54 (U. S.) Department of Labor. Sept., 1904. 

Free. "^ 
Langdon, Emma L. History of the Colorado Strike. Victor, Col. $1. 
Levasseur, E. The American Workman. Baltimore. Johns Hopkins Press. 

1904. 517 p. $3. 
Lloyd, Henry D. Strike of Millionaires against Miners. 1890. 269 p. 
Mitchell, John. Organized Labor. (U. S.) Philadelphia. American Book 

and Bible House. 1903. 435 p. $1.75. 

The best statement of labor views on all mooted questions. 
Parry, D. M. Anti-Union Pamphlets. Citizens* Industrial Association, 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
Rae, John. Eight Hours for Work. Macmillan. 1894. 352 p. $1. 
Report of the Anthracite Coal (Commission. Btdletin United States Department 

of Labor. May, 1903. 247 p. Free. 
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Stblzlb, Charles. The Workingman and Social Problems. ReveU. 1903. 

166 p. 75c. 
Strikes and Lockouts. Qan. 1, 1881, to Dec. 31, 1900.) Sixteenth Annual 

Report of United States Department of Labor. 1053 p. Free. 
Trade Union Labels, in Bulletin United States Department of Labor, March, 

1898. 25 p. Free. 
Webb, Sidney AND Beatrice. History of Trade Unionism. Longmans. New 

Ed. 1902. $2.60 n. 

. Industrial Democracy. Longmans. 2d Ed. 1902. 929 p. $4 n. 

Wood, S. N. Bugle Notes (on Union Labels). Brentano. 

See also Industrial Conditions, Wages, 
Correspondence Addresses: American Federation of Labor, 423 G St,, Washington, 

Z>. C. Defartment of Commerce and Labor, Washington, D, C. National 

Civic Federation, 281 Fourth Ave,, N, Y, City, General Federation of Trade 

Unions, Sec, I. Mitchell, Temple Chambers, Temple Ave., London, E, C, 

LAND QUESTION AND THE SINGLE TAX. 

Dawson, W. H. The Unearned Increment. Sonnenschein. 1890. 168 p. 

$1. 
George, Henry. The Land Question and Condition of Labor. Doubleday. 

*1. 
. Progress and Poverty. Doubleday. 668 p. $1. (paper, 60c.) 

The Bible of the Sin^ Tax movement, 
George, Jr., Henry. The Menace of Privilege. 430 p. Macndllan. 

1906. $1.60. 
Mallock, Wm. H. Progress from Poverty. 

A trenchant retort to Progress and Poverty, 
Moody, W. G. Land and Labor in the United States. New York. Scribner's. 

1883. 360 p. $1.50. 
Seligman, E. R. A. Essays on Taxation. Macmillan. 1896. $3. 

A criticism of the Sinele Tax. 
Shearman, Thomas G. Natural Taxation. Doubleday. 1895. 271 p. $1. 

An answer to Seligman, (See above,) 
Wallace, A. R. Land Nationalization. Sonnenschein. 1892. 252 p. $1. 

Full of information and an argument for land nationalization by the great 

scientist. 
Walker, Francis A. Land and Its Rent. 1883. Little. 76c. 

See also Finance, Tariff and Taxation. 
Correspondence Address: The Public, Louis F. Post, Ed., Unity Building, Chicago, 

MARRIAGE AND DIVORCE. 

Carpenter, Edward. Love's Coming of Age. Chicago. Stockham. $1.26. 

Caird, MoNA. Morality of Marriage. London. Red way. 1897. 239 p. $1. 

Howard, George E. History of Matrimoniallnstitutions. Chicago. Univer- 
sity Press. 1904. 3 vols. $10. n. 

Leppingwell, a. Illegitimacy. Scribner's. $1. 

Report on Marriage and Divorce. United States Commissioner of Labor. 
Washington Ofl&ce. 1887. o. p. 

Savage, Minot J. Men and Women. Boston. American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 1902. 179 p. $1. 

Starcke, C. N. The Primitive Family. New York. Appleton's. 1889. 
$1.75. 

Westermarck, E. History of Htunan Marriage. Macmillan. 1899. 644 p. 
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Wilcox, Walter F. The Divorce Problem. In Columbia College Studies, 
I, No. 1. 2nd Ed. New York. 1897. 

Correspondence Addresses: Nat. League for the Protection of the Family, Sec, 
Dr. Dike, AuburndcUe, Mass. American Soc. Union and Free Thought 
Federation, Sec, E. C. Reichwald, 191 S. Market St., Chicago, III. 

MONOPOLIES Amy TRUSTS. 

Baker, C.W. Monoi)olies and the People. Putnam's. 1900. 368 p. $1.60. 
BoLEN, Georoe L. Plain Facts about the Trusts and the Tariff. Macmillan. 1902. 

451 p. $1 .50. 
Clark, J. B. Control of Trusts. Macmillan. 1901. 109 p. 60c. n. 
Ely, Richard T. Monopolies and Trusts. Macmillan. 1902. 284 p. $1.25 
Jenks, J. W. The Trust Problem. Putnam's. 1901. 341 p. $1. 

Brtef compendium of industrial conditions affecting combinations. 
Lloyd, Henry D. Wealth against Commonwealth. Harper's. 1894. 663 p. 

vl. 

A startling indictment of the Standard OH monopoly and aUied interests. 
Report of the United States Industrial Commission. Vol I. 1900. Vol. XIII. 

1901. Vol. XIX. Results. Washington. Limited number. Free. 
Ripley, Wm. Z. (Ed.) Trusts, Pools and Corporations. Boston. Ginn. 

1905. 471 p. 
Tarbell, Ida M. The History of the Standard Oil Company. McClure. 

Phillips & Co. 1904. 2 vols. $5. 

MUNICIPAL PROBLEMS. 

Baker, M. N. Municipal Engineering and Sanitation. Macmillan. 1903. 

$1.26. 
Bbmis, E. W., and others. Municipal Monopolies. Crowell. 1899. 691 p. 

$2. 
Devlin, T. C. Mimidpal Reform in the United States. New York. Putnam's. 

1896. 174 p. $1. 
Eaton, Dorman B. Government of Municipalities. Macmillan. 1899. 626 

p. $4. 
Fairlie, John A. Mtmicipa' Administration. Macmillan. 1901. 448 p. 

$3. 
GooDNOW, F. J. City Government in the U.S. Macmillan. 1904. 326 p. 
Howe, F. C. Municipal Ownership in Great Britain. U. S. Bulletin of Labor. 

Jan., 1906. 123 p. 
Municipal Operation and Public Franchises. Report of Convention of 1903. 

Reform Club, 2 E. 35th St., N. Y. City. $1. 
Parsons, Frank. The City for the People. Philadelphia. C. F. Taylor. 

1899. 597 p. $1. 

An encyclopedia of information and argument on municipal ownership. 
Proceedings of Chicago Conference. 1904. Philadelphia. National Municipal 

Leagu . 332 p. 
Robinson, C. M. Modem Civic Art. New York. Putnam's. 1903. 381 p. 

$2.50. 
. The Improvement of Cities and Towns. Putnam's. 1904. 309 p. 

$1.25. 
RouTZAHN, E. G. Bibliography of Civic Progress. The Chautauqtian. Yearly 

in June. 
Shaw, Albert. Municipal Government in Great Britain. 1895. 375 p. In 

Continental Europe. 1895. 606 p. Century. Each $2. 
Statistics of Cities in United States Bulletin Department of Labor. 173 p. 

Free. September, 1902. 
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STBrPBNS, Lincoln. The Shame of the Cities — St. Louis, Minneapolis, Pitts- 
burg, Philadelphia, Chicago, New York. McQure's. 1904. 306 p. $1.20 n. 

Strong, Josiah. The Twentieth Century City. Baker & Taylor. 1898. 
186 p. (Paper, 25c.) 60c. 

Weber, A. F. Growth of Cities in the 19th Century. Macmillan. 1899. 496 
p. $3.60n. 

Whinery, S. Munidpal Works, Public. Macmillan. 1903. 241 p. $1.26. 

Wilcox, Delos F. The American City. Macmillan. 1904. 430 p. $1.26. 

Zbublin, Charlbs. American Muniapal Progress. Macmillan. 1902. 380 
p. $1.60. 

Correspondence Addresses: National Municipal League, C, R. Woodruff, Sec, 
703 North American Building, Philadelpdia, Fa. League of American 
Mumcipalities, John MacVicar, Sec, Ves Moines, Iowa. Bureau of 
Civic Cooperation, 6711 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, III. Municipal Journal, 
London, Pv . 2^N.: 6 Salisbury Court, London, E. C. 

THE NEGRO PROBLEM. 

DuBois.Wm. The Philadelphia Negro. Univ. of Phil. 1899. 690 p. $2.50. 

. Souls of Black Folk. McClurg. 1903. 273 p. $1.20 n. 

Murphy, Edgar G. Problems of the Present South. Maanillan. 1904. 

346 p. $1.60. 
Page, Thomas Nelson. The Neero. Scribner. 1906. $1.26. 
Sinclair, Wm. A. The Aftermath of Slavery. D. 1906. $1.60. 
Thomas, Wm.H. The American Negro. Macmillan. 1901. 440 p. $2. 
Washington, Booker T. The Future of the American Negro. SmaU Ma3mard 

1900. 267 p. 

. Up From Slavery. Doubleday. 1901. 339 p. $1.60. 

Correspondence Address: Tuskegee Normal and Induarial institute, Tuskegee, Ala. 

POUTICAL ECONOmr. 

CossA, L. Guide to the Study of Political Economy. Macmillan. 166 p. 

$2.60. 
Clark, J. B. Philosophy of Wealth. Ginn. 1894. 261 p. $1. 
Ely, Prop. R. T. dutlines of Economics. Macmillan. Wi!h Bib. 1901. 

432 p. $1.26. 
GiDB, Charles. Principles of Political Economy. Tr. 2d Am. Ed. Heath. 

1904. 719 p. $2. 

One of the best. 
Hadley, a. T. Economics. Putnam *s. 1897. 496. $2.60. 
Ingram, J. K. History of Political Economy. Macmillan. 1888. $1.60. 
Marshall, Alprbd. Economics of Industry. Macmillan. 1892. $1. 
Ruskin, John. Unto This Last. Crowell. 1900. (Paper, 36c.) $1. 
Seligman, E. R. a. Principles of Economics. Longmans. 1906. $2.26. 

With special reference to American conditions. 
Wells, D. A. Recent Economic Changes. Appleton. 1898. 606 p. $2. 

A storehouse of digested facts. 

PROSTITUTION. 

The Social Evil. Report of Committee of Fifteen. Putnam's. 1902. 188 p. 

$1.26. 
Amos, S. Prohibition, Regulation and Licensing of Vice. 
Edholm, Mrs. Mary Charlton. Traffic in Girls, and Florence Crittenton 

Mission. Woman's Temperance Pub. Assn. Chicago. 1893. 307 p. 

$1.00. 
Correspondence Address: American Purity Alliance, 400-402 W. 2Zd St., New 

York City. 
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RAILROAD PROBLEMS. 

Ac WORTH, W. M. Railways and the Traders. John Murray, London. 1891. 

Adams, C. F. Chapters of Erie. Henry Holt. 1886. $1.76. 

CowLEs, J. L. A General Freight and Passenger Post. Putnam's. 1902. 

312 p. $1.25. 
Edwards, Clement. Railroad Nationalization. New York. Scribner's. 40 

p. $1. 
Hadley, Arthur T. Railway Transportation. New York. Putnam's. 

1886. 269 p. $1.50. 
Hatfield, H. R. Lectures on Commerce. University of Chicago. 1904. 
Hudson, J. F. Railways and the Republic. New York. Harper's. 1886. 

489 p. o. p. 

Shows evil of the present system. 
Johnson, E. R. American Railway Transportation. Appleton. 1903. 448 

p. $1.50. 
Lewis, G. H. National Consolidation of Railways. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

$1.50. 
Parsons, Frank. Heart of the Railway Prbblem. Little. 1906. $1.50. 
. The Railways and the People. Equity Series. Philadelphia. Tay- 

k)r. 1906. 

A mine of information. 
Pratt, E. A. American Railways. Macmillan. 1903. 317 p. $1 . 25 n. 
Russell, C. E. Soliders of the Common Good. Chap. VII. German 

Railways. Article, Everybody s, Feb., 1906. 
Shearman, F. H. Strategy of Great Railroads. Scribner's Sons. 1904. 

$1.50. 
Statistics. Report of Interstate Commerce (Report Annual) Commission. 

Washington. Free. 
Stickney, a. B. The Railroad Problem. D.D. Merrill. 1891. $2.00. 
Van Oss, S. F. American Railroads as Investments. Putnam. 1893. 

$4.00. 
U. S. Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce. Hearings. 
U. S. Industrial Commission. Reports. Vols. IV and IX. May. 1905. 
Correspondence Address: Interstate Commerce Commission, Washington^ D.C 

Postal Progress Leags4e, Sec, James L. Cowles, 21 Park Row, N, Y. 

SOCIALISM. 

Bax, E. Belport and William Morris. Socialism, Its Growth and Outcome 

(pro.). Sonnenschein. 2d Ed. 1896. 335 p. $1. 
Bellamy, Edward. Equality. Appleton. Paper. 50 cents. 

. Looking Backward. Houghton. 50 cents. 

Blatchpord. Robert. Merrie England (pro.). Chicago. Kerr. Paper, 

10 cents. 
Buss, W. D. P. Handbook of Socialism. Scrihner. 1895. $1.25. 
Ely, Prop. R. T. Socialism and Social Reform. Crowell. 1894. 449 p. 

$1.50. 
Enoels, Friedrich. Socialism, Utopian and Sdentific (pro.). Scribner's. 

1892. $1. 
Ensgr, R. C. K. (Ed.) Modem SociaHsm. Scribner. $1.50. 
Fabian Essays (pro.). Fabian Society. 1889. 233 p. (p. 25c.). 75c. 
Flint, Robert. Socialism, (con.). Isbister. 1894. 512 p. $3.25. 
GiLMAN, N. P. Socialism and the American Spirit (anti-socialistic). 
Ghent, W. J. Mass and Class. Macmillan. 1904. $1.25. Paper, 25 

cents. 
HiLLQUiT, Morris. History of Socialism in the United States. Punk & Wag- 

nalls. 1903. 371 p. $1.50. 
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Htndman, H. M. Economics of Socialism (pro.). Twentieth Century Press. 

London. 267 p. $1. 
Kautsky, Karl. The Social Revolution (pro.). Chicago. Kerr. 1903. 

189 p. 50c. 
Kelly, Edmond. Individualism and Collectivism. Longmans. 1901. $2.50. 
KiRBLUP, Thomas. History of Socialism. Macmillan. 1900. 301 p. $2. 
Labriola, a. Materiahstic Conception of History], Chicago. Kerr. $1. 
London, Jack. The War of the Classes. Macmillan. $1.50. 
Marx and Engels. The Communist Manifesto. Socialist Lit. Co. 184 

William Street, New York. 10 cents. 
Marx, Karl. Capital (tr.) (r.). Humboldt Pub. Co. 2 vols. $1.75. 
Menger, a. The Right to the Whole Produce of Labor. Macmillan. $2. 
ScHAEFPLB, A. Quintessence of Socialism (tr.). Scribner's. 55 p. $1. 
Sombart, Werner. Socialism and the Soci^ Movement in the 19th Century. 

Putnam's. 1898. 197 p. $1.25. 
Webb, Sidney. Socialism in England. Sonnenschein. 2d Ed. 1893. 132 

$1. 
Vandervelde, Emilb. Collectivism and Industrial Evolution (r.). Chicago. 

Kerr. 50c. 
Vail, C. H. Modem Socialism (pro.). Humboldt. 1897. 179 p. 25c. 
Correspondence Addresses: National Committee of Socialist Party, J. Mahlon 

Barnes, Sec, 269 Dearborn St., Chicago, III, Socialist Lit, Co., 184 

William St., New York, Fabian Society, 3 Clement* s Inn, Strand, Lon- 



don, W. C. 



SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 



Addams, Jane. Objective Value of a Social Settlement and Subjective Necessitv 
for Social Settlements in Philanthropy and Social Progress. Crowell. 
1893. $1.50. 

CoiT, Stanton. Neighborhood Guilds. Scribner's. 2d Ed. 1892. $1.50. 

Henderson, C. R. Social Settlements. Lentilhon. 1898. 196 p. 60c. n. 

Montgomery, Mrs., F. M. Bibliography. 1905. 

Reason, W. University and Soci^ Settlements. London. Methuen. 1894. 
195 p. Scribner's. $1. 

Correspondence Address: Mrs. F, M, Montgomery, 5548 Woodlawn Ave,, Chicago, 

SOCIOLOGY. 

Bradford, Amort H. Heredity and Christian Progress. Macmillan. 1895. 

281 p. $1.50. 
Fairbanks, Arthur. Introduction to Sociology. Scribner's. 1901. 307 p. 

$1.50. 

With bibliography. A very readable treatise. 
Giddings, Prop. F. H. Principles of Sociology. Macmillan. 1896. 476 p. 

$3. 
Huxley, T. H. Struggle for Existence, Nineteenth Century. Feb., 1888. 
Kidd, Benjamin. Social Evolution. Macmillan. 2d Ed. 1900. 404 p. 

(Paper, 25c.). $1.50. 

. Principles of Western Civilization. Macmillan. 1902. 538 p. $2. 

Kropotkin, p. Mutual Aid a Factor of Evolution. McClure, Phillips. 1902. 

348 p. $2.50. 
Mackenzie, John S. Introduction to Social Philosophy. Macmillan. 1890. 

390 p. $1.75. 
Small, Albion W. General Sociology. University of Chicago. $4. 
Spencer, Herbert Social Statics, Abridged and Revised, with The Man vs 

the State. 1892. Appleton. 431 p. $2. 
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Tarde, Gabriel. Laws of Imitation (tr.). Holt. 1903. 433 p. $3. 

Ward, Lester F. Pure Sociologjr. New York. Macmillan. 1903. 607 p. 
$3. Lucid and forcible, with wide rcmge of information. 

Ward, Lester F., and James Q. Dealey. A Text-Book of Sociology. Mac- 
millan. 1905. $1.30. 
An abridgment of Ward's Pure Sociology. 

Weber, Adna F. The Growth of Cities in the Nineteenth Century. Macmillan . 
1899. $4. 

WiLLOUGHBY, Westel W. Social Justice. Macmillan. 1900. 385 p. $3. 

Wright, C. D. Outline of Practical Sociology. Longmans. 5th Ed. 1902. 
458 p. $2. 
Bib. Valuable information on conditions in the United States. 



SUNDAY PROBLEM. 

Crafts, Wilbur F. The Civil Sabbath. International Reform Bureau. 

Washington, D. C. 1904. 64 p. 15 cents. 

. The Sabbath for Man. The same. 1874. 662 p. $1.50. 

Gamble, S. W. Sunday, the True Sabbath of God. Methodist Book Concern. 

N. Y. 1900. 208 p. $1. 
Lewis, A. H. Sunday Legislation. Appleton. New Ed. 1902. 297 p. 

$1.25. 
Correspondence Addresses: American Sabbath Union, 203 Broadway, New York 

City. The Defender, organ of Sabbath Defense, Tremont Temhle, Boston, 

Mass. Federation of Sunday Rest A ssociations of America, Dr. Alex. Jackson, 

Cor. Sec, Cleveland, International Reform Bureau, 206 Pennsylvania Ave,, 

Washington, D, C, 

TEMPERANCE REFORM. 

American Prohibition Year Book 1904. United Prohibition Press. 96 p. 92 
La Salle St., Chicago. 15c. 

Calkins, Raymond (for the Committee of Fifty). Substitutes for the Saloon 
(bib.). Houghton, Mifflin. 1901. 397 p. $1.30. 

Crafts, Dr. and Mrs. W. F., and the Misses May and M. W. Leitch. In- 
toxicants and Opium in all Lands and Times. 288 p. International 
Reform Bureau, Washington. 1900. 75 cents. 

Freeman, James E. If Not the Saloon, What? Baker & Taylor. 1903. 117 
p. 60c. 

Gould, E. R. L. Gothenberg License System. Report to Commissioner of 
Labor. 1893. Free. 

JuTKiNS, A. J. Handbook of Prohibition. Chicago, 1904. 155 p. 

KOREN,JoHN (for the Committee of Fifty). Economic Aspects of the Liquor 
Problem. Houghton, Mifflin. 1890. 327 p. $1.50. 

National Temperance Almanac, 1904. Nat. Temperance and Society Publica- 
tion House. 70 p. 3 E. 14th St., New York. 

RowNTREE, J. AND Shirwell, A. The Temperance Problem and Social Reform. 
London. Hodder. 7th Ed. 1900. 777 p. $2. 

. Public Control of the Liquor Traffic. London. Grant Richards. 

1903. 296 p. 

Public House Trust Association, London. Reports. 

Public House Trust Association (Ltd.), Glasgow, Scotland. Reports. 

People's Refreshment House Association. Harper's Weekly. December 7, 
1902. 10c. 

The Liquor Problem. A Summary by the Committee of Fifty. Boston. 
Houghton. 1906. 182 p. $1.00. 
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Wines, Frbd H., and Korbn, John (for the Committee of Fifty). The Liquor 
Problem in its Legidative Aspects. Houghton, Mifflin. 2d Ed. 1898. 
427 p. $1.26. 

Correspondence Addresses: National Temperance Society and Publication House, 
3 E, 14/A St,, New York City, Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
Sec, Mrs.S.M,D.Fry,Evan^on, III. Anti-Saloon League, Rev, P, A, Baker, 
Columbus, O. Central Public House Trust Association, London. Reports. 
116 Victoria St., Westminster, London, N. W. 

WAGES. 

BowLBY, Arthur L. Wages in the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth Century. 

London. Cambridge University Press. 1899. 144 jj. $1.50. 
Commlation of Wages of Conmiercial Coimtries from Official Sources. 2 vols. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of (U. S.) Department of Labor. 1900. 1,642 

p. Free. 
Report of the United States Industrial Commission. Pinal Review, Vol. XIX. 
Report of Ohio Labor Bureau. 1901. Free. 
ScHOBNHOP, J. The Economy of High Wages. Putnam's. 1892. 414 p. 

o.p. 
ScHLOss, D. Methods of Industrial Remtmeration. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

Revised. 1899. $2.50. 
Wages and Cost of Living.. Bulletin 53 of the (U. S.) Department of Labor. 

July, 1904. 230 p. Free. 
Wages in the United States and Europe 1890-1903. Bulletin 54 of the (U. S.) 

Department of Labor. September, 1904. Free. 
Work and Wages of Men, Women and Children. Washington. Commissioner 

of Labor. 1896. 671 p. Free. 
Wright, Carroll D. Evolution of Wage Statistics, in Quarterly Journal of 

Economics. Vol. VI. 151 p. January, 1892. 

See also Distribution of Wealth. Industrial Conditions. Labor. 

WOHAH SXnETFRAGE. 

Jacobi, Mrs. Mary (Putnam). "Common Sense" Applied to Women Suf- 
frage. Putnam's. 1894. $1. 

A plea to the Constitutional Committee of New York, 1894, for the poliUcal 
equmlitv of woman. 

Johnson, Mrs. Hblbn (Kendrick). Woman and the Republic. Appleton. 
1897. 327 p. $1.50. 
Argues that Woman Suffrage is not in accord with true democratic principles. 

Correspondence Addresses: National American Woman Suffrage Association, 
Cor. Sec., Miss K. M. Gordon, 1800 PrytaniaSt., New Orleans, La, General 
Federation of Women* s Clubs, Cor. Sec, Miss Louise P. Poppenheim, 61 
Meeting St., Charleston, S. C. Central Society for Woman* s Suffrage, 
25 Victoria St., S. W., London, Eng. 

WOHAirS ECONOMIC QUESTIONS. 

Bebel, August. Woman in the Past, Present and Future (tr.). London. 
Reeves. 1893. 264 pp. 25c. 

Campbbll, Helen. Household Economics. Putnam's. 1897.. $1.50. Pris- 
oners of Poverty. $1.00. 

Coni>br, Helbn C. How Woman May Earn a Living. Mmcmillasi's. 1900. 
342 p. 
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Oilman, Charlotte P. (Stetson). The Home. McClure. 1903. 347 p. $1.60. 

Kellor, Frances A. Out of Work. Putnam's. 1904. 291 p. $1.26. 

Mason, Otis T. Woman's Share in Primitive Culture. New York, Ap- 
pleton. 1899. $1.75. 

Letourneau, C. Condition of Women in All Races. (French.) 

Ostrogorski, M. Rights of Women. Social Science Series. 1893. 231 p. $1. 

Salmon, Prop. Lucy M. Domestic Service. Macmillan. 2d ed. 1901, 338 p. $2. 

Stetson, Charlotte P. (Mrs. Oilman.) Woman and Economics (r.). Put- 
nam's. 1899. 340 p. $1.60. 

Van Etten, J. N. The Condition of Women Workers. American Federation of 
Labor. Washington. 6c. 

Working Women in Large Cities. United States Commissioner of Labor. 1888. 

o- P- 
Correspondence Addresses: National American Woman Suffrage Association, 
See above. Woman's Nat. Trade Union League ^ Sec, Mrs. MaryK. SuUiran^ 
6 Dudley St, Roxbury, Mass. 



LBADim^ ECONOMIC AND REFORM JOURHALS. 

united states. 

M., Monthly; Q., Quarterly; W., Weekly; Price, Annual Subscription. 
Advocate of Peace. (Organ of Peace Society.) M. 31 Beacon St., Boston, 

Mass. $1. 
American Journal of Sociology. Bi-monthly. University of Chicago. $2. 
American Statistical Association Quarterly. 491 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. $2. 
Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science. Bi-monthly. 

Philadelphia, Pa. $6. 
American Federationist. (Organ of American Federation of Labor.) M. 423 

G St., N. W., Washington, D. C. $1. 
Appeal to Reason. (Soci^st.) W. Girard, Kans. 606. 
Arena. M. Broad St., Trenton, N. J. $2.60. 
Bulletin of the Department of Labor. M. Official Publication of Department. 

Washington, D. C. 
Brotherhooa of Locomotive Firemen's Magazine. M. Indianapolis, Ind. $1.60. 
Charities. (New York Charity Organization Society.) W. 106 E. 22d St., New 

York City. $2. 
Chautauguan. M. Chautatigua, N. Y. $2. 
Chicago Socialist. W. 163 E. Randolph St., Chicago. 60c. 
City and State. W. 1306 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. $2. 
Cleveland Citizen. (Trade Union Socialist.) Cleveland, Ohio. W. 60c. 
Clubwoman. (Organ of Federation of Women's Clubs.) M. 600 Fifth Ave., 

New York City. $1. 
Commoner. W. (W.j. Bryan, ed.) Lincoln, Neb. $1. 
Educational Review. Ten numbers per year. Rah way, N. J., and New York 

City. $3. 
Federation Quarterly. (Federation of Churches.) 11 Broadway, New York 

City. $1. 
Good Grovemment. (Journal of National Civil Service Reform League.) M. 

79 Wall St., New York City. $1. 
Hammer and Pen. (Organ of Church Association for the Advancement of the 

Interests of Labor.) M. 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. 60c. 
Independent. W. 130 Fulton St., New York. $2. 

International Journal of Ethics. Q. 1416 Locust St., Philadelphia. $2.60. 
International Socialist Review. M. 66 Fifth Ave., Chicago. $1. 
Journal of Political Economy. Q. Chicago University. $3. 
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Lend a Hand. M. (Lend a Hand Society.) 1 Beacon St., Boston. $1. 

Lucifer. (Free Society.) W. 600 Fulton St., Chicago, 111. $1. 

National Advocate. (Temperance.) M. 3 E. 14th St., New York. $1. 

New Voice. (Prohibitionist.) W. 139 E. 66th St., Hyde Park, Chicago, 111. 

Outlook. W. 287 Fourth Ave., New York City. $3. 

Philanthropist. (Social Puritv.^ Q. 232 W. 14th St., New York City. 60c. 

Political Science Quarterly. Cx>lumbia University. New York City. 

Public. (Single Tax.) W. Unity Building, Chicago. $2. 

Quarterly Journal of Economics. Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass 

Social Democratic Herald. (Socialist.) W. 344 6th St.. Milwaukee. 60c. 

Socialist. W. Toledo. $1. 

Social Service. Q. (Anu Inst, of Social Service.) 287 Fourth Ave.,N.Y.City. 60c. 

Southern Workman. M. Hampton, Va. $1. 

Single Tax Review. Q. 11 Frankfort St., New York Cily. $1. 

Typographical Journal. (Organ of the Typographical Union.) M. Indian- 
apolis, Ind. $1. 

Union Signal. (W. C. T. U.) W. The Temple, Chicago, 111. $1.50. 

Wilshire's Magazine. (Socialist.) M. 200 William St., New York City. 10c. 

Woman's JoumaL (Woman Suffrac^e.) W. 3 Park St., Boston. $1.60. 

Weekly Bulletin of the Qothing Trade. (Organ of United Garment Workers.) 
Bible House. New York City. $1. 

Worker. (Socialist.) W. 184 William St., New York aty. 

World's Work. M. 136 E. 16th St., New York City. $3. 

World To-Day. M. 67 Wabash Ave., Chicago. $1. 

Yale Review. Q. 126 Temple St.. New Haven, Conn. $3. 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 

287 POURTH AVE.. NEW YORK CITY. 

This organization, now entering upon its eighth year, holds a charter from 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York as an educational insti- 
tution. Its object is social and industrial betterment. 

The functions of the Institute are three: (1) To gather from all possible 
sources facts of every kind which bear on social and industrial betterment. 
(2) To interpret these facts by ascertaining their causes and effects, thus gaining 
their real significance, and (3) To dissemmate the resulting knowledge for the 
education of public opinion, which is the generic social reform. 

The Institute puts human experience on file and seeks to make it available 
to all who desire to profit by the experience of others. 

In response to inquiries, the Bureau of Information is constantly sending 
materials bearing on social and industrial betterment to publicists, ministers, 
teachers, students, authors, legislators, manufacturers, and the like. Thus the 
Institute is capable of increasing the efficiency of a thousand agencies for social 
service. 

During the past year it has answered a great variety of inquiries from 
almost every state in the Union, from nearly every country in Europe, and 
from Cuba, Turkey, South Africa, China and Japan. 

But the Institute is not simply a great Bureau of Information. It seeks 
actively to diffuse light even wnere there is no consciousness that light is 
needed. It publishes a bulletin Social Service: a weekly letter on special 
subjects is sent to its commercial clients, and occasional pamphlets are 
issued. 

President Roosevelt says: 

This Institute is fitted to render a great and peculiar service, not merely to this oountqr. 
but to all countries. Apparently it is proving to be the beginning of a world movement, and is 
being recognised by the best men of many different countries as a necessity in each and all of these 
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countries in order to facilitate the readjustment of social relations to tue new oonditiona 
created by the modern industrial revolution. 

The possibilities of usefulness for the Institute are well-nigh boundless. I most earnestly 
hope that afl philanthropists will, by personal work, and where they can also with their piu-ses, aid 
in pushing it forward, and thereby hasten the progress of civilization and the uplifting of hiunanity. 

The constitution of the Institute limits its membership to forty. It 
provides that men and women who are distin^ished for their public service or 
who are known to be deeply interested in industrial and social betterment, 
may be elected associates. Distinguished students of social subjects may be 
elected collaborators. 

The expenses of the Institute are met by annual subscriptions as follows : 

Individual $2. 00 

For Societies or Organizations 6 . 00 

Commercial 25 . 00 

Sustaining $5 and upwards. 

The advantages of the Institute are available to subscribers. 
Ftirther information will be sent on application. Address, The American 
Institute of Social Service, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 

OFFICERS. 

JosiAH Strong, President William H. Tolman, Director 

Warner Van Norden. Vice-President William Brewster, Treasurer 

COLLABORATORS. 

Austria. — Wilhelm Exner, Vienna, Director Royal Technological Trade 
Museum. Dr. Koegler, Director Dept. Workmen's Accident Insurance Lower 
Austria, Vienna. 

Belgium. — E. Waxweiler, Brussels, Director Solvay Institute of Sociol- 
ogy; Louis Varlez, Ghent, jurist and sociologist; Jules Carlier, industrialist. 
Commissioner General to St. Louis Exposition, Brussels; Charles Morisseaux, 
General Director of the Secretariat for the Ministry of Industry and Labor, 
Brussels; Francotte, Minister of Industry and Labor, Brussels; Dubois, General 
Director of the Labor Department of the Ministry of Industry and Labor, 
Brussels; Val^re Mabille, industrialist, Mariemont; Hankar, Director General 
of the National Fund for Savings, Brussels; O. Lepreux, Director, National 
Bank, Brussels. 

China. — Tuan Fong, Viceroy of Fukien and Che-kiang; Tai Hung-chi, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; Chen-tao, Hong Kong. 

Denmark. — ^Victor Holmes, Copenhagen, industrialist; Fernando Linder- 
berg, Director of the Danish Institute of Social Service, Copenhagen. 

England. — George Cadbury, Birmingham, industrialist; William R. Court, 
Liverpool; William H. Lever, Port Sunlight, near Liverpool, industrialist; John 
Bums, President Local Government Board, Member of Parliament and 
London County Council; Robert Donald, London, editor and publicist; Arthur 
Sherwell, London, author and publicist; Sidney Webb, London, member of 
London County Council; John B. Paton, Nottingham; Ebenezer Howard, 
Garden City Association; W. B. Boyd-Carpenter, publicist, London; Earl of 
Meath, President British Institute of Social Service, London; James Dan- 
gerfield. Honorary Director British Institute of Social Service, London; James 
Bryce, Member of Parliament, Chief Secretary for Ireland, London. 

France, Paris. — Emile Cheysson, vice-president Mus^ Social; Alexis Del- 
aire,secretary La Soci^t^ de 1' Economic Sociale ; Edouard DoUeans, publicist ; Jtiles 
Jusserand, Ambassador from France to the United States; Emile Levasseur, 
member of the Institute of France and Administrator of the College of France; 
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Raphael-Georges L^vy, vice-president of the Philotechnic Association; Leo- 
pold Mabilleau, Director, Mus6e Social; Henri Mamy, Director of the Asso- 
ciation of French Industrialists for the Prevention of Labor Accidents; Georges 
Picot, Secretary of the Academy of Moral and Political Science, Paris ; Loms 
Riviere, member of the Administrative Council of the Central Bureau of Char- 
ity; Jules Siegfried, President Mus<6e Social, Deputy; Prof. CharlesGide, Paris; 
Baron d'Estoumelles de Constant, Senator, Member of The HaRue Tribimal, 
Paris; Ferdinand-Dre)^us, President of the International Society tor the Study 
of Relief Measures, Paris; Georges Benoit-L^vy, Secretary, Garden City Asso- 
ciation, Paris. 

Germany. — ^Theodore Lewald, Berlin, Imperial Commissioner for the St. 
Louis Exposition; Emile Muensterberg, Berlin, president General Society for 
Public Charity; Max Richter, Berlin, privy-councillor in the Imperial German 
Home Office; Dr. Zacher, Berlin, director Imperial Statistical Office; Dr. 
jur. Wilms, Chief Mayor of Posen; Prof. Dr. Dunbar, Director of the 
Institute of Hy«ene, Hamburg; Dr. Wagner, Counsellor, Darmstadt; Prof. Dr. 
H. Albrecht, Director Berlin Museum of Security, Berlin; Dr. Bielefeldt, 
Chairman of the Imperial Department of Insurance, Berlin; Dr. Klein, Im- 

Ssrial Counsellor, Berlin; Prof. Dr. Hartmann, Berlin; Dr. Waldschmidt, 
erlin; Frank Wetzler, Frankfort A.M. 

Holland. — ^J. F. L. Blankenberg, Amsterdam, President Associated Char- 
ities; M. W. F. Treub, The Hague; Willy Maartens, The Hague. 

Hungary. — ^J. G. Mandello, Budapest, Professor of Political Economy and 
General Secretary Hungarian Economic Association. 

Ireland. — Sir Horace Plunkett, Dublin, founder Irish Agricultural Organ- 
ization Society. 

Italy. — Count Tomielli, Italian ambassador from Italy to France; Marquis 
Paulucci de Calboli, counsellor of the Italian Embassy in France; Ernesto de 
Angeli, Milan, Senator; On. A. Bacelli, Minister Posts and Telegraph, Rome; 
Luigi Buflfoli, Milan, President of the Cooperative Union; Prof. G. Dalla 
Vedova, President of the Italian Geographical Society, Rome; Luigi Luzzatti, 
Rome, Minister of the Treasury, deputy; Edmondo Mayor des Planches, 
Italian ambassador to the United States; Prof. Carlo F. Ferraris, Rome; Prof. 
Guido Biagi, Librarian of the Laurentian Library, Florence; Prof. Attilio 
Brunialti, Coimsellor of State, Deputy, Rome; Dr. Diomede Carito, Naples; 
Bodio, Director Statistical Department, Rome, Signoria C. Amari. 

Japan. — Kotaro Shimomura, Osaka, chemist; Hon. Seiichi Tegima, Com- 
missioner General from Japan to St. Louis Exposition, Tokio Higher Techno- 
logical College; Hon. Heromich Shu|^o, Department of Agriculture and Com- 
merce, Tokio ; Baron Kaneko, Impenal Privy Counsellor, Tokio. 

New Zealand. — ^A. S. Paterson, Dunedin, industrialist. 

Scotland. — Patrick Geddes, Edinburgh, professor of botany, Dundee; 
Mrs. Dr. Kerr, Edinburgh, Edinburgh Social Union; John Mann, Jr., Glasgow, 
secretary Workmen's Dwellings Co.; Dr. John Ross, Dunfermline. 

Sweden. — Arthur Thiel, Stockholm, sociologist; Ernest Beckman, M. P., 
Stockholm; Oscar Ekman, Stockholm; Miss C. Milow, Stockholm; Miss Gerda 
Myerson, Stockholm. 

Switzerland. — Prof. Wuarin, University of Geneva, Geneva. 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY SOCIAL INSTITUTES. 

In Vienna there is no Social Service Institute, strictly speaking, but its 
place is largelv taken by the Imperial Museum for the Trades and Crafts, now 
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in its twenty-fifth year and very largely and successfully developed from a 
small beginning: Dr. Exner is its efficient head, and Dr. Vetter its secretary. 
In Budapest a Social Museum was founded by the Government in 1901, but 
as yet has been little developed for lack of sufficient appropriations. 

THE BELGIAN SOLVAY INSTITUTE. 

This Institute was founded in 1901 by Monsieur Solvay, a wealthy in- 
dustrialist, of Belgium, who has large chemical works also in the United States. 
He is a great benefactor of the University of Brussels, with which Institution he 
is connected. Several years ago he founded the Institute of Physiology^. The 
Institute is installed in Leopold Park, the city of Brussels co-operating, by 
giving the necessary land. Monsieur Solvay has provided for the operating 
expenses, and at the end of 25 years the building, with its contents, wifl 
revert to the State. 

The Museum contains a large central hall, with small rooms, suitable 
for research and class instruction, what one writer has called, **the veritable 
cells of a modem abbejr. " There is, of course, a library, with special depart- 
ments devoted to statistics, commercial geography, the economics of history, and 
a technical department. 

This latter contains photographs, charts, diagrams and documents explain- 
ing industrial processes, and, in general, the interpretation of technical processes 
in their application to modem business. Methods of invention and their ap- 
plication receive particular attention. Perhaps the most valuable feature 
which the Institute affords is an opportunity for research for students 
desirous of undertaking any form of sociological investigation, where the freest 
scientific independence is guaranteed. 

THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 

The British Institute was organized in London, July 8th, 1904. Several 
influential Englishmen had become interested in the project some eighteen 
months before. Lectures on Industrial and Social Betterment given in Great 
Britain in the summer of 1903 by the Director of the American Institute of 
Social Service, served to extend and deepen the interest already aroused. 
The co-operation of the President of the American Institute was also sought, 
and, on the invitation of the Provisional Committee, he spent about five weeks 
in England, Scotland and Ireland, explaining the aims and methods of the 
American Institute, and emphasizing the necessity of such an organization 
in every civilized country. Manufacttu-ers, ministers, editors, philanthropic 
workers, and members of Parliament showed much interest, and all of these 
classes were represented by distinguished men at the meeting for organization. 

Those present represented the Protestant, Roman Catholic and Jewish 
faiths, the Established Church and the Free Churches, and included many 
special students of social problems. 

After a luncheon, presided over by Lord L5rtton, and addressed by the 
Rt. Hon. James Bryce, the British Institute of Social Service was formally 
organized and the Earl of Meath was elected President. Mr. James Danger- 
field has rendered most efiicient service as Honorary Director, and Mr. Percy 
Alden, who has devoted many years to the study of social problems, brought 
a practical knowledge of sociology to the service of the Institute. The election 
of the latter to Parliament will not deprive the Institute of his co-operation. 

The lines of work which the British Institute lays out for itself are con- 
ducted in ten departments, which are thus characterized in its prospectus: 

1. Library of Reports. — "To be collected by circularizing social figencies 
throughout this and other countries. " 

2. Gallery of Illustration. — "Almost inseparable from the library will 
be the simultaneous collection of illustrations of social efforts principally 
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photographs, so mounted and arranged as to be readily portable, and available 
for exhibition in different parts of the country. From them will be prepared 
lantern sUdes, for general ciroilation on loan." 

3. Museum of Models, Etc. — "Less extensive, but equalljr important, 
will be the gradual acquisition of models and objects illustrative of social 
efforts, many of which can be put to similar use. " 

4. Information, — **The mass of material collected will be made service- 
able to the public, either free of charge, or for a nominal fee, according to the 
financial support received by the Institute." 

5. Publication, — **If possible, circular letters will be issued from time 
to time, describing succes^ul social experiments in all parts of the world, which 
may also be undertaken in this country." 

6. Platform. (Lectures). — **The promoters of the Shaftesbury Industrial 
Betterment Lectures, the expenses of which are guaranteed till 1905, are 
willing that these lectures should be incorporated in this department, and, 
provided that the Institute is in a position to maintain them thereafter, will 
make over to it their complete outfit of lantern and kinemotograph apparatus, 
collection of original films, slides, office fittings, etc., which have cost over 
$1,000." 

7. School for Social Workers. — "Where intending social workers will be 
able to qualify themselves in a special manner for service in any branch of 
social effort." 

"Other departments may be added, if special funds for the ptirpose are 
forthcoming, such as those of:" 

8. InveHigation. — "To assist and advise in specific inquiries and in- 
vestigations of social subjects." 

9. Legal Advice. — "To ascertain exactly the state of the laws affecting 
social organizations and operations; and to learn the working of existing laws/' 

10. bibliography. — "A periodical annotated bibliography of pubhcations 
on social service, Enghsh, American, and Continental, might be arranged 
for issue to members. " 

On request, the Librarian of the American Institute was loaned to the 
British Institute for five months in the summer of 1905 to aid in organizing 
the Bureau of Information and the Library. 

THE DANISH INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Bep^nning in 1898 as a Social Bureau of Information in Copenhagen, 
this society was re-organized in 1900 as a Social Service Institute, with a member- 
ship extending over all Denmark. 

It aims to make easily accessible all information concerning social questions 
so that students and inquirers may view social movements in the hght of the 
fullest knowledge concerning what has been done and is being done all over 
the civilized world. 

It has a record of the progress of all movements in the direction of social 
and industrial betterment throughout the world, so that any new effort in 
this direction may profit by the knowledge of what has been done in other 
places, and the method used for its accomplishment. 

The Society has at present about 1,200 members, who contribute to its 
support. The Danish govenmient has recognized the usefulness of the Society, 
and has voted a small annual appropriation; but its work is greatly hindered 
and curtailed by insufficient funds. 

The Society pubUshes a quarterly review. The President of the Society, 
Dr. Phil. Tens Nooregaard, is one of Denmark^s distinguished scholars, and 
one of the foimders of the Danish High School. The Director, Fernando Linder- 
berg, is well known in the field of Social Economy, and the author of many val- 
uable contributions on social questions. 
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THE FRENCH HUS^E SOCIAL. 

5 RUE LAS CASBS, PARIS. 

Among the best, and historically, the first, of social institutes, is the Mus6e 
Social of Paris, founded by the Count de Chambrun, who made it possible to 
conserve the exhibits in social economy at the close of the Paris Exposition 
in 1889. A generous first donation he has since increased to above 2,000,000 
francs. There are a library and a bureau of information, with lectures and con- 
gresses. The Mus^ has sent some 70 commissions to different parts of the 
world, to study questions of social and labor legislation. In addition to making 
these special inquiries, it maintains in foreign countries special correspondents, 
whose duties are to supply the Mus^ with copies of all bills, reports or laws 
concerning labor matters presented in their respective countries or of privately 
published works concerning labor, to furnish information as called for, and to 
transmit annual reports, giving a rSsunt^, with documents, of the labor events, 
legislation and judicial decisions relating to labor during the year. In Paris, 
an important branch of its work is its service for consultation. 

Tnough the publication of material is not one of the chief objects of the 
Mus^, its work m this direction is of constantly increasing importance. It 
would take a long list to give the titles of the books issued under its auspices. 
The larger works and the restdts of the foreign investigations are published 
in a series of volumes entitled ''Biblioth^cjue de Mus^ Social." The regular 
organ of the Mus^ is a monthly " circulaire, " which contains shorter studies, 
reports of foreign correspondents, book reviews, proceedings of labor congresses, 
reports of lectures, etc. 

Finally, by means of special donations from the Comte de Chambrun, the 
Mus^ offers each year a prize of 25,000 francs for the best work submitted 
upon an assigned subject relating to labor. Jules Siegfried is the president, 
and Emile Cheysson, who was largely instrumental in making the idea suc- 
cessful, is vice-president. 



GERMAN SOCIAL SERVICE INSTITUTES. 

Germany has several institutions which in different ways largely cover 
the ground of Social Service Institutes. Of the Museums of Security or Social 
Museums at Charlottenburg, Munich, Frankfurt, Bremen, we speak below (see 
Museums of Security). More exactly Social Service Institutes are the Institute 
of Social Science at Berlin and the older and as yet more important Institute 
of Social Welfare at Frankfurt-on-the-Main. This latter is now in the ninth 
year of its activity and has developed departments of many kinds, among others 
a workingman's club, with restaurant, lodging and bath rooms, a library and 
rooms for society meetings. A social museum has been developed in connec- 
tion with it, and the Institute collects and gjves information on a wide range 
of themes, including workingmen's homes, insurance, association loans, con- 
tract rights, young people's guardian societies and educational movements. 
It has also several distinct societies aflBiliated with it. The Berlin Institute 
of Social Science has more recently been organized to represent the movement 
in Berlin and has also various other societies affiliated with it. It has its socia 
library and bureau of information. Another institute at Berlin, the Central 
Bureau of Information as to Labor Welfare, covers somewhat the same ground, 
though concerning labor more especially and is, in its turn, the central represen- 
tative of various societies of this nature in the German Empire. In Mumch and 
Bremen the Social Museums there act in part as Social Institutes for Infor- 
mation, as do different societies in various other cities of the empire. See 
German Social Reform Societies, p. 298 
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THB ITALIAH INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 

Early in the nineties Signer Loria died, leaving his entire fortune, $2,000,- 
000, to found a Humanitarian Society. There is a council of direction consist- 
ing of 15 members, 6 of whom are named by the common council of Milan, 
and 10 by the general assembly of members. There is also a council of 50 
dele^tes, named by the general assembly. 

The work of the Society is divided into five sections, each having its own 
chairman. 

1. The s^tion of Administration and Finance. 

2. Its Labor Section aims to keep in touch with the best institutions for 
improving the social and economic conditions of the workingman. It studies 
the various forms of industry and is able to give the best advice regarding social 
and industrial progress in Italy. 

3. The Emigration Section collects information of practical value to 
emigrants; places itself in touch with the State Commissioner of Emigration, 
the foreign workingmen's societies, and the Italian and foreien constuates. 

4. The Workshop Section aims to help men who are seeking permanent 
employment. They may remain in the shop for a month, during which time 
they are obhged to search for permanent employment. Their work hours 
are limited to six, and the work itself is of a character that does not require 
skilled labor. The men receive 4 cents an hour and the women 2 cents an 
hour. The products made in the shop are sold at stated times, thus bringing 
in a small revenue. 

5. The Arts and Trades Section has a working laboratory where instruction 
is given after the manner of the professional schools of manufacture. The 
electrotechnic and the book and art industries are of such consequence in 
Milan that each of these subjects has been taken up by the Section. The 
course covers two years, the classes being held every evening, and on Sunday 
practical demonstrations are made by ttie professors and students. 

THE NETHERLANDS INSTITUTE. 

This Institute, " The Central Bureau for Social Advice," which was founded 
in 1900, is located at No. 37 Vossiusstraat, Amsterdam. 

Dtiring the year 1904 it afforded ixiformation and advice in fifty-one in- 
stances, including such subjects as the following: construction of buildings, 
labor unions, pensions and pensioning, savings banks, labor contracts, sick 
funds, insurance, internal organization of labor unions, and the like. 

The total income of the Institute for 1905 was 10,150 florins ($4,060). Total 
expenses were 11,305 florins ($4,522). A salary of 2,500 florins ($1,000) is 
paid to the director. 

A RUSSIAN SOCIAL INSTITUTE. 

The Russian institute of this kind is the Central Group of the Moscow 
Section of the Imperial Russian Technical Society, founded in 1897, under 
the presidency of Dr. Pogo^eff, for the encouragement and centralization 
of the activities of learned societies, especially those which have to-do with the 
protection of life, Hmbs and the health of the working classes. This society 
deals especially with problems concerning the preservation of workmen from 
accidents, fire, explosions, and other catastrophes in factories and workshops, 
measures undertaken against unhealthy conditions In workrooms and dangerous 
processes in certain trades, the hygienic construction and installation of fac- 
tories and workshops, the buildine of improved dwellings for working classes, 
and in general the organization of hospitals and medicsu assistance, insurance 
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of workmen against accidents to labor and sickness, the length of the labor 
day from the point of view of hygiene, and industrial progress, and the various 
forms of industrial betterment. 

This society organizes lectures, visits to factories and workshops; it pos- 
sesses a library and bureau of information. One of the means for carrying out 
its propaganda is throu^fh affiliations with similar societies in Russia and other 
countries. It has a series of reports published by commissions of experts. It 
has elaborated a plan for reconstructing workingmen's cheap lodging houses, 
and also for the construction of cheap dwellings for a community of 10,000 
people. 

THE SWEDISH INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE. 

On the 18th of February, 1903, representatives of several organizations 
interested in social conditions in Stockholm, met to discuss the necessity of 
social enlightenment and also education for social work. All felt that some 
sort of a common meeting ground for workers in the different fields of social 
activities was desirable and that social work demanded greater knowl- 
edge of conditions in the community than was usually possessed by the 
workers. 

On the 3d of June, 1903, the same representatives met again and a ** Central 
Alliance for Social Work" was organized. The program adopted states that 
the Alliance proposed to provide in Stockholm a Bureau of Social Information, 
where there shall be gathered information concerning social questions in Sweden 
and other lands. This information shall be at the disposal of societies, com- 
munes or individuals. It also proposed to arrange in Stockholm and other 
places, where possible, lectures and courses of instruction in various social 
questions. Further, it proposed, through its organ, "The Social Times," and 
through the daily press, magazines, circular letters and other similar means, 
to make known important events and movements in the social world. 

The AlHance aims to be a federation of societies or groups of societies, 
which labor for social improvement or have some practical social work as an aim. 

Sixteen societies have joined the Alliance, and it has already had public 
discussions on questions pertaining to excise, poor relief and social work in 
other countries. Three series of lectures have been held, 1 of 11 lectures, treat- 
ing the various public works of Stockholm; another of 6 lectures, on the social 
questions which were being considered by Parliament, and a third of 9 lectures 
on the industries, charities, schools and rapid transit of Stockholm. 

The AlHance has also endeavored to act as an Emplo)nnent Exchange 
between paid and volunteer social workers and organizations and institutions. 
All philanthropic institutions havi been requested to make known, through 
the AlHance, their need of helpers. 

For the instruction of youth, the AlHance has sent circulars to all high 
schools inviting them to arrange for lectures, especially prepared for young 
people on social questions. Some of these lectures are illustrated. The 
lectures, at present, number seven, and treat of ''Social Knowledge, Principles 
Underlying the Swedish Communal Laws, Popular Education, the Settlement 
Idea, History of the Woman's Rights Movement, and the Legal Status of 
Women in Sweden." * 

The AlHance pubHshes its monthly organ, "The Social Times," and it 
has also arranged for pubHcation in various periodicals throughout the country, 
of specially prepared articles on social questions, including the question of 
prevention of tuberculosis. A Hand Book of Social Work for smaller towns 
and industrial communities is in preparation, as is also a series of popular 
pamphlets on social questions. 

The headquarters of the AlHance is No. 6 Lastmakaragatan, Stockholm; 
and Miss G. Meyerson is Secretary. 
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INTERKATIONAL SOCIAL REFORM SOCIETIES. 

Oppicb international du travail (International Association for Labor, 
Legislation), 1901. Chief Secretary, Dr. Etienne Bauer, Rebgasse 1 
Cl^platz, Bale, Switzerland. 

International Department op the American Institute op Social Ser- 
vice. See front leaves of this book. 287 IV Ave. New York City, 
U. S. A. 

Bureau International de la Have (Arbitration). M. L. H. Ruysennaers, 
71 Pritzergracht, Holland. 

Bureau International de la Paix, Kanonenweg, 12. Berne, Switzerland. 

CoMiT^ DE Conciliation Internationale. President Fondateur, M. d'Estotir- 
nelles de Constant, 119 Rue de la Tour, Paris. France. 

SociETA Internationale per la pace, Milano. 

International Co6perative Alliance. Sec, Miss J. HaHord, 22 Red Lion 
Square, London, W. C, England. 

CoMiTB International Permanent d'AssiSTANCE Publique et Privee, 
Paris. Sec. of International Congress, CamiUo Platner Palazzo, 
Munidpale, Milano. 

CoNGRts International d'Education et de Protection de l'Enpance 
DANS LE Famille. Sec, M. Pien, rue Rubens 44, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Federation Internationale pour l'Observation du Dimanche. Sec, 
M. Deluz, Geneve, Switzerland. 

CoNGR^s International des Habitations a Bon March6 (Housing Ques- 
tion). Sec, M. O. Velghe, Minist^re de 1' Agriculture, Bruxelles, Belgium. 

Internationales Kongress pur Versicherungs Wissenschapt. Generel 
Sek., Dr. Alfred Manes, Spichem str., 22 Berlin, W. Germany. 

Society International pour l'Etude des Questions d'Assistance. Rue 
de Miromisnil 16, Paris, France. 

Bureau Socialiste International. Sec, Victor Serwy, 63 Rue He3rvaert, 
Bruxelles. 

International Federation por the Abolition op State Regulation 
OP Vice. 17 Tothill St., London, S. W., England. 

International Council op Women. Hon. Cor. Sec, Mrs. Ogilvie Gordon, 
D. Sc, Aberdeen, New Brunswick. 

International Council op Women's Associations por Progress and 
Social Improvement. Pres., Lady Aberdeen, 58 Grosvenor St., London, 
W. England. 

World Woman's Christian Temperance Union. Miss A. E. Slack, Green- 
hill House, Ripley, Derbyshire, England. 

Central International Committee op the Young Men's Christian Asso- 
ciations. No. 3, G^n^al Dufour, Geneva, Switzerland. 

International Committee, Y. M. C. A., Sec, Richard C. Morse, 3 W. 29th 
St., New York City, U. S. A. 

World's Young Woman's Christian Association. Sec, Miss Annie Rey- 
nolds, 26 George St., Hanover Square, London, W., England. 

International Headquarters Salvation Army. Commander-in-Chief, 
Wm. Booth, 101 Queen Victoria St., London, England. 

International Order of Good Templars (Temperance). Sec, Col. B. F- 
Parker, Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. Intemat. Supt. of Juvenile Work, 
Miss Jessie Forsyth, 27 Doan St., Boston, Mass, U. S. A. 

Internationale Vereinigung gegen die Tuberkulosis (Anti-Tubercu- 
losis). Sek., G. Pannwitz Eichhom St., 9, Berlin, W. Germany. 

Institut International de Bibliographie, 1 Rue du Mus^, Bruxelles, 
Belgium. 
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AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

K. K. Arbeitstatistischbn Amte in Handelsministerium. (1898.) Sever- 

ingasse 9 IX 2. Vienna. 
Allgembine Arbeiter Krankenkasse. Budapest, Hungary. 
Arbeiter-Kranken und Unterstutzungs-Kassen Oesterreichs. Vienna. 
Arbeiterzeitung. (Headquarters for Labor and Socialist information.) 

89 Mariahelferstrasse. Vienna. 
Verband der Gbnossenschafts Krankenkassen Wiens. Vienna. 
Katholisches Lands-Wohlthatigskeits-Komittee fur Nieder-oester- 

RBicH. Vienna. 

BELGIUM. 

Caissb a'Epargnes. 50 Rue Fosse aux Loup, Brussells. 

La Bourse du Travail. 17 Rue de I'Amigo, Brussels. 

La Maison du Peuple. (Socialist Coop.) 11 Rue Joseph Stevens, Brussels. 

LiGUE BELGE du DROIT DES FEMMES. 1892. Sec, Mile. Marie Pbpelin. H6tel 
Ravenstein, Brussells. 

LiGUE PATRiOTiQUE coNTRB l'alcoholism. 1879. Sec, Df. de Vaucleroy. 
306 Avenue Louise, Brussells. 

Office du Travail. 2 Rue Lateral, Brussells. 

Soci^TE BELGE d'economic sociale. 1881. H6tel Ravenstein, Brussells. 

Society belge de la paix et de l'arbitrage. 1885. Sec, Henri La Fon- 
taine, S^nateur. 81 Rue d'Arion, Brussells. 

SocifeT^ BELGE DE sociOLOGiE. 1899. Sec, Camille Jacquart. 11 Rue 
Brialmont, Brussells. 

Soci6t6 de Morality Publiqu^. 1881. Sec, Ed. Belleroche. 65 Rue de 
Stassart, Brussells. 

DENMARK. 

Central Charity Organization Society. Sec, Alfred T. Jurgensen, 35 
Stormgade, Copenhagen. 

Central Committee of Co-operative Creameries. Copenhagen. 

Danish Council of Women (1899). 31 Norre Farimagsgade, Copenhagen, K. 

Danish Temperance Society. 25 B. Norresogade, Copenhagen. 

Society for the Protection of Adolescents. 12 Rosenborggade, Copen- 
hagen. 

Temperance Society (Blue Cross^. 154 Gothersgade, Copenhagen. 

The People's University. 18 A. Norrebrogade, Copenhagen, N. 

Trade Unions Central Organizations (De Samvirkende Fagforbund) 47 
Norre Farimagsgade, Copenhagen, K. 

FRANCE. 

Alliance de l' Hygiene Sociale. Sec. Edouard Fustin, 5 Rue Las Cases, 

Paris. 
Cercle Amicitia. (Women's Christian Societies.) 12 Rue du Pare Royal, 

Paris. 
Cercle du Travail f6minin. 35 Boulevard des Capucines, Paris. 
Comit6 permanent du Congr^s international des accidents du travail 

ET DES ASSURANCES sociALES. Rue Louis-le-Qrand, 20 Paris. 
Confederation Generale du Trevail, 10 Rue de Chateau d'eau, Paris. 
CoNSEiL Nationals des Femmes francaises.(1901.) 1 Avenue de Malakoflf, Paris. 
EcoLE DES Hautes Etudes Sociales. (1900.) 16 Rue de la Sarbonne, 

Paris. 
La Mutuelle-Habitation. 2 quai de Jemmapes, Paris. 
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La Nature pour tous. 45 Rue de Saintonge, Paris. 

Lb Croix-Blbu (Temperance). Rue Secr^tan, Paris. 

LiGUB Anti-Alcoolique. (1896.) 107 Boulevard Magenta. 

LiGUB CoNTRB LA MisfeRE. (1894.) 22 Rue Orfila, Paris. 

LiGUE DE Coin DB Terre bt du Foyer. (Homes and gardens for the working 

classes^ President and founder, L'Abb^ Lemire. 26 Rue Lhomond. 
LiGUE DE Frotection DE L* Enpance. 122 Rue la Louvidre, Lille. 
LiGUB Nationale Contre l* Alcoolisme. Rue Serpente 28, Paris. 
LiGUE Nationale de la Pr6voyance bt de la Mutualit6. (Savings bank 

societies.) (1890.) Sec, Le Pastetir Arboux, 78 Rue Bonaparte. 
Office Central des Oevres de Bienfaisancb. 175 Bovuevard, St. 

Germain, Paris. 
OUVRE GENERALE DES DiSPENSAIRES, AnTITUBUS CULEUX bt DBS curbs*d' 

AIR Populains. (1900.) FoundeTr Dr. Bonnel, 70 Rue de Nuromesnil. 
Soci6t6 DBS CRfecHBS. (1846.) 15 Avenue d' lena, Paris. 
Soci6t6 d* Encouragement A la Mutualite. 14 Rue Milton, Paris. 
SocifeT6 d'Epargne DBS Rbtraites (1890). 16 Place Vendome, Paris. 
Soci6t6 prancaise DBS Habitations A bon March6. Sec. Jules Challamel, 

4 Rue Lavoisier, Paris. 
Soci6t6 prancaise de Temperance. (1870.) Sec., Frederic Riemain, 8 

Rue Danton, Paris. 
Socii^Ti^ POUR l' Etude de la Participation aux B^ni^pices. 20 Rue Ber- 

ffere, Paris. 
t6 Philanthropiqub. (1780.) 15 Rue de Bellechasse, Paris. 

Soci6t6 db preservation contre la tuberculose par l'bducation popu- 
LAiRE. 33 Rue Lafayette, Paris. 

Soci6t6 generals des Prisons. Sec, Albert Riviere, 14 Place Dauphin, 
Paris. 

Union Chrbtienne de jeunes gens. (Evangelical.) 14 Rue de Treoisse, 
Paris. 

U Union prancaise Anti-Alcoolique. (1896.) Rue de Latran, Paris. 

Union prancaise pour lb sauvbtage de l' enpance. 108 Rue de Rich- 
elieu, Paris. 

Lb Socialiste. 16 Rue de la Corderie. Paris. 

GERMAIVY. 

Berlin. 

AUSKUNSTELLE DER DeUTSCH GeS. P. EtH. KuLTUR. 

Berliner Vereinigung der Wohlfahrtbestrbbungen. 

Deutscher Verein gegen den Missbrauch geistiger Getranke. 59 Fasanenstr, 

Berlin. 
Vor warts (Socialist). 6819 Lindenstrasse, Beriin. 
Zbntralausschuss FtJR Innere Mission. 38 Genthiner Str., Berlin. 
Zentralkomite a. Deutschen Verbine vom Roten Kreuz Berlin. 
Zentralstblle fOr Arbeitbrwohlfahrtsbinrichtungen. 14DessauerStr., 

Berlin. 
Zentralstblle f. d. Kontrolle Wohltatigkeitspflegb. 

Bremen. 
auskunftstelle fur wohltatigkbit. 
BOrgbrlicher Volksverein. 

CharloUenburg. 
Standige Austellung (des Reichs) FUR Arbeiterwohlfahrt. 

Chemnitz. 
Verein zu Rat und Tat. 
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Dresden. 
Gehe-Stiptung. 

GEMEINNtJTZIG. VeREIN. 

Verein gegen Armennot und Bettelei. 

ZeNTRALSTELLE (DER AnSCHLUS DER PrIVATWOHLTATIGKEIT an die 6FFENT- 
LICHE ARMENPFLEGE). 

Frankfurt a. M. 
Gesellschaft p. Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen. 
Institut p. Gemeinwohl. 18 GuioUettstrasse. 
Stadtbund DER Frank. Ver. p. Armenpflege u. Wohltatigkeit. 
SoziALES Museum. 20 Borsenstrasse. 
Zentrale pur private Fursorge. 

Freiburg. 
Chartasverbund fur das katholische Deutschland. 

M. Gladhlach. 
Vereinigung fur gemeinnOtzige Zwecke. 

HaUe. 
Verein pyR Volkswohl, Auskunfstelle. 

Hamburg. 
Hamb. Patriotische Gesellschaft. 
Auskunfstelle p. Wohltatigkeit. 

Leipzig. 

GEMEINNtJTZIGE GESELLSCHAFT. 

Zentrale PtJR private Fursorge. 

Luheck. 
Gesellschaft zur Beforderung GEMEiNNtJTZiGER Tatigkbit. 

MUnchen. 

AUSKUNPTSTELLE D. VeR. P. FrAUENINTERESSEN. 

Kathol. Charitasverband. 

Museum PtJR Arbeiter Wohlfahrtseinrichtungen. 

Verein Pt)R Freiwillige Armenpflege. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

Aborigines Protection Society. (Anti-Imperialist.) Sec, W. Fox Bourne, 

Broadway Chambers, London, S. W. 
Arbitration, Joint Board of. Sec, Jas. Deans, 71 St. James St., Kingston, 

Glasgow. 
Bournville Village Trust. (Cadbury's Model Village.) 1900. Sec, John 

H. Barlow, Bournville, near Birmingham. 
British Woman's Temperance Association. 47 Victoria St., London, S. W. 
British Institute of Social Service. 11 Southampton Row, London, W. C. 

See page 291. 
Charity Organization Society. 15 Buckingham St., London, W. C. 
Central Public House Trust Association. (1901). Pres., The Earl of 

L5rtton. Sec, Hugh Paget, 15 Dean's Yard, London, S. W. 
Central Society for Women's Suffrage. 25 Victoria St., London, S. W. 
Christian Social Union. (Ch. of Eng.) Sec, Rev. Percy Dearmer, 11 Chal- 

colt Gardens, England's Lane, London, N. W. 
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Church Army. (Ch. of Eng., like Salvation Army.) Headquarters, 130 

Edgware Road, London, W. 
Church op England Temperance Society. 4, The Sanctuary, Westminster, 

London, S. W. 
Cobden Club. (Free Trade.) 1886. Pres., Lord Welby; Sec., G. H. Pervis, 

28 Victoria Sta.. London, S. W. 
Consumption, Nat. Association for Prevention of. 20 Hanover Square, 

London, W. 
Cooperative Insurance Society. Long Millgate, Manchester. 
Cooperative Productive Federation. Sec, R. Halstead, 39 Cambridge 

St., Leicester. 
Cooperative Union. Sec, J. C. Gray, Long Militate, Manchester. 
Cooperative Wholesale Society. Balloon St., Manchester. 
Co-Partnership Tenants Housing Council. Pres., Earl of Stamford; Sec, 

H. R. Aldridge. 22 Red Lion Square, London. W. C. 
Early Closing Association. Sec, J. A. Stacey, 21 New Bridge St., London, E.G. 
Fabian Society. (Collectivist.) Sec, Edward R. Pease, 3 Clements Inn 

Strand, W. C. 
Financial Reform Association. Sec, G. W. S. Callie, 18 Hackens Hey, 

Liverpool. 
Free Church Council. (Non-Conformist Churches.) Sec, Rev. T. Law, 

Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., London, E. C. 
Free Trade Union. Sec, L. T. Hobhouse, 8 Victoria St., London, S. W. 
Friends of Russian Freedom. Sec, J. F. Green, 40 Outer Temple Strand, 

London, W. C. 
Froebel Society. 4 Bloomsbury Square, London, W. C. 
General Federation of Trade Unions. Sec, I. Mitchell, Temple Cham- 
bers, Temple Ave., London, E. C. 
Garden City Association. Sec, Thos. Adams, 348-351 Birkbeck Bank 

Chambers Holbom, London, W. C. 
Guild of St. Matthew. Sec, Rev. Conrad Noel, 15 Paddington Green, 

London, W. 
Home Reading Union. Surrey House, Victoria Embankment, London, W. C. 
Howard Association. (Treatment and Prevention of Crime.) 43 Devon- 
shire Chambers, Bishopsgate Without, London, E. C. 
Humanitarian League. Sec, H. S. Salt, 53 Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 
Independent Labor Party. Pres., Philip Snowden, M.P.; Sec, Francis 

Johnson, 10 Red Lion Court, Fleet St., E. C. 
Indian National Congress, British Committee of. 9 Bridge St., London, 

S. W. 
Industrial Law Committee. Sec, Gertrude Tuckwell, York Mansion, 

York St., London, S. W. 
International Arbitration- and Peace Association. Sec, J. F. Green, 

40 Outer Temple Strand, London, W. C. 
International Council of Women. Pres., Lady Aberdeen; Sec, Mrs. 

Ogilvie Gordon, Aberdeen, N. B. 
International Co6perative Alliance. Sec, Miss J. Halford, 22 Red Lion 

Square, London, W. C. 
Kyrle Society. (Art and Music for the People.) 49 Manchester St., W. 
Labor Church Union. Sec, J. H. Shaw, 5 Albert Road, Aston Manor, 

Birmingham. 
Labor Co-Partnership Association. Sec, Henry Vivian, 22 Red Lion 

Square, London, W. C. 
Labor Party. Sec, J. R. Macdonald, M.P., 28 Victoria St., Westminster, 

S. W. 
Land Nationalization Society. Pres., A. R. Wallace; Sec, Joseph Hyder, 

432 West Strand, London, W. C. 
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Land Values, English League for Taxation of. Sec, Fred'k Verinder, 

376-77 Strand, London, W. C. 
Land Values, Scottish League for Taxation of. 1904. Sec, John 

Patil. 13 Diindas St., Glasgow. 
London Reform Union. 1892. Sec, F. W. Galton, Trafalgar Buildings, 

Charing Cross, London, W. C. 
London School of Economics. Clare Market, Kingsway, London, W. C. 
Mansion House Council on Dwellings of Poor. 31 Imperial Buildings, 

Ludgate Circus, London, E. C. 
Marriage Law Defense Union. Sec, E. H. Blackett Ord, Church House, 

Dean's Yard, Westminster, London, S. W. 
National Education Association. 1889. Sec, A. J. Mundella, Stirrey 

House, Victoria Embankment, London, W. C. 
National Housing Reform Council. Sec, H. R. Aldridge, 432 W. Strand, 

London, W. C. 
National Secular Society. Sec, Miss. E. M. Vance, 2 Newcastle St., 

Farringdon St.,London, E. C. 
National Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Children. Sec, Rev. 

B. Waugh, Leicester Square, London, W. C. 
National XJnion of Women Workers of Great Britain and Ireland. 

Sec, E. Green, 9 Southampton St., Holborn, London, W. C. 
National Vigilance Association. (Anti-Vice.) 319 High Holborn, Lon- 
don, W. C. 
Old Age Pensions National Committee. Sec, F. Rogers, Browning Hall, 

Walworth, S. E. 
Parliamentary Committee of Trade Union Congress, Effingham House, 

Strand, London, W. C. 
Peace Society. 1816. Sec, W. E. Darby, 47 New Broad St., London, E. C. 
Personal Rights Association. (Individualist.) 32 Charing Cross, London, 

S. W. 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoon Federation. Sec, Rev. W. Stephens, 74 

Avondale Square, London, S. E. 
Salvation Army. Headquarters, Queen Victoria, London, E. C. 
Scottish Threefold Option Alliance. 136 Wellington St., Glasgow, 

Scotland. 
Social Democratic Federation. Sec, H. W. Lee, 3 Bolt Court, Fleet St., 

London, E. C. 
Sociological Society. 1903. Sec, Victor V. Branford, 5 Old Queen St., 

Westminster, London, S. W. 
Unionist Free Food League. 38 Victoria St., London, S. W. 
United Kingdom Alliance. (Temperance.) Sec, W. Williams, 16 Deans- 
gate, Manchester. 
United Temperance Council. Memorial Hall, Farringdon St., London, E. C. 
Women's Industrial Council. Pres., Lady Aberdeen; Sec, Miss Wyatt 

Papworth, 7 John St., Adelphi Strand, London, W. C. 
Woman's Trade Union League. (100 societies with about 75,000 members 

affiliated.) Chairman, Miss Gertrude Tuckwell; Sec, Miss Mary R. Mac- 
Arthur, Club Union Buildings, Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 
Workmen's National Housing Council. 1898. Sec, Fred Knee, 120 

Sugden Road, Clapham Common, London, S. W. 
World s Women's Christian Temperance Union. Miss M. McArthur, Club 

Union Building, Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 

SOCIAL reform periodicals. 
Brotherhood. M., 48 p. J. Bruce Wallace, Ed. Garden City. Herts. 
Chj rity Organization Review. M., 48 p. C. S. Loch, Ed. 296 Vauxhall 
Bridge Road, London. 
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Clarion. W., 8 p. (Socialist.) Robert Blatchford, Ed. 72 Fleet St., 

London. E. C. 
Commonwealth. (Christian Social Union.) M., 32 p. 3d. Canon H. S. 

Holland, Ed. 3 Paternoster Btiildings, London, E. C. 
Concord. (International Arbitration and Peace Association.) M., 16 p. 

40 Outer Temple, W. C. 
CodPERATiVE News. W., 32 p. (Cooperative Societies.) Long Millgate, 

Manchester. 
Economic Review. Q., 144 p. (Oxford Branch of Christian Social Union.) 

Pub.. Rivington's, 34 King St., Covent Garden, London, W. C. 
Fabian News. M., 4 p. (Fabian Society.) E. R. Pease, Ed. 3 Clement's 

Iim, Strand, London, W. C. 
Garden City. Q., 16 p. (Garden City Association.) G. J. H. Northcroft, 

Ed. Garden City Fress. Letchworth. 
Housing Journal. M., 6 p. (Workman's National Housing Council.) Fred 

Knee, Ed. 120 Sugden Road, Clapham Com., London, S. W. 
Humanitarian. M., 8 p. (Htmianitarian League.) H. S. Salt, Ed. 53 

Chancery Lane, London, W. C. 
Justice. W., 8 p. (Social Democratic Federation.) Harry Quelch, Ed. 

37A Clerkenwell Green, London, E. C. 
Labor Leader. W., 12 p. (Independent Labor Party.) 10 Red Lion 

Court, Fleet St., London, E. C. 
Land and Labor. M., 16 p. (Land Nationalization Society.) 432 West 

Strand, London, W. C. 
Labor Record and Review. M. F. W. P. Lawrence, Ed. 4 Clements Inn, 

London. W. C. 
Municipal Journal. W., 24 p. R. Donald, Ed. 12 Salisbury Sqxiare, 

London, E. C. 
Reynold's Newspaper. W., 8 p. (Democratic.) W. M. Thompson, Ed. 

Effingham House, Arundel St., Strand, London, W. C. 
Social Service. Q., 28 p. (Christian Union for Social Service.) J. F. B. 

Tinling and C. R. Ramsey, Eds. Training Colony, Lingfield. 

ITALY. 

Associazionb Nazionale per la difesa della fanciullezza abbandonata 

MiLANO. 

Associazionb degli industriali d' Italia per prevenire gli inportuni 

DEL LAVORO. Milano, Italy. 
Congregazione di Carita. Ufficio Centrale 14 via di S. Chiara, Rome. 
Istituto Gould. (1871.) 18 v. Magenta, Rome. 
IsTiTUTO Nazionale per gli orfani degli impiegati civili dbllo Stato. 

(1890.) 36 v. d' Azeglio, Rome. 
La Camera del Lavoro, Milano. 

L'ufficio d' indicazione e d' assistenza del l' Unions Femminile. Milano. 
Sbgretariato Centrale delle Camere del Lavoro. Via Crocefissa, Milano. 
Segrbtariato nazionale della Resistenza. Milano, Italy. 
SocietA Cattolica Italiana per gli studi scientifici. 76 Via Torre, 

Argentina, Roma. 

SoCIETA ITALIANA PER LA PROTEZIONE DEI FANCULLI, MilaUO. 

SocietA Umanitaria. 9 Via Alessandro Manzoni, Milan. 

SODALIZIO UmBERTO I PRO VECCHIAIA INDIGENTE, INABILE AL LAVORO. (1900.) 

47-51 V. Ferruccio, Rome. 
Ufficio del lavoro (Labor Bureau). Ministero de Agricoltura, Indtistria e 

Conunercio, Roma, Italy. 
Unions Cooperativa. Via Carlo Alberto, Milan. 
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Unions opbraia, dbllb Associazioni Indbpbndbntb — Socibta cbntrale 
OPBRAIA Napolbtana, Combradi Lavoro di Napoli e Provincib. 
BoRSA DEL Lavoro. Naples. 

NETHERLANDS. 

Cbntraal Bureau voor Sociale Adviezbn. 37 Vossiusstraat, Amsterdam. 

Centraal Bureau voor db Statistibk. The Hague. 

Het Volk. (Socialist organ.) 117 Gelderschke Kade, Amsterdam. 

JoRDAAN. (Workingmen's Dwellings.) The Hague. 

Tiepdadigheit naas Vermogbn. (Charity according to means.) Amster- 
dam. 

SWEDEN. 

Central Alliance for Social Work. (Central fdrbundetforSocialt Arbete.) 
6 Latbmakaregatan, Stockholm. 

CoSperation. Central ofl&ce, 6 Lastmakaregatan, Stockholm; Folkbildnings 
forbundet, 46 Sturigatan, Stockholm. 

Temperance Society. 12 Tegnergatan, Stockholm. 

Trade Unions. **Falkets Hus" (People's Palace), 14 Bamhnsgatan, Stock- 
holm. 

Woman's Questions. Fredbrika Bremer forbundet. (1885.) 54 Drott- 
ninggatan, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND. 

Arbbiterbildungsverbinb. Zurich. 

Arbeitbrbund. (Schweizerischbr.) Arbeitersekretar. Hermann Greulich. 

Zurich. 
Arbbiterinnenvereinb. Sec, Verena Conzelt. Zurich. 
EidgbnOss. statistische's Bureau. Bern. 
Katholische Manner und Arbeitbrvereine. Verbandssekretar, Dr A. 

Hattenschwiller. Basel. 
Lb Pbuplb. (Socialist.) 27 Coulouvreniere St., Geneva. 
Secretariat Ouvrier Suisse. (Workingmen's Bureau.) Berne. 

FOREIGN SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 

AUSTRALIA. NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The Toynbee Guild. The University, Sydney, New South Wales. (1896.) 

AUSTRIA. 

Vienna Verein Settlement. Friedrich Kaisergasse, 51. (1901.) 
Prague, Bohemia. **U. Halanku" Naprstek's House. (1863.) 

PRANCE. 

La Foundation Universitaire de Belleville, 151 Rue de Belleville, Paris. 
(1899.) L' Union Familiale, Passage Etienne-Delauncey, 172 Rue de Charonne, 
Paris, XL (1894.) Universite Populaire, 127 Faubourg St., Antoine, Paris. 
(1898.) The "Umversit^ Populaires, " of which there are many in Paris, are 
half way between settlements and University Extension Societies. 

GERMANY. 

Hamburg. Volksheim. Muhlenburg 41. (1901.) 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

London. — Toynbee Hall, 28 Commercial St., E. (Fotmded 1885.) Warden, 
Canon S. A. Bamett, M.A. Oxford House, Bethnal Green, E. (1885.) Head, 
Rev. H. S. Woolcombe. Mansfield House, Canning Town, E. (1890.) War- 
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den, H. C. Cubbon, M.A. Bermondsey Sett., Famcombe St., S.E. (1891.) 
Warden, J. Scott Lidgett, M.A. Chalfont House, 20 Queen Sq., W.C. (1893.) 
Warden, T. E. Harvey, M.A. Browning HaU, York St. , Walworth, S.E. (1894.) 
Warden, F. H. Stead. M.A. Cambridge Hotise, 131 Camberwell Rd., S.E. (1897.) 
Head, W. J. Conybeare, M.A. Passmore Edwards Sett. Tavistock PI.. N.W. 
(1897.) Warden. G. Gladstone, M.A. Maurice Hostel, 64-^ Britannia St., 
CityRd. (men only). Head,Jn., Neal, B.A. St. Pancras Ethical Guild, 7 
Prince of Wales Rd., N.W. Sec., F. B. Kirkman, Moriey College, 131 Waterioo 
Road, S.E. Head, E. J. Urwick. Felstead School Mission, Custom House, E. 
Head, Rev. T. H. Gilbert, M.A. Gonville & Caius Collie Sett., Harroway Rd. 
Head, Rev. A. Shillits, B.A. Woolwich Settlement, 17 Rectory Place, Wool- 
wich (1889). Charterhouse Mission, 40 Tabard St., Southwark (1885). Rev. 
H. Ridley, M.A. Christ Church (Oxford) Mission, FoUett St., Poplar, E. 
(1881). Warden, Rev. C. P. S. Clark. Rugby House, 292 Lancaster Road, 
Notting Hill, W. Head, Rev. F. M. Jones. St. Anthony's Settlement, 21 
Great Prescot St.. E. 

Bristol— Brosid Plain House, St. Phillips. (1891.) Warden, F. N. Col- 
bome. 

Edinburgh. — Chalmers University Sett., 10 Ponton St. (1887.) University 
Hall. Founded 1887. Senior [resident. Prof. Pat. Geddes. Town and Gown 
Association, 21 Rutland St. 

Glasgow. — Toynbee House, Cathedral Court, Rotten Row. Founded 1886. 
Hon. Sec, H. D. Jackson, Westdel Dowanhill. University Students' Sett., 10 
Possil Rd. (1889.) Warden, W. Boyd, M.A. Broomielaw United Free Church 
College Mission, 52 Carrick St., Anderston, Glasgow. Warden, Rev. J. Law, 
M.A. 

Ipswich.SodsLl Sett., 133-35 Fore St. (1896.) 

Manchester. — Lancashire College Sett., Embden Street, Hulme. (1895.) 
Warden: Rev. T. T. James. Manchester Art Museum and University Sett., 200 
Every St., Ancoats. Founded 1895. Warden, T. R. Marr. Church House, 291 
Gt. Ancoats St., Manchester. 

Sheffield. — ^The Neighbourhood Guilds Association. (1897.) Hon. Sec, 
Frank Tillyard, M.A., 282 Granville Road. Crofthouse Sett. Warden, Rev. 
W. Blackshaw, M.A. 

For Women, 

London. — Women's University Sett., 45 Nelson Sq., Blackfriars Road. 
(1887.) Head, Miss Helen Gladstone. St. Hilda's East, Cheltenham College 
Settlement, Old NichoU St., Bethnal Green, E. (1889.) Head, Miss Bruce. 
St. Margaret's House, 216 Old Ford St., Bethnal Green, E. (1889.) Head, 
Miss Harington. Canning Town Women's Sett., Barking Rd., E. (1892.) 
Head, Miss Cheetham. Bermondsey Sett., 149 Lower Rd., Rotherhite, S.E. 
(1892.) Head, Miss Simmons. College of Women Workers (Grey Ladies), 
Dartmouth Row, Blackheath, S.E. (1892.) Head, Miss Wordsworth. North 
London Ladies' Sett., York House, 37 Hantham St., Halloway, N. (1893.) 
Head, Miss Shelford. Lardy Margaret Hall Sett., 129 Kennington Rd.. S.E. 
(1897.} Org. Sec, Miss Pearson. St. Mildred's House, Millwall, Isle of Do^, E. 
(1897.) (In connection with St. Margaret's House, Bethnall Green.) Head, 
Miss Wintour. Maurice Hostel, 61-52 Helbret St., N. (1898.) Head, Miss 
F. Eves. Presbyterian Sett., 66 East India Dock Rd., E. Head, Mrs. Alex 
Matheson. Talbot House Sett., 8 Addington Sq., Camberwell. Head, Miss 
Harmer. Working Women's College, Fitzroy oq., W. St. Helen's House, 
The Grove, Stratford, E. Head, Miss St. Hill. United Girls' School Settle- 
ment, 37 Calmington Road, Camberwell. (1887.) Head, Miss Nurms. Albany 
Institute, Albany St., Deptford. S. E. (1894.) Head, Mrs. Lamert. St. 
Hilda's, Old Nichol St., Bethnal Green, E. (1889.) Head, Miss Bruce. 
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Birmingham. — Women's Sett., S18 Summer Lane. Head, Miss Staveley. 

Cardiff. — Welsh University Association for the Furtherance of Social 
Work, 50 Portwanmour Road, East Moors. (1901.) Hon. Sec, Miss L. Howell. 

Chesterfield. — The Sett., Church Lane. Head, Miss Markham. 

Darlington. — The Ladies' Settlement. 

Glasgow. — Queen Margaret Sett. 75 Elliott St., Anderston, Glasgow. 
Head, Miss Marion Rutherford. 

Liverpool. — ^Victoria Women's Sett., 294 Netherfield Rd. Head, Miss 
Macadam. 

Manchester. — Art Mus., Ancoats Hall. Head, Miss Alice Crompton, B.A. 
Lancashire College Sett., Embden St., Hulme. Head, Miss B. Pochin. House 
for Lady Church Workers, 295 Gt. Ancoats St. Head, Miss Annie Wright. 

Mtadlesbrough.^-Congregational Women's Sett. Head, Miss Harris. 

Stoke-on-Trent. — Women's Sett., Fenton House, Station Road. Head, 
Miss Camell. Stomoway, Highlands, Scotland Social Institute. (1902.) 
Head, Miss Craig. 

HAWAII. 

Waiakea. Hilo. Waiakea Social Settlement. (1903.) lola A. Wight. 
Wailuku. Mavi. Wailuku Social Settlement. (1901.) Emily A. Babb. 

HOLLAND. 

Amsterdam. 0ns Huis. 12-16 Rozenstraat. (1892.) Amsterdam. 0ns 
Huis buiten de Muiderport, 49 Wagenaartstraat. (1898.) The Hague, 's 
Gravenhaagsche Toynbee Vereeniging, 17 Prinsepacht. (1895.) Leyden. 
Det Leidsche, Volkshuis, 33 Apothekendijt. (1899.) Rotterdam. Rotter- 
damse Buurtvereeniging Gondsestraat, 12. (1895.) . 

PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

Manila Church Settlement House. (1902.) 

THE UNITED STATES. 

SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. 

We print as follows statistics of 115 Settlements in the United States. It 
is not a complete list, but is all from whom we have had returns, and is a very 
large proportion of the whole. The statistics too, are not complete in all 
details, but afford a large amount of information. Some of the queries have 
been differently understood by various settlements, but we give their answers 
as made to us. The fact, however, must be remembered in making comparisons 
between settlements. Nor must too much attention be given to the numbers. 
Miss Addams writes us protesting a^^ainst the tendency to identify the settlement 
with its machinery. This protest is needed. It is the life, not the wheels, that 
counts. Yet wheels help, provided the life is in them, and it may be an inspira- 
tion to know that 837 persons are residents in settlements besides those not 
reporting. Of these, 262 are women and 211 are men. Besides these, 3,907 
more (977 men and 2,930 women) non-residents aid in settlement work, making 
1,188 men and 3,556 women, or 4,744 engaged in settlement work. Of these 
603 (497 women and 106 men) give all their time to the work. They report 
1,568 clubs and 1,502 classes. They reach some 55,000 different persons, of 
whom 9,000 are men, 15 are boys, and 31,000 girls or women. Of the 170 
settlements, 63 (probably the largest) report proprety valued at $2,827,000, 
and 86 settlements report annual expenditures of $459,000. 

Alabama, Calhoun, Lowndes Co., Calhoun Colored School Settlement, Charlotte R. Thorn. 
Alabama. Himtsville, Virsinia Hall. Jessie M. House. 
Alabama, Tuskf^ee Plantation, Anna R. Wait. 
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Oalifoniia, Lm Asgdw, 428 Alpine St., Castelar Settlement. 

OaUfornia, Oakland, 709 Linden St., Oakland Social Settlement. Minnie P. Smith. 

California, San Francisco, 712 Greenwich St., The People's Place, Henry A. Fisk. 

California, San Francisco, 86 South Park, S. P. Settlement Association, Lucille Eaves. 

Colorado, Denver, 966 South Water St., Neighborhood House, Margaret Manning. 

Connecticut, Hartford 15 North St., Hartford Social Settlement. 

Connecticut, New Haven, 153 Franklin St., Lowell House, Ethel R. Evans. 

Delaware, Wilmington, 831 Church St.. People's Settlement. Sarah W. Pyle. 

District of Columbia, Washington, 456 A 468 N St. S.W., Neighborhood House, Mrs. E.W.Weller. 

District of Columbia, Washington, 118 M St. S.W.^ Colored Social Settlement, Birs. S. C. Femandis. 
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Missouri, St. Louis, Third M. D. 

Missouri, St. Louis, 1101 
Nebraska, Lincoln, 200 S. 

New Hampshire, Danbun ler. 

New Jersey, En^ewood, i 

New Jersey, Jersey City, 1 ord. 

New Jersey, Newark, 555 L. Melendy. 

New Jersey, Orange, 35 To laide Cr<»a[mlien. 

New Jersey, Summit, 511 ; le. 

New York, Albany, 288 O anett. 

New York, Brooklyn, 52 
New York, Brooklyn, 85 J 
New York, Brooklyn, 29 f 

New York, Brooklyn, 08 Florence L. Gross. 

New York, Brooklyn, 245 

New York, Brooklyn, 333 ] [iss S. E. Hodges. 

New York, Brooklyn, 95 I Fort. 

New York, Buffalo, 480 O 

New York, Buffalo, 307 ] dile A. Gleason. 

New York, Buffalo, 150 E lemington. 

New York, Buffalo, 282 ] ettlement, Alice Olivia 

Moore. 

j.Breweir. 
ms, D.D. 
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Peniiflsdvmnia, Philadelphia. 018 Addison St., Neighborhood House, Chas. S. Daniel. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 726 Lombard St., Starr Oenter Neighborhood, Chas. T. Walker. 
Pennsylvania, Phila., 26th and Lombard Sts., University G&istian Settlement, Mr. and Mrs. 

Thos. St. Clair Evans. 
Pennsylvania, Riiladelphiaj^Sth St. and Snyder Ave^St. Martha's House, Jean W. 0>lesbary. 
bridge St., Young Women's Union, Miss Addine Masm*. 



Columbian Council School Settlement, Julia 



Pennsylvania. Phila., 422 Bainbrid«c »i.., x^tu 
Pennssnvania, Pittsburg, 1836 Center Ave., 

Sohoenfeld. 

Pennsylvania, Pittsburg, 3 Fulton St., EingAy House, Wm. H. Matthews. 
Texas. Dallas, 126 Cedar Springs Road, Mary H. Wilson. 

Virginia, Hampton. 320 Locust St., Kings Daughters Settlement, Mrs. J. Porter Bairett. 
Virginia, Richmond, 108 N. 7th St., Nurses' Settlement, Miss A. Galley. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 490 Fifth St., '*The Settlement," Simon Kander. 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 861 First Ave., Wisconsin University Settlement, H. H. Jacobs. 



IHSTITUTIONAL OR SOCIALIZED CHURCHES. 

An Important Note. — We give below and on the following page detailed 
information as to thirty churches carrying on "institutional" activities, i.e., 
work for social betterment, social, educational, charitable or ameliorative. It 
it to be noted, however, that all these churches do not call themselves "institu- 
tional," and that many churches not here listed do carry on activities truly 
"institutional," in some instances quite as important and extensive as some 
here named. In fact, there are few churches to-day in the cities of the United 
States which do not in some way carry on at least one or more activities which 
might be called "institutional." In New York Cit>r alone, in 1900, out of 488 
Protestant churches, 112 were carrying on direct institutional activities and 
almost all doing something in this Ime. Of the 112, 42 were Protestant Epis- 
copal. It is said to-day m the Diocese of New York that there is not one 
Protestant Episcopal church which does not carry on at least some such activities. 



No. 
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7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

20 

80 



Berkeley Temple. 

Morgan Memorial 

RiukIm St. Baptist Church. . 

Bulfinch Place Church 

Christ Church 

Lincoln Park Baptist Church 
Pilgrim Church Institute .... 
Fourth Reformed Church .... 

People's Tabernacle 

First Congreeational Church. 

Amity Church 

Ascension 

St. Bartholomew's Parish House . 
Bethany Congregational Church 

Broome St. '^bemade 

Calvary 

St. CluTsostom 

Temple Emanu-Bl 

St. George's 

Holy Communion. 

Metropolitan Temple 

St. Michael's 

Church of th^Sea and Land. 

Sprinff St. Presbyterian Church. 

aty Park Branch 

Baptist Temple 

Fourth Avenue Baptist Church. . 

People's Church 

Seamen's Institute and Church. 
GkKMi Samaritan Cathedral, ~~' 



Miss. San 



Boston.. . 
Boston . . . 
Boston . . . 
Boston . . . 
Cincinnati. 
Cincinnati. 
Cleveland. 
Dayton, O 
Denver^ 
Jersey 
N. Y. ( ^ 
N. Y. aty 
N.Y.aty. 
N.Y.aty. 
N. Y. City. 
N. Y. City. 
N.Y.City. 
N. Y. City. 
N.Y.City. 
N.Y.City. 
N. Y. City. 
N.Y.City. 
N.Y.City. 
N.Y.City. 
Brooklyn . . 

PhUa 

Pittsburg . . 
St. Paul... 
SanFri'sco 
Fri'sco 



Berkeley St. A Warren Av. . 
Shawmut Ave. A ComingSt 

150 Rug^esSt 

BulfinohPlace 

318 E. 4th St 

Freeman Ave 



Summit St. and Home Ave, 

Lawrence and 20th Sts. . . . 

City 380 Bergen Ave 

City-310-12 W. 64 

'"• Fifth Ave. & 10th St 

211E.42d 

Tenth Ave. A 35th A 36th . . 

305 Broome St 

Fourth Ave. A 2l8t St 

Seventh Ave. A 30th St . . . 

43d and Fifth Ave... 

Stuyvesant Sq 

20th St. A Sixth Ave. 

14th St. A Seventh Ave. . . 

Amsterdam Ave A 00th St 

61 Henry St 

246 Spring. 

200 Concord St 

Broad and Beek Sts 

Fourth Ave. A Ross St . . . 



33 Stewart St 

246 Second St 



Allan A. Stockdale. 

E. J. Helms. 
A. C. Dixon. 
Christopher B. EUot. 

F. H. Nelson. 

G. R. Robbins. 
Rothrick. 

. R. F. Wicks. 
Thos. UsieU. 
John L. Scuddw. 
Leighton Williams. 
Percv S. Grant. 
Leimton Parks. 
Sycfiiey H. Cox. 
A. Arrighi. 
J. Lewis Parks. 
Thos. H. Sill. 
Joseph Silverman. 
W. S. Rainsford. 
Henry Mottett. 
Robert Bagnell. 
John P. Peters. 
W. R. JelUflfs. 
H. Roswell Bates. 
G. K. NeweU. 
Russell H. Conwell. 
W. G. Partridge. 
Sam'l G. Smith 
S. H. W. Digby. 
J. P. Turner. 



^Incomplete returns through faulty blanks. 
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MUSEUMS OF SECURITY. 

BY WM. H. TOLMAN, PH.D. 

A Museum of Security is a permanent exposition of apparatus and devices 
for the prevention of accidents in factories and workshops, so that all employers 
of labor may see in actual operation the safety devices that will guard the life 
and limbs of workers. The first was opened in Amsterdam in 1893. It is 
supported by voluntary subscriptions from individuals, by state aid, and a gift 
of building from the city. The labor inspectors of Holland find that the Mu- 
seum is of the greatest service to them, because it meets every objection on 
the part of a superintendent that the safety device in question wiU interfere 
with the proper operation of his machinery. If a manufacturer is not satisfied 
with a photograph of the appliance, he can send his superintendent, or come 
himself to the Museum, where he can study every detail of the operation. There 
are safeguarded models of gearing, belts, wheels, elevators, windlasses, cranks, 
staircases, fire escapes, shafts and scaffolding, and workshops of half the 
natural size, installed with the best systems of ventilation. 

There are similar museums in Munich, Charlottenburg, Milan and Moscow, 
with movements under way for the establishment of a Paris Museum of 
Security. The American mstitute of Social Service firmly believes that the 
time has come for the establishment of a Musevmi of Security in America* 
With this end in view, it has been qtiietly collecting photographs, specialized 
reports, documents and publications showing the entire arrangement of in- 
dustrial betterment movements. What is now needed is a building where this 
nucletis can be expanded into a collection of models and protected machines in 
actual operation; rooms for displa3dng photographs and other illustrated 
material; a hall for conferences and lectures; rooms for special local exhi- 
bitions in the various industries; a library, with specialized works on industrial 
sanitation and hygiene, and a bureau of information, through the services of 
which reports may be made to business men, firms and members of the In- 
stitute. Such a Musevmi of Security for America will mean the saving of 
thousands of lives, and, through the prevention of accidents, hundreds of 
thousands of workers will not be disabled, thus becoming a charge on their 
families, or dependent on the state. It will also lessen the liability for damage 
suits growing out of accidents. The business men of this country should raUy 
to the support of such an institution. In these days of imperial and colossal 
forttines, the founding of such a Musetim will offer not omy a new way for 
spending money for America, but will be a personal memorial, making the name 
of the founder beloved for all time. 

NATIONAL SOCIETIES. 

(See also Religious Social Reform Societies, Temperance Societies.) 

American Academy of Political and Social Science (1889). "The promotion 
of the political and social sciences. " Annual meeting, April. The Annals of the 
A, A, An. Sub. $5. Sec. , James L. Young, University of Penn. , W. Philadelphia. 

American Association for Labor Legislation. (1906.) A Branch of the 
International Association at Basle, Switzerland. See page 296. Sec, Adna F. 
Weber, Albany, N. Y. 

American Civic Association (Jime 10, 1904). Object: Civic improvement 
It rei>resents co6peration on a national scale for the promotion of a more 
beautiful America in every city, village and hamlet in the country. It serves as 
a clearing house for improvement work, bringing the local workers into helpful 
contact with one another and placing the experience of all at the command of 
each. Members, 1,600. Annual meeting, October. Reports and pamphlets. 
Annual subscription, $2. Pres., Horace McFarland, Hamsburg, Pa.; Secretary, 
Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 703 N. American Bldg., Philadelphia. 

American Economic Association (1885). Object: Encouragement of 
Economic Research. Annual meeting, December. Publications of American 
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Economic Association. Membership 1,000. Annual dues, $3. Sec., Prof. 
W. M. Daniels, Princeton, N. J. 

American Federation of Labor, see page 207. 

American Institute of Socud Service, see page 288. 

American National Red Cross, (In Europe, 1864; in the United States, 
1881.) Object: the relief of stiffering by war, pestilence, famine, flood, fires and 
other calamities of sufficient magnitude to be deemed national in extent. The 
organization acts under the Geneva Treaty, the provisions for which were made 
in International Convention at Geneva, Switzerland, August 22, 1864, and 
since signed by nearly all civilized nations, including the United States. Sec- 
retary, Charles L. Magee, 826 Colonial Building, Washington, D. C. 

American Peace Society (1828). "The establishment of universal and per- 
manent peace among the nations." Annual meeting. May. Advocate of Peace. 
Annual subscription, $2. Pres., Robert T. Paine; Sec, Dr. Benjamin P. True- 
blood. 31 Beacon St., Boston. 

American Political Science Association (1903). "Encouragement of the 
scientific study of politics, public law, administration and diplomacy." Annual 
meeting, December. Proceedings, Annual subscription, $3. Pres., Frank J. 
Goodnow, Columbia University; Sec, W W. Willoughby, Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore, Md. 

American Proportional Representation League. Sec, Robert Tyson, 10 
Harbord St., Toronto, Can. 

American Public Health Association (1872). "Advancement of sanitary 
science and the promotion of organizations and the measures for the practical 
application of public hygiene. Annual Transactions, Annual subscription, 
$5. Sec, Dr. Chas. O. Probst, Columbus, O. 

American Purity Alliance (1876) . "To prevent State regulation of vice and 
to promote social purity." Annual meetmg, January. The Philanthropist, 
50 cents. Sec, Anna Rice Powell. 400 W. 23d St., New York City. 

American Secular Union and Free-thought Federation (1876). "To propa- 
gate the nine demands of liberalism as specified in our constitution. To effect a 
total separation of church and state, not only in name as it now is. but as an 
actual fact. Taxation of church property, the elimination of all religious 
teaching in the public schools, and tne abohtion of all those clearly unconstitu- 
tional measures which are wrongly died Sunday laws." Annual meeting, 
October or November. Annual report, $1. Sec, E. C. Reich wald, 141 S. 
Water St., Chicago. 

Nine Demandt of Liberaliwi. 

1. We demand that churches and other ecclesiastical property shall be no longer exempt 
from taxation. 

2. We demand that the employment of chaplains in Congress, in the legisltures, in the 
nayv and miltiia^and in prisons, asylums, and all other institutions supportedby the public money, 
shall be discontinued. 

3. We demand that all public appropriations for educational and charitable institutions of a 
sectarian character shall cease. 

4. We demand that all religious services nw sustained by the government shall be abolished ; 
and especially that the use of the Bible in the public schools, whether ostensibly as a textbook or 
avowedly as a book of religious worship, shall br prohibited. 

5. W0 demand that the appointment^ by the Presient of the United States or by the govern- 
ors of the ^arisous States, of all the religious festivals and feasts shall wholly cease. 

6. We demand that the judidfu oaths in the courts and in all other departments of the 
gpvemmeni shall be abolished, and that simple afErmation under the pains and penalties of perjiuy 
shall be established in its stead. 

7. We demand that all laws directly orindirectly enforcing the observance of Sunday as the 
Sabbath phall be repealed. 

8. We demand that aU laws looking to the enforcement of "Christian" morality shall be 
abrogated and that all laws shall be conformed to the requirements of natural morality, equal 
rights and impartial liberty. 

9. We demand that not only in the Constitution of the United States and of the several 
States, but also in the practical administration of the same no privilege or advantage shall be 
oonoeded to Christianity or any other special religion: that our entire political system shall be 
founded and administered on a purely secular basis ; and whatever changes shall prove necessary to 
this end shall be consistently, unflinchingly, and promptly made. 
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American Society for the Extension of University Teaching Q890). (1) "To 
extend higher education to all classes of people ; (2) to extend education through 
the whole of adult life; (3) to extend thorough methods of study to subjects of 
every day interest." Annual meeting, January. Syllabi of Lectures. Annual 
subscription, $5 to $500. Sec, Charles D. Atkins, 111 S. 15th St., Philadelphia. 

American Statistical Association (1839V Annual meeting, January. 
Quarterly publications of American Statistical Association. Annual subscrip- 
tion, $2. Sec., Horace G. Wadlin, 491 Boylston St., Boston. 

Anti-Imperialist Leagtie. Sec. Erving Winslow, 20 Central St., Boston. 

Bureau of Civic Cooperation, The Bureau of Civic Co6peration offers 
practical aid to individuals, clubs and institutions interested in the betterment 
of community life. It furnishes expert service in supplying information and in 
outlining methods applicable to conditions in any community in harmony with 
policies of the interested organizations and institutions. Sec., E. G. Routzahn 
6711 Kimbark Ave., Chicago. 

Bureau of Economic Research, George H. Shibley, Bliss Bldg., Washington, 
D. C. 

Collectivist Society. Organized in New York City, 1902. Principles. 

We believe that the true principle of production mnd distribution is expressed in the 
dictum: " From each according to his ability; to each according to his needs.*' This princi- 
ple requires that all should have the opportunity of useful work, and that all should engage in 
useful work under the penalty of public disgrace; that all should receive comfortable incomes 
except those who will not work, and that none should receive excessively high incomes, as the 
latter are morally^ injurious bom to the recipient and to the community. The ultimate opera- 
tion of this principle will be toward the ideal of practical equality of incomes. 

We believe that this principle can be made e£Fective only by the people acting as a whole 
through Governments truljr democratic 

We believe that this is no far-off ideal, but is in all civilized countries an attainable rule 
to be embodied, step bv step, into law, custom and habit. 

We believe that the establishment of this principle will re<iuire the transfer of the means 
of production and distribution into the hands of the community; and that every transfer of 
this nature should be accompanied by full provision for those expropriated on the oads of their 
needa. 

We believe that our Governments, national, state and local, are worthy of hearty allegi- 
ance, as in the main good institutions, far more free and beneficent than Governments in 
past times. We believe, however, that they can be made vastly more l>eneficent through 
changes for which the present time is ripe. 

We believe that in those cases where the i>owers of government are now used for private 

Sin to the detriment of the people at large, it is bcause the energetic demands of private 
lerests are not met by an enlightened and united opposition. 

We believe that this evil— the exploitation of the powers of government for private gain- 
should be abolished and our Governments made fully responsive to the people's will, through 
the establishment of direct legislation, proportional representation and the power of recall. 

We believe that the measures, other than the last named, which at present promise best 
results are: 

Legislation to secure work to the unemploved; to establish a maximum day and a mini- 
mum wage for all workers; and to provide pensions for the aged. 

The taxation of franchises at their full value, and the graduated taxation of land values 
incomes and inheritances. 

The assumption b^ citv and state Governments of enlarged and new activrties tor the 
common benefit, mcludmg the ownership of public utilities. 

The assumption by the national Government of the telegraphs, railroads and mines. 

The organization publishes tracts carefully prepared on evolutionary, 
scientific and Christian Socialism. Pamphlets postpaid, single copies, 10 cents* 
in lots of five, 8 cents ; ten, 7i cents ; twenty-five, 6i cents ; fifty, 6 cents ; seventy- 
five, 5} cents ; one himdred, 5 cents. Sec, Miss M. R. Holbrook, P. O Box 1663 
New York City. ' 

Consumers League, National (1899). Composed of 60 leagues in 20 States 
Pnnaples: 1. That the interests of the community demand that all workers 
shall receive fair living wages, and that goods shall be produced tmder sanitary 
conditions. 2. That the responsibility for some of the worst evils from which 
producers suffer rests with the consumers who seek the cheapest markets regard- 
less how cheapness is brought about. 3. That it is, therefore, the duty of con- 
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sumers to find out under what conditions the articles they purchase are pro- 
duced and distributed, and insist that these conditions shaU be wholesome and 
consistent with a respectable existence on the part of the workers. Pres., John 
Graham Brooks, Cambridge, Mass. ; Sec, Mrs. Florence KeUey, 105 East 22dSt., 
New York City. 

Free Speech League (1902). Demands ** freedom of peaceable assembly, 
of discussion and propoganda ; an uncensured press, telegraph and telephone ; 
an uninspected express, an inviolable mail." Sec, C. X. Swartz, Room 3, 
114 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Immigration Restriction League. Publishes valuable statements and 
statistics. Dues, $1. Sec, Prescott F. Hall, 60 State St., Boston, Mass. 

Intercollegiate Socialtst Society. (1905.) Sec, Miss M. R. Holbrook, 
123 RoseviUe Ave., Newark, N. J. 

League of American Municipalities Sec, John Mac Vicar, Des Moines, la 

National American Woman Suffrage Association, Pres., Rev. Anna Howard 
Shaw; Cor. Sec, Kate M. Gordon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

National Association for the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis. (1905.) 
Sec, Livingston Farrand, 105 E. Twenty-second St., N. Y. City. 

National Child Labor Committee (1904). "To promote the welfare of society, 
with respect to the employment of cluldren in gainful occupations ; to investigate 
and report the facts concerning child labor; to co-ordinate, unify and supple- 
ment the work of State or local child labor committees, and encourage the 
formation of such committees where they do not exist." Sec, S. M. Lindsay, 
105 E. 22d St.. N. Y. 

National Children's Home Society (a federation of 26 State societies) (1883). 
Although several of these organizations are so new that their work is barely 
begun, 26,000 orphans and neglected children have been thus far cared for, more 
than half of whom are still under friendly supervision. The nvunber handled 
last year was 4,013, of whom 2,356 were newly received. Pres., Prof. C. R. 
Henderson; Sec, Hastings H. Hart, LL.D.. 601 Unity Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

National Civic Federation. (1901.) It has Departments of Trade Agree- 
ments, Conciliation and Arbitration, Welfare Work, Industrial Economics, 
Trade Sections, Organization. Its Executive Committee is composed of 
an equal number of leading representatives of Labor, Capital and the 
general public. It has had recent important conferences on Immigration 
and Public Ownership. Sec, Ralph M. Easley, 281 Fourth Ave., New 
York. 

National Civil Service Reform League (1881). "To advance the cause of 
civil service reform in the U. S." Annual meetmg, December. Good Govern- 
ment. MontWy, $1. Pres.. Dr. D. C. Oilman, Baltimore, Md.; Sec, Elliot H. 
Goodwin, 79 Wall St., N. Y. 

National Congress of Mothers (1897). "To raise the standards of home life ; 
to develop wiser, better-trained parenthood; to use systematic, earnest effort to 
this end, through the formation of Mothers* Clubs in every public school and 
elsewhere ; the establishment of kindergartens, and laws which will adequately 
care for neglected and dependent children." Annual meeting, April. Annual 
subscription, $2. Sec Mrs. Edwin C. Grice, 3308 Arch St., Philadelphia. 

National Curfew Association (1889). Founded by Alex. Hogeland, agitates 
for the ringing of the curfew, after which children found unaccompanied on the 
streets are liable to arrest. It has been adopted in over 4,000 cities and towns 
of the United States and Canada, and a decrease of crime is claimed in these 

S laces from 50 to 80 per cent. Cor. Sec, Rev. J. H. Bradford, 1409 20th St. 
f. W., Washington, D. C 
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rA# National Dir0ct Legislation League. Pres., Bit weed Pomeioy, Bast 
Orai]|[e» N. J. ; Sec, G. H. Strobellj Newark, N. J. 

National Educational Assoctation (1870, Under the. name of Natiopal 
Teachers' Association, 1857). The annual meetings previous to 1884 were 
small in numbers, averaging about two hundred members; since 1884 the 
annual conventions have averaged more than 6,000 members; since 1895 the 
average annual membership has been nearly 10,000. These forty-one conven- 
tions within forty-five years have been a most important agency in shaping 
national educational aims and progress. The establishment by Congress oi the 
Bureau of Bducation of the United States and of the office of United States 
Commissioner of Education was secured through the early efforts of the 
association. The recent special committee reports indicate the lines of investi- 
gation which, in addition to the work of its annual conventions, have made 
the association the most important educational organization in the world. 
The forty-two annual volumes of Proceedings, including the Proceedings of 
the International Congresses of Bducation, constitute the chief publications of 
the association, and have come to be regarded as the most valuable Hbranr 
of educational literature extant. Annual fees, $2. Sec., Irwin Shepard, 
Winona, Minn. 

National IrrigcUion Association. G. H. Maxwell, Executive Chairman; 
Guy B. Mitchell, &c., 1419 F St., Washington. D. C. 

National League for the Protection of the Family (1881). "PronK>ti(m of 
better public sentiment and legislation regarding the family, especially on,n:iar- 
riage and divorce." Annual meeting, January. Annual reports. Annual 
subscription, $5. Rev. Sam. W. Dike, LL.D., Aubumdale, Mass. 

National Municipal Lec^ue (1894). Through its axmual conferences it 
enables the workers m behalf of municipal betterment to come into personal 
touch and exchange views. Through its active committees tne League has 
brought together groups of acknowledged experts and public men who have 
formulated reports of great value to students and administrators. The constant 
and increasing use of these reports is the surest test of their value. Through its 
executive officers the League is in constant touch with local and national move- 
ments concerned with municipal questions. Annual meeting, Spring. Pro- 
ceedings. Annual subscription, $5. Sec, Clinton Rogers "\AKX)druff, 703 N. 
American Bldg., Philadelphia. 

National Prison Association (1870). Aims: the reform of criminal law; 
preventive and reformatory law; improvement of prison discipline; the police 
force of cities. Sec, J. L. Milligan, LL.D., Allegheny, Pa. 

Postal Progress League. Sec, James L. Cowles, care of Munn & Co., 361 
Broadway, New York. 

Propaganda of Free Discussion (1897). "The teaching of advanced radi- 
calism on marriage, society, government and all social rel^ons." .^jinual 
meeting, January. Propaganda leaflets, 35 and 60 cts. a hundred. Manager, 
Bdwin C. Walker, 244 W. I43d St., N. Y. 

United States Civil Service Retirement Association (1900). "To obtain 
information upon the subject of superannuation and to aid in devising measures 
in the interests of the puolic service and of the employees in that service, by an 
equitable provision for their retirement without expense to the Government." 
Annual meeting. May. Annual subscription, 25 cts. Sec, David P. Caldwell, 
Department of Justice, P. O. Box 37, Washington, D. C. 

Woman* s National Trade Union League. Sec, Mary K. O 'Sullivan, 5 
Dudley St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Women's Clubs, General Federation of. Pres., Mrs. Sarah S. Pratt Decker; 
Sec, Mrs. Louisa B. Poppenheim, 31 Meeting St. , Charleston, S.C. (Federating 
5,261 clubs, 331,048 active members and 4,949 associate members.) 
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Women's Trade Union League, Pres., Helen M. Henrotin; Vice Pres., 
Jane Addams; Sec., Gertrude Bamum. Florence Building, 1st St. and 2nd 
Ave., New York City. 

RELIGIOUS SOCUL REFORM SOCIETIES. 

Actors' Church Alliance Founded (1899) by Rev. Walter E. Bentley, to 
establish closer relationship between the theatre and the church. It appoints 
chaplains of all denominations to minister to the needs of the dramatic protession 
and agitates against Sunday performances and other evils of the stage. It has 
some 3,000 members, about half of these members of the dramatic profession. 
It is established in more than 400 towns of the United States and Canada, with 
local chapters in the larger cities, and is affliated with the Actors* Church 
Union, of England. Pres., Rt. Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D.; 1st Vice-Pres., F. F. 
Mackay; Gen. Sec, Edith Totten, Manha tan Theatre, New York City. 

Brotherhood of the Kingdom (1893) . Annual meeting, August. Reports and 
leaflets. Annual subscription, $2. Sec, Rev. Chas- L. Carhart, Dorset Vt. 

Chautauqua Institution — A system of popular education, founded in 1874, 
by Ldwis Miller and John H. Vincent, consisting of three branches: Summer 
Assembly, Summer Schools and Home Reading Courses (The Chautauqua 
Literary and Scientific Circle, organized in 1878). 

The Stunmer Assembly, on Lake Chautauqua (New YorK), meets for two 
months, during Tuly and August; attendance, approximately 50,000. The 
Summer Schools hold a six weeKS* session during that time, with an enrollment 
of 2,500 students. The Home Reading Course provides a four years' course 
of reading, each year of which is complete in itself, giving the ** college outlook." 
It requires about thirtjj' minutes a day for nine months in the vear. Certificates 
are given for completion of the course. The C. L. S. C. nas enrolled some 
300,000 members in 12,000 Circles, in 28 years. Annual expense for full course, 
including books and helps, $5.00. Ofl&cial organ. The Chautauauan Magazine, 
separately, $2.00. Chancellor of Chautauqua, Bishop (M.E.) John H. Vincent. 
Address of Central Ofl&ces, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y, 

Christian Socialist Group, Rev. E. E. Carr, Ed. of Christian Socialist, 
Danville, 111. 

Christian Social Union (1891, re-organized 1903). "To study and to help 
to apply the principles of Christianity to the social and economic difl&culties of 
the present time. Annual subscription, $1. The society has become a 
section of the Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor 
Sec, Rev. A. J. Arkin, 3113 Richmond St., Philadelphia. 

Church Association for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor, known as 
C. A. L L, (1887). Organized by nine clergymen of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. Principles : 

The Church Association for the AdTancetnent of the Interests of Labor, believing that 
the clergy and laitv of the Church should become personally interested an the social questions 
now being agitated, should inform themselves of the nature of the issues presented* and. should 
be prepared to act as the necessities of the day may demand, sets forth the following princi- 
ples and methods of work for its members: 

I. It is of the essence of the teachings of Jesus Christ that God is the Father of all men, 
and that all men are brothers. 

a. God is the sole possessor of the Earth and its fulness; Man is but the steward ot 
God's bounties. 

3. Labor being the exercise of body, mind, and spirit in the broadening and elevating of 
human life, it is the duty of every man to labor diligently. 

4. Labor, as thus defined, snould be the standard of social worth. 

5. When the divinelv-intended opportunity to labor is given to all men, one great cause 
of the present widespread su£Fering and destitution will be removed. 

More than sixly bishops of the P. E. Church are honorary vice-presidents, whose 
efforts for the betterment of the industrial interests of all sorts and conditions of 
men in the promotion of conciliation between capital and labor have been of world- 
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wide influence. Communicants of said church are eligible for membership, and 
others willing to work with the society may become associate members. The 
society has an official organ. Hammer and Pen, the only church labor paper in the 
United States. The association has standing committees on organized labor, 
investigation of strikes and promotion of peace, sweat shops, carrying on an 
aggressive work against sweating, tenement houses, looking to the reform of 
abuses, and church and stage, in co-operation with the Actors' Church Alliance, 

International Reform Bureau (1895). "To i>romote moral reforms and 
especially the repression of intemperance, impuritjr, gambling, and Sabbath 
breaking in all lands." Annual meeting, April. Twentieth Century Quarterly, 
Annual subscription, 60c. Superintendent, Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph. D., 206 Penn- 
sylvania Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C. 

Salvation Army (1865). Organized at Mile End, England, by Rev. William 
Booth, of the ** Methodist new connection." It took its present name in 
1878, after its military features had become typical. The Army's international 
headquarters are at No. 101 Queen Victoria Street, London. Its world-wide 
operations are carried on in 49 countries and colonies, embracing 7,210 posts, 
under the charge of 16,857 officers and emplojrees, with 45,339 local officers, 
17,099 brass bandsmen, and about 50,000 musicians. Sixty-three periodicals 
are published in 31 languages, with a weekly circvdation of about 1,207,223. 
There are 644 social relief institutions in the world, under the charge of nearly 
3,000 officers and employees. About 7,000 fallen women annually pass through 
the 116 rescue homes, and from 80 to 90 per cent, of these are permanently 
restored to lives of virtue. About 1,500 ex-convicts pass annually through 
the prison gate homes. There are 132 slum settlements in the poorest dis- 
tricts of great cities, the worst dives, saloons and tenements being regularly 
visited. The number of annual conversions in connection with the spiritual 
work have averaged from 200,000 to 250,000 during the past 10 years, making 
a total of over 2,000,000 of whom not less than 200,000 were converted from 
lives of drunkenness. 

The National Headquarters of the Salvation Army in America are at 
No. 120 West Fourteenth Street, New York. Conmiander Miss Booth is in 
charge of the work, assisted by Colonel Peart, as Chief Secretary. 

The American social relief institutions for the poor now include 96 work- 
ingmen's hotels and hotels for women, 15 food depots, 54 industrial homes 
for the unemployed, 22 second-hand stores, 5 labor bureaus, 3 farm colonies, 
with 3,000 acres of land and about 630 men, women, and children as colonists; 
18 rescue homes for fallen women, taking care of 2,635 girls annually. More 
than 650 children are daily cared for in our various institutions. Work is 
annually found for about 50,000 of the unemployed with outside employers. 
Nearly one thousand officers and employees are entirely devoted to caring for 
the poor. In winter hundreds of tons of coal are distributed to the needy, as 
well as thousands of warm garments distributed and in many cases rental 
paid, where the head of the family is out of employment and his family in 
danger of eviction. In summer, peimy ice, summer camps, and summer out- 
ings have been arranged in most of the large cities. At Christmas and Thanks- 
giving, 300,000 free dinners are given to the poor. Sanitariums for consump- 
tives are among the most recent of the Army's works of mercy. 

The Volunteers of America (1896), of which General and Mrs. Ballington 
Booth are the founders. The Org^anization adopts a military discipline, com- 
bined with a democratic Constitution. It has nearly 100 self-supporting posts 
and companies, exclusive of the philanthropic and sociological centers. ' During 
the last year $139,597.30 were raised among the poor and working people in the 
local societies, apart from the amounts raised by the National anaState centers. 

It is estimated that during the year no less than 120,000 adults and little 
children were given an outing into the open air through the instrumentality of 
the Organization. 
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During the past year 2,703 women have been cared for in their Homes of 
Mercy, and some 36,968 beds have been provided to women in these Institutions. 

The Volunteer officers and workers visited and aided no less than 26,706 
families diuine the year in and around the poorest sections of the large cities, 
where they labor. 

No less than 279,507 persons were lodged in Homes and Institutions for 
working and destitute men and women, not including the many thousands who 
were given temporary relief diuing the strikes in several sections of our country. 

There were 510,496 persons fed with substantial meals in the above In- 
stitutions, apart from those assisted temporarily during the holiday and festival 
occasions. 

Through the Regimental reports, from their officers, it was learned that 
961,679 persons attended the Sunday and week-night services, while there 
gathered at the 13,932 open-air services no less than 2,867,400 individuals. 

The Volunteer Prison League, organized by Mrs. Ballington Booth (1895), has 
branches in 22 State Prisons, and embraces 40,000 men. By correspondence 
and speech, this League is in touch with tens of thousands of men and women 
all over the country for their moral and spiritual betterment. It has estab- 
lished three Hope Halls (Homes for released convicts until they can procure 
work) at Flushing, L. I., Fort Dodge, Iowa, and Chicago, 111. Seventy-six 

gjr cent, of those passing through these Homes have done well. Address, Mrs. 
allington Booth, No. 38 Cooper Square, New York City. 

In connection with the above, there are many philanthropic branches of 
work, such as employment bureaus, wood-yards, industrial departments, co-op- 
erative stores, the work of renovating second-hand furniture, supplying of 
coal, distribution of milk, women's sewing classes, reading rooms, hospital 
nursing, fresh-air camps, distribution of clothing, and many other benevolent 
and needed efforts that are too numerous to mention. President, Ballington 
Booth, No. 38 Cooper Square, New York City. 

Young Men's Christian Association (London, 1844). Under the leader- 
ship in England of Sir, George Williams, and in North America of the 
North American International Committee (1854) on a specific Christian 
basis, its object is the physical, mental, social and spiritual benefit 
(a) of its members (b) of young men in general, (c) of boys, the 
young men of to-morrow. Associations in the world, 8425, of which 
1,826 are in North America. The total membership of these American asso- 
ciations is 381,982 ; they occupy 617 buildings of their own, valued at $28,105,050. 
They have 33,520 young men as students in evening educational classes, 133,627, 
in their physical departments and nearly 72,000 in Bible classes. They employ 
2,080 general secretaries and other paid officials, and expended last year for 
current expenses — ^local, State and intemational--$4,81 1,430. North America 
contains approximately one quarter of the total number of associations in the 
world, one-half of the total membership, three-quarters of the total number of 
employed officers, and three-quarters of the total value of buildings and equip- 
ment. This statement of the relative standing of the American movement is 
essential to the recognition of its real position of leadership, a leadership also 
signally manifested in the extension of its work to non-Chnstian lands in other 
continents. International Committee, office. No. 3 West 29th St., New York. 
General Secretary, Richard C. Morse. This committee is the general executive of 
the associations of North America. It consists of fifty-tour representative 
Christian la^rmen and employs a force of fifty secretaries in the home and fifty 
in the foreign field. In conjunction with thirty-six State and Provincial 
Committees it has promoted every phase of work just described, and has been a 
leading factor in extending the movement among railroad and other industrial 
men, students, soldiers, sailors and negroes. World's Committee, office, No. 3 
General Dufour, Geneva, Switzerland. General Secretaries, C. Fermaud and 
C. Phildius. 
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TEMPERANCE SOCIETIES. 

American Anti-Saloon League. Ohio State Branch formed 1893; national 
organization, 1895. There are now forty State Leagues. Object : restriction and 
supi>re8sion of the saloon. Methods: agitation for the development of public 
sentiment and effort for the enactment of legislation to carry it into effect. 
General National Superintendent, Rev. P. A. Baker, Columbus, Ohio; Superin- 
tendent of Legislative Department, Rev. E. C. Dinwiddle, Washington, D. C. 
In this way, in Ohio, during the past nine years, over a htmdred different men have 
been defeated upon their record, either for re-nomination or re-election. More 
than twice that number have been assisted by the League and thus saved unharmed 
when they were opposed by the liquor dealers because of their record in favor of 
reasonable measures to protect communities against the evils of the liquor traffic. 
A Lincohi Legion has been established for the development of Go^>el Suasion 
and Abstinence, Superintendent, Rev. Howard H. Russell, D.D., 110 E. 125th 
St., New York City. During the past year more than 225,000 persons have 
enrolled in the Lincoln Legion by signincj the Lincoln Pledge. Enrolled signers 
are formed into a very simple order by hundreds, thousands. County Divisions 
and State Divisions. It is expected that in each locality at least one annual 
re-union shall be held, preferably upon Lincoln's birthday to celebrate that 
important anniversaiy, and honor Lincoln's memory with a temperance 
service. 

Catholic Total Abstinence Union of America (1872). A confederation of all 
the Catholic temperance societies in the coimtry that are approved by the pastors 
of their respective churches. It embraces 89,400 members, enrolled in 1,042 
societies. Its objects are to sectire to its members the privilege of being received 
into societies connected with the union in any part of America; to encourage 
and aid commtmities and pastors in establishmg new societies, and to spread, 
by means of Catholic total abstinence publications, correct views regarding 
total abstmence principles. Pres., Rt. Rev. J. F. R. Canevin, Bishop of Pitts- 
burg, and Gen. Sec, J. W. Logue, 1313 Stephen Girard Building, Pa. 

Church Temperance Society (1881). An organization in the Protestant 
Episcop&l Church. Object: the training of the young in habits of temperance, 
the rescue of the drunkard, the restriction of the saloon by means of high 
license and the establishment of coffee houses, workingmen's clubs, reading 
rooms and other attractive resorts. Its membership combines those who 
temperately use and those who totally abstain from intoxicating liquors as 
beverages. Organ, Temperance (Quarterly). Sec, Robert Graham, Church 
Mission House, New York. 

The Church Temperance Legion is for boys composed of members of the 
Knights of Temperance and the Young Crusaders, and is auxiliary to the 
Church Temperance Society. 

Guild of the Iron Cross (1888). (Protestant Episcopal.) Its members are 
pledged to temperance, reverence and chastity, by use of prayer, sacramental 
grace and the exercise of works of mercy. Chaplam General, Rev. C. N. Field, 
S.S.J.E., 33 Bowdoin St.. Boston, Mass. 

Independent Order of Good Templars. Organized in central New York, 1851. 
Both sexes are admitted to membership on an equal footing. Members are 
obfiged to take a pledge that they will never make, buy, sell, use, furnish nor 
cause to be furnished to others, as a beverage, any spirituous or malt liquors, 
wine or cider, aild will discontinue the manufacture and sale thereof in all proper 
wkys. The order has established itself in every part of the world, and its ritual 
exists in fifteen different languages. There are more than 100 grand lodges and 
upward of 10,000 subordinate lodges, with a total membership of 560,000. 
Tliere is a juvenile branch with a total membership of about 200,000. Intema- 
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tional Templar, Councillor Joseph Malins, Birmingham, Eng.; Sec, Col. B. F. 
Parker, Milwaukee, Wis. ; International Superientendent bf Juvenile Work, 
Miss Jessie Forsyth, 27 Doan St., Boston, Mass. 

Moderation Society (1879). Object: to provide free ice water fountains 
for the laborers and poor and little children. It provides also travelling peram- 
btdators for the slums. $10,000 erects 50 free ice water fotintains, a great pre- 
ventative of intemperance and resultant vice and crime. Sec. , Howard K. Lyon, 
23 Park Row, New York. . ' 1 ^ 

National Temperance Society and Publication House. Pres., D. S. Dodge, 
D.D.; Gen. Sec, James B. Dunn, D.D., 3 E. 14th St, New York. City. Pub- 
lishes The National Advocate for adults ; Youth* s Temperance Banner and Water- 
lily for children. 

Non-Partisan National Woman's Christian Temperance Union. An offshoot 
from the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, instituted in Cleveland, Ohio, 
1890, bv women who objected to political action taken by the W. C. T. U. The 
work of this organization is largely educational, its efforts being to reach every 
class of the poptdation, child, youth and adult, with proven facts regarding the 
drink habit and traffic The work is also substitutional, the aim being always 
to put something of unquestioned value in place of ^ the evil prohibited or 
abandoned. Training for honest self-support is a cardinal principle because it 
minimizes temptatibn and stimulates the sterling qualities that make good for 
good citizenship. Its departments are: Army, Navy, and Marine Corps Work; 
Educational; Evangelistic; Industrial Traming; Legislative; Press Work; 
Rescue Work; Sunday School Work. Its organ is Temperance Tribune. Gen. 
Sec, Mrs. Ellen G. Phinney, 513 Arcade, Cleveland, O. . . 

National Woman's Christian Temperance Union (1874). A result of the 
great woman's crusade. The largest society ever composed exclusively of 
woni6n and conducted entirely by them. The World's W. C T, U., formed in 
1883, through the efforts of Frances E. Willard, has 49 National Unions, with 
about half a million members. The W. C. T. U*. originated the idea of scientific 
temperance instruction, and has secured mandatory lawy for it in every State in 
the Union. It has largely influenced the change in pubHc sentiment in regard to 
social drinking, equal suffrage, equal purity for both sexes, equal remuneration 
for work equafly well done, equal educational, professional and industrial oppor- 
tunities for men and women. Through its efforts thousands of girls have ocen 
rescued from lives of shame and tens of thousands of men have signed the total 
abstinence pledge and been redeemed from inebriety. The W. C. T. U. has 
been the chief factor in State campaigns for statutory prohibition South as well 
as North, constitutional amendments, reform laws in general and those for the 
protection of women and children in partictdar, and in securing anti-gambling 
and anti-cigarette laws. It has been instrumental in rasing the age of protection 
for girls in every State but two. It secured the appointment of police matrons,' 
now required in nearly all the large cities of the United States. It keeps a 
superintendent of legislation in Washington during the entire session of Congress 
to look after reform bills. It aided very materially in securing the anti-canteen 
amendment to the army bill, which prohibits the sale of intoxicating liquors in 
all army posts. Congressman-elect Roberts, the poly^amist, was prevented from 
taking his seat in the United States Congress by petitions and protests largely 
gathered by the W. C. T. U., and it is an important factor in the Smoot inves- 
tigation. It distributes millions of papers of literature every year and fills 
thousands of columns in the daily and weekly newspapers. Thirty-two States 
publish State papers devoted entirely to W. C. T. U. interests. The national 
official organ is The Union Signal, a sixteen page paper published weekly. The 
official organ of the Loyal Temperance Legion, the children's organization, is 
The Crusader Monthly. Pres., Mrs. Lillian M. N. Stevens r Sec, Mrs. Susanna 
M 'D. Fry. Headquarters, Evanston, 111. 
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ADDRESSES OF WORKERS Df SOCIAL REFORM Df TH : UNTIED STATES. 

L., Lecturer: A.^ Author,: Ed., Editor: Soc., Socialist: Coop , Cooperation. 

Abbott, Leonard D. [Current Literature], 34 West 26th St., N. Y. 

Abbott, Lyman, D.D., LL.D. FEd. Outlook], 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Adams, Brooks JA], Quincy, Mass. 

Addams, Jane [Head of Hull House], 335 S. Halsted St., Chicago, 111. 

Adler, Felix, Ph.D. [Soc. forEthicJ Culturel, 152 W. 77th St., New York. 

Andrews, Elisha B., LL.D. [Chanc. Univ. of Neb.], Lincoln, Neb. 

Avery, Rachel Foster [Woman Suffrage], 4069 Powelton Ave., Philadelphia. 

Baker, M. N. [Asst. Ed. Engineering News], 220 Broadway, N. Y. 

Baker, Rev. Purley A. [Anti-Saloon League], Coltmibus, O. 

Barker, Wharton [Ed. American], 119 S. 4th St., Philadelphia. 

Barnes, J. Mahlon (Sec. Socialist Party), 269 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Barrows, Samuel J., D.D. (Prison Assn.], 135 E. 15th St., New York. 

Barry, J. H. [Ed. Star], 29 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 

Barton, Clara, Glen Echo, Maryland. 

Bemis, Edward W., Ph.D. [A], 178 Kensington St., Qeveland, Ohio. 

Bentley, Walter E., Rev. [Actors' Church Al.l, Manhattan Theater, New York. 

Berger, Victor L. [Ed. Wahrheit, Soc], 344 6th St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Blackwell, Alice Stone [Sec. Am. Woman Suffrage Assn.], 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 

Bliss, Wm. D. P. [A. Christ. Soc], Inst, of Soc. Service, 287 Fourth Ave. 

Bolen, George L., 123 E. Main St., Jackson, Mich. 

Booth, General Ballington [Pres. Vols, of Am.], 38 Cooper Sq., New York. 

Booth, Maud Ballington, Mrs., 38 Cooper Sq., New York. 

Booth, Evangeline [Com. Salvation Army, U. S.], 130 W. 14th St., New York. 

Brace, C. Lormg [Children's Aid Society], 105 E. 22d St., New York. 

Bradford, Rev. J. H. [Nat. Curfew Assn.], 1419 20th St., N. W., Washington, D.C. 

Brinkerhoff, Gen. Roeliff [Nat. Prison Assn.], Mansfield, O. 

Brooks, John Graham [A. L.], 8 Francis Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 

Buchanan, Joseph R. [Labor Ed. N. Y. Evening Journal,] New York. 

Campbell, Helen S. [A.], care C. P. Gilman, 179 W. 76th St., New York. 

Capen, Samuel N. [Good Government Assn.], 350 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

Carr, Rev. Edward E. [L. Ed. Christian Socialist], Danville, 111. 

Casson, Herbert N. [Ed. Staff Munsey's Magazine], 35 Fulton St., NewYork. 

Catt, Mrs. Carrie C. [Vice-Pres. Woman's Suffrage Assn.], 205 W. 57th St., New 
York. 

Chase, John C. [Sec. of Soc. Party of N. Y.], 64 East 4th St., N. Y. 

Clark, Edgar E. [Chief Railway Conductors of Am.], Cedar Rapids, la. 

Coit, Stanton, Ph.D. [Eth. Soc], 30 Hyde Park Gate, London, S. W., England. 

Coman, Prof. Katharine [College Settlements Assn.], Wellesley, Mass. 

Comings, S. H. [Industrial Education], 7 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 111. 

Commons, John R. [A.], University of Wis., Madison, Wis. 

Cowles, Tames L. [Secretary Postal Progress League], care of Munn & Co., 
361 Broadway, NewYork. 

Crafts, Dr. Wilbur F. [Intemat. Reform Bureau], 206 Pennsylvania Ave., S. E., 
Washington, D. C. 

Crittenton, Charles N. [Florence Crittenton Mission], 218 3d St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Crosby, Ernest H. [A. L. Tolstoian], Rhinebeck, N. Y. 

Cutting, R. Ftdton [Citizens' Union], 32 Nassau St., NewYork. 

Daniels, Prof. Winthrop M. [Sec. Am. Econ. Assn.], Princeton, N. J. 

Darrow, Clarence S. [A. L.], 1202 Ashland Blk., Chicago, 111. 

Dawson, Miles M. [A.], 858 West End Ave., NewYork. 
Debs, Eugene V. [L. Soc], Terre Haute, Ind. 

Decker, Mrs. Sarah S. Piatt [Pres. Gen. Fed. of Woman's Clubs], 1550 Sherman 
Ave., Denver, Colo. 
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De Forest, Robert W. [Pres. Charity Ois:amzation], 7 Washington Sq, New York. 

Devine, Edward T. [Sec. Charity Organization], 287 Fourth Ave., New York.. 

Diaz, Abbey M. [L. A.], Belmont, Mass. 

Diggs, Anne L. [L.l, Topeka, Kas. 

D^, Rev. Samuel W., LL.D. [Nat. League for Protection of Family], 113 Han- 
cock St., Aubumdale, Mass. 

Dodge, Grace H. [Working Girls* Societies], 262 Madison Ave., New York. 

Doyle, John T. [Sec. Civil Service Com.], Washington, D. C. 

Duncan, James [Granite Cutters' Union], 1st V-Pres. Am. Fed. of Labor, Han- 
cock Bldg., Quincy, Mass. 

Easley, R. M. [Sec. Nat. Civic Fed.], 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Ely, Richard T., Ph.D., LL.D. [A. Ed.], Madison, Wis. 

Ely, Robert E. [Sec. of League for Polit. Ed.]. 23 W. 44th St., New York. 

Ferguson, Rev. Charles [A.], university Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Flower, Benj. O. [Ed. Arena], 5 Park Sq., Boston, Mass. 

Folks, Homer [Sec. State Charities Aid Assn.], 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Freedenhagen, Rev. E. A. [Society for the Friendless], 306 Woodlawn Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Garland, Hamlin [A.], The Players' Club, 16 Gramercy Park, New York. 

Garrison, Wm. L. [Single Tax and Race Problems], Lexington, Mass. 

George, Henry [Single Tax], 180 St. Nicholas Ave., New York. 

George, W. R. [George Jtmior Republic], Freeville, N. Y. 

Ghent, W.J. [A.l, 260 W. 54th St. , New York. 

Giddings, Prof. Frank H. [Sociology], Columbia University, New York. 

Gilman, Mrs. Charlotte Perkins [L. A.], 179 W. 76th St., New York. 

Oilman, Prof. N. P. [Profit Sharing], Meadville, Pa. 

Gladden, Rev. Washington, D.D., LL.D. [A.], Coltmibus, Ohio. 

Gompers, Samuel [Pres. Am. Fed. of Labor, Ed. Am. Federationist], 423 G. St., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Gordon, Kate M. [Cor. Sec. Am. Woman Suffrage Assn.], 1800 Prytania St., New 
Orleans, La. 

Gougar, Helen M. [L.], La Fayette, Ind. 

Gould, E. R. L. [Pres. City & Suburban Homes CoJ, 281 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Graffenreid, Mary Clare de [A.l, Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Griggs, Edward Howard [L.], Montclair, N. J. 

Gunton, George [Ed. Gunton's Magazine], Colorado Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Hale, Rev. Edward E., D.D., LL.D [A.], 39 Highland St., Roxbury, Mass. 

Hall, Bolton [Land Question], 54 William St., New York. 

Hall, Prescott F. [Sec. Immigration Restriction League], 60 State St., Boston, 
Mass. 

Hanford, Ben. [L. Soc], care The Worker, 184 William St., New York. 

Harris, Wm. T. [U. S. Com. of Education], Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 

Hart, Dr. Hastings H. [Supt. Nat. Children's Home Society], 79 Dearborn St., 
Chicago, 111. 

Henderson, Prof. C. R., University of Chicago, Chicago, 111. 

Hodges, Rev. George, Episcopal Divinity School, Cambridge, Mass. 

Howes, Edith M. [Pres. Nat. League Women Workers], 415 Marlborough St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Hubbard, Elbert [Ed. Philistine], East Aurora, N. Y. 

Hunter, Robert [A.], 88 Grove St., New York. 

Jenks, J. W., Ph.D., LL.D., Prof., 220 South Ave., Ithaca, N. Y. 

Johnson, Alexander [Sec. Nat. Congress of Charities and Corrections], 287 
Fourth Ave., New York. 

Johnson, Tom L. [Mayor], Cleveland, Ohio. 

Justi, Herman, Old Colony Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

ICelley, Mrs. Florence [Sec. Nat. Consumers* League], 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Laidlaw, Rev. Walter, Ph.D. [Fed. of Churches], 11 B'way, New York. 

Lee, Algernon [Ed. Worker ], 184 William St., New York. 

Lease, Mrs. Maiy E. [L.], 80 E. 121st St., New York. 

Leipziger, Dr. H. M. [Supervisor of Lectures Department of Education], 59th St. 
and Park Ave., New York. 

Lewis, Rev. A. H., D.D., LL.D. [Sunday Question], 633 W. 7th St., Plainfield,NJ. 

Lindsay, Prof. S. M. [Sec. Nat. Child Labor Com.], 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 

Lockwood, Mrs. Belva Ann B. [Lawyer, Temperance and Woman's Rights], 619 
F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Macy, V. Everit, 68 Broad St., New York. 

Mailly, Wm. [Ed. Socialist], Toledo, Ohio. 

Markham, Edwin [L. Poetj, Weisterleigh, S. I., N. Y. 

Mathews, Shailer [Prof. Univ. of Chicago, Ed. World To-day], 67 Wabash Ave., 
Chica|;o, 111. 

Maxwell, George H. [Nat. Irrigation Assn.], 1419 F St., Washington, D. C. 

McFarland, Horace ft*res. Am. Civic Assn.], Harrisburg, Pa. 

McNeill, Geoi^ge E. [Trade Unionist], 161 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 

Mead, Edwin D. [Ed New England Mag.], 20 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Miller, George McA. [Pres. Ruskin Univ.], Glen Ellyn, 111. 

Mills, Benjamin Fay [L.], Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mills, Walter Thomas [L. Soc.l, 91 Dearborn St., Chicago, 111. 

Mitchell, John [Pres. United Mine Workers], Spring Valley, lU. 

Montgomery, Mrs. F. M. [College Settlements], 5548 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Morris, Max [4th Vice-Pres. Am. Fed. of Labor], P. O. Box 1581, Denver, Colo. 

Morrison, Frank [Sec. Am. Fed. of Labor], 136 A St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 

Neill, Charles P. [U. S. Com. of Labor], Bureau of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Nelson, N. O. (Co6p.], 8th and St. Charles St., St. Louis, Mo ; Leclaire, Edwards- 
ville, 111. 

Newton, R. H., Rev., D.D. [A.], East Hampton, N. Y. 

Oberholtzer, Mrs. Sara L. [School Savings Bank], Longport, N. J. 

O'Connell, James [3d Vice-Pres. Am. Fed. of Labor], 402 McGill Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Ogden, Robert, 771 Madison St., New York. 

Paine, Robert Treat [Pres. Ass'd Charities], 6 Joy St., Boston, Mass. 

Park, Milton [Ed. Southern Mercury, Pop.], Dallas, Texas. 

Parkhurst, Rev. C. H., D.D., LL.D. [Civic Reform], 133 E. 35th St., New York. 

Parsons, Frank [A. L. Politico-Economic Subjects], 11 St. James Ave., Boston. 

Peabody, Prof. Francis G., D.D. [A.], 13 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Pomeroy, Eltweed [Pres. Nat. Direct Legislation League], East Orange, N. J. 

Post, Louis F. [A. L. Ed. The Public], Unity Bldg., Chicago, 111. 

Powell, Mrs. Anna R. [Purity Alliance], 400 West 23rd St. New York. 

Purdy, Lawson [Tax Reform], 52 William St., New York. 

Reynolds, James B., Washington D. C. 

Riis, Jacob A. 11. A.], 524 N. Beech St., Richmond Hill, N. Y. 

Routzahn, E. G. [Bureau of Civic Co6p.], 5711IKimbach Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Russell, Dr. Howard H. [Lincoln League], 110 E. 125th St., New York. 

St. John, John PJL.], Olathe. Kas. 

Salter, Wm. M. [Eth. Culture], 6042 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Sargent, Frank P. [Com. Gen. of Immigration], Washington, D. C. 

Scudder, Vida D. [A. L.], 250 Newbury St.. Boston, Mass. 

Shaw, Albert [Ed. Review of Reviews], 13 Astor PL, New York. 

Shaw, Rev. Anna H. [Pres. Am. Woman Suffrage Assn.], 7443 Devon St., Mt 

P9***«Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Shibley, George H. [Direct Leg.], 53 Bliss Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Shuey, Edwin L. [Factory Betterment], Dayton, O. 

Simons, A. M. [Ed. Tnternat. Socialist Review], 56 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Sinclair, Upton [Sou. A.], Princeton, N. J. 
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Sprague, Rev. Franklin M. [A.], Tampa, Fla. 

Smith, Charles Sprague [People's Institute], 318 E. 15th St., New York. 

Ste£fens, J. Lincoln, 224 W. 5 2d St., New York. 

Stelzle, Rev. Charles, 551 Judson Ave., Evanston, 111. 

Stevins, Mrs. M. N. [Pres. W. C. T. U.l. 

Stokes, J. G. Phelps, 4 Norfolk St., New York. 

Strong, Rev. Tosiaih, D.D., [A., Pres. Am. Inst. Soc. Service], 287 Fourth Ave., 

New York. 
Stillivan, J. W. [Trade Unions], Bible House, New York. 
Taylor, Graham, D.D. [Prof. Sociology Chicago Theological Sem. and Univ. of 

Chicago and Warden of Chicago Summons], 180 Grand Ave., Chicago, 111. 
Thomas, John Lloyd [Model Lodging Houses], Mills Hotels, 160 Bleecker St., 

New York. 
Tolman, Wm. H. [Am. Inst, of Social Service], 287 Fourth Ave., New York. 
Trine, Ralph Waldo [A.], Croton Landing, New York. 
Trueblood, Dr. Benjamin J. [Peace Society], 31 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Tucker, Benjamin R. [Phil. Anarchist], P. O. Box 1312, New York. 
Tyson, Robert [Proportional Rep.], 10 Harbord St., Toronto, Can. 
Vail, Charles H. [L. Soc.]. 

Wald, Lillian D. [Nurses' Settlement], 265 Henry St., New York. 
Walker, Edwin C. [Propaganda of Free Discussion], 244 W. 143d St., New York. 
Warner, John DeWitt, 54 William St., New York. 
Washington, Booker T., LL.D. [A. M. Prin. Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 

Inst.], Tuskegee, Ala. 
Watson, Thomas E. [A. Ed.], Thomson, Ga. 
Wavland, J. A. [Ed. Appeal to Reason], Girard, Kans. 
Weber, George A. [U. S. Bureau of Labor), Washington, D. C. 
Williams, Rev. Leighton [Brotherhood of the Kingdom], 312 W. 54th St., New 

York. 
Williams, Talcott, LL.D. [L.], 916 Pine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Will, Thos. E. Washington D. C. 
Willoughby, William F. [A.], San Juan, Porto Rico. 
Willoughby, Wm. W. [Sec. Am. PoHt. Sci. Assn.], Johns Hopkins University, 

B^timore, Md. 
Wilshire, Gaylord [Ed. Wilshire's Magazine], 125 E. 23d St., New York. 
Wines, Rev. Fred H. [L. A. Charities and Corrections], 547 Valley Road, Upper 

Montclair, N. J. 
Woodruff, Clinton R. [Sec. Nat. Municipal League], 703 N. American Bldg., 

Philadelphia, Pa. 
Woods, Robert A. [L. A.], South End House, 20 Union Park, Boston, Mass. 
Woolley, John G. [L. A. Ed. New Voice], 139 E. 56th St., Chicago, 111. 
Wright, Hon. Carroll D., LL.D. [Pres. Clark College], Worcester, Mass. 
Wrigley, GeorgeTProportional Rep.], 293 W. iCing St., Toronto, Can. 
Wyckoff, Prof. Walter A. [A.], Princeton, N. J. 
Zueblin, Prof. Charles, University of Chicago. Chicago, 111. 
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Death Rates- 
United States 112-113 

Countries 218 

Debts, see each Country — 

dties 126 

United States 116-118 

Defective Classes 169-171 

Delaware — 

Elections 98-99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100-101 

Denmark 26-28 

Agriculture 27 

Area 27 

Army and Navy 216 

Bank 244 

Birth Rate 213 

Colonies 27 

Commerce 27 

Constitution 27 

Co-operation 28 

Education 27 

Finances 27 

niegitimaey 214 

liquor consumed 231 
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Denmark — ConHnued. 

UarnmgM 213 

Old A^ Penmona 27 

Population ^ . . .27, 210-211 

Postal Sayings Banks 218 

Railroads 27 

Religion 249 

Shipping 222 

SocSalism 28. 234 

Societies 297 

SundaySchools 269 

Trade-Unions 28 

Wealth 221, 223 

Denominational Statistics 251-254 

Deposits, Savings Banks, U. S 116-118 

Direct Legislation 202-204 

District of Colmnbia 100-101 

Divorce 108-112 

Bibliography 280 

Causes. U. 8 Ill 

aties,U. S 110 

Foreign Ill 

Laws, U. S Ill 

Dressmakers 136 

Drink, see Liquors. Intempeitmoe. 
Dwellmgs, see Housing, Municipal Dwellings. 
Earnings, see wages. 
Ecuador — 

General Review 78 

Area 210 

Population 210 

Ra&roads 223 

Religions 248 

Eklucation, see each Country — 

Bibliography 273 

United States 116-118, 177-181 

World 247 

Egypt- 
Area 210 

Population 210 

Railroads 223 

Religion 248 

Eifi^t-Hour Laws 156 

Elberfeld System 42 

Elections, tJ. S 93, 97, 98 

Electoral Reforms, Bibliography 274 

Electric Li^^it 142 

Municipal Ownership 236 

Employers' Liability Laws 166 

Engineers, R. R 139 

England (see Great Britain) 

English Spoken 211 

Europe 209 

Religions of . . .'. 247 

Expansion, Bibliography 274 

Ei^nditures, see each Country — 

Cities 127 

Families 149 

United States 116-118 

Exports, see each Country — 

United States 116-119 

Factory Legislation (see Manufactories). 

Bibliography. 276 

Families, Statistics 114-116 

In (Jities 114-127 

Farmers 133 

Farm Colonies, see Labor Colonies. 

Farm laborers 133 

Wages 148 

Farms (5wned — 

Mortgaged 114-115 

Products 116-118 

United States 116-118 

Federation of Labor 207 

Federal avil Service 200 
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Feeble-Minded 1 70 

Finance, see each Country — 

Bibliography 275 

aties 126-127 

United States 116-118 

Fiscal, see finances. 

fishermen 136 

Florida — 

Elections 98-99 

Marriaee and Divorce 110-111 

PublioLands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100-101 

Florists, see Gardeners. 

Foreign-bom in United States 103 

Foreign-bom and Crime 167 

Foreign Missions 260-263 

Foreign Settlements 303 

Forestry 192 

France 28-36 

General Review 28 

Agriculture 82 

Area 28 

Army 216 

Birth Rate 213 

Cities 28 

Coal 226 

Colonies 33 

Commerce 32 

Constitution 32 

Ck>-operation 36 

Crime 169 

Death Rate 1 13 

Divorces 110 

Education 33 

Housing 30 

Illegitimacy 214 

Industrial Betterment 34 

Iron and Steel 226-227 

Liquor Consumed 230 

Manufactures 32, 297 

Marriages 213 

Navy 216 

Newspapers 131 

Old Age Pensions 29 

Population 28, 210, 211 

Postal Savings Banks 218 

Railroads 32, 223 

Relief Institutions 33 

Religion 249 

Shipping 222 

Socialism 36, 234 

Societies 297 

Strikes 29 

SundaySchools 269 

Trade-Unions 36 

Unemployment 34 

Wages 230 

Wealth 221-223 

Worldngmen's Gardens 34 

Frankfort Social Museum 293 

Free Governments 211 

Galveston 199 

Garden Cities 47 

Gardeners 133 

Garment Workers, see Tailors. 

Gas Workers, Mumcipal Ownership 236-238 

Georgia — 

Elections 98-99 

Marriage and IHvoroe 110-111 

Statistics 100, 101 

George, Jr., Republic 188 

German Empire 36-46 

Accidents, see Industrial Insurance. 
Agriculture 40 
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Anti-Alcoholism 37 

Area 40 

Army 216 

Bank 144 

Birth and Death Rate 213 

GharitieB 38 

Citiee 40 

Coal 226 

Colonies 41 

Commerce 40 

Co-operation 44 

Crime 169 

Diyoroee 110 

Education 41 

Mberfeld System 42 

Finances 40 

Housing 43 

Illegitimacy 214 

Industrial Betterment 42 

Industrial Insurance 36 

Iron and Steel 226-227 

Labor Colonies 43, 44 

Liquor Consumed 231-232, 37 

Manufactures 40, 224 

Marriages 213 

Minerals 225-227 

Municipalities 239 

Navy 216 

Newspapers 131 

Population 40,210-211 

Postal Savings Banks 218 

Railroads 41 

Relief Institutions 41 

Religions 249 

Shipping 222 

Socialism 44, 234 

Societies 298 

Sunday Sckoob 269 

Trade-Umons 44 

Unemployment 44 

Wages 230 

Wealth 221-223 

Workingmen's Insurance 36 

Gifts 242 

Glass Workers 136 

Gold Production — 

United States 116-118 

World 226 

Good Templars, Order of 318 

Gothenburg Temperance Ssrstem 88 

Governments, see Countries 211 

Bibliography 276 

Great Britun 46-61 

Agriculture 64 

Area 62 

Army 216 

Bank of England 244 

Birth and Death Rate 213 

Coal 226 

Colonies,. See Labor Colonies 62 

Constitution 61 

Co-operation 69 

Cotton Industry 229 

Crime 1 69 

Defective Classes 170 

Divorces 110 

Education 54 

Finances 51 

Garden City 47 

Illegitimacy 214 

Industrial Betterment 66 

Iron and Steel 226-226 

Labor Colonies 46-68 

Labor Party 61 
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Great Brituxt— Contmued 

Liquor Consumed. 231-232 

Manufactures 64, 224 

Marriages 213 

Municipal Dwellinip 68 

Municipal Ownership 236 

Navy 216 

Newspapers 131 

Popubition 62, 210-211 

Postal Savings Banks 218 

Poverty. 66 

Public House Trust 49 

Raibroads 64 

Reform Press .301 

Relief Institutions 66 

Religion 249 

Setttements 303 

Shipping 222 

Socialism 234 

Societies 299 

SundaySchools 269 

Trade-Unions 60 

Unemployment 57 

Wages 280 

Wealth 221-223 

( 210 

215 
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268 

Homes 114 

In Cities 127 

Owned 116 

Homicides 171 

Honduras 210 

Hours of Labor 230 

Housing Question — 

BelJEium 12-13 

Germany 43-44 

Great Britain 68 

United States 114-116, 127-128 

Bibliography 276 

"Humanitaria," The ^ . . . v . . . .293 

Hunsary .61-64 

General Review 61 

Area 62 

Army , 216 

Bir^ and Death Rate 213 

Cities .62 

Commerce 62 

Constitution 61 

Co-operation 63 

Crime 169 

Defective Classes 170 

Education 68 

Finances 62 

Illegitimacy 214 

Industrial Betterment 63 

Industrial Insurance 63 

Liquor Consumed 281-232 

Marriagee 213 
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Hunfmry — CorUinu^ 

I»opaUtion 62, 210-211 

Railroads 62 

Relief Institutaons 63 

Reli«ion8 24© 

SocuOism 63. 234 

Trade-Unions 63 

Idaho- 
Elections 9S-09 

Marriace and Divorce 110, 111 

Public Lands 143 

Statistics 100. 101 

lUei^timacy 214 

niiteracy — 

Austria 10 

Belffium 15 

Italy 71 

United States 246 

Dlinois — 

Elections 9S-09 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

Immieration Statistics — 

United States 103-106, 116-118 

BibUography 277 

Imports— see each Country— U. S 116-119 

Income, see Revenue. 

Independent Order of Good Temi^ars 318 

India 62-68 

General Review 64 

Area 67 

Coal 226 

Commerce 67 

Constitution 66 

Education 67 

Finances 67 

Occupations 67 

Population 67 

Poverty 68 

Railroads 63 

Relief Institutions 68 

Religions 67 

^ Sunday Schools 269 

Indiana — 

Elections 98-99 

Marriage and Divorce 109-111 

Public Lands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100-101 

Indianapolis — 

Divorces 110 

Statistics 126 

Indians in U. S 103 

Indian Territory — 

Marriace and IHvoroe 110-111 

Public Lands 143 

Statistics 100-101 

Individualism, Bibliography 277 

Industrial Betterment, see each Country. 

Bibliography 277 

Training 180 

Industrial Insurance— 

Austria 11 

Belgium 14, 16 

Germany 66 

Himgary 63 

Norway 86 

Switserland 92 

Industries, Statistics, see Occupations, each 
Country— U. S 121 

Initiative and Referendum, see Direct 
Legislation. 

Insane 169 

Institute of Social Service, American 288 
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Instituti<mBl ChnrdMs 306 

Insurance — 

Accidents, see Industrial Insuraaoe. 
Industrial, see Industrial Insoranoe 

life 147 

Scandals, U.S 96 

Intemperance, see Temperanee. 

Intemperance and Poverty 232 

International Arbitration 244 

Bibliography 279 

International R«<»m Bureau 316 

International Societies 296 

Iowa — 

Elections 98-99 

Marriage and DivcMroe 110-111 

PublicLands 243 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

Ireland (see also Great Britain) 68-70 

General Review 68 

Area 70 

Birth and Death Rate 213 

Constitution 70 

Crime 169 

Education 169 

Illegitimacy 213 

Land Ownership 70 

Population 70 

United States 116-118 

World 226-228 

Iron Moulders, Wmb&s 230 

Italian Institute of Social Service 293 

Italy 71-73 

General Review 71 

Agriculture 71 

Area 71 

Army 216 

Birth and Death Rate 213 

Cities 71 

Colonies 72 

Constitution 71 

Cohmmerce 71 

Co-operation 73 

Crime 169 

Education. 71 

Finances 71 

Illegitimacy 214 

Industrial Betterment 72 

Liquor Consumed 231-232 

Biarriaffes 213 

Minerals 226-227 

Navy 216 

Newspapers 131 

Population 71, 210-211 

Raikoads 71 

Relief Institutions 72 

Religion 249 

Shipping 222 

Socialism 73, 234 

Societies 302 

Sunday Schools 269 

Trade-Unions 73 

Wealth 223 

Jacobites 248 

Japan , 73-76 

Area 74 

Army 216 

Cities 74 

Commerce 74 

Constitution 74 

Education 74 

Finance 74 

Iron 226 

Navy 216 
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Newn>aper8 131 

Population 74, 210 

Railroads 74 

Relief Institutions 75 

Religions 249 

Shipping 222 

Social Reform 74 

Sunday Schools 259 

Jardins Ouvriers 30 

Jersey City Statistics 125-127 

Jews 247 

Journalists 134 

Journals, Reform, U. S 287 

Juvenile Offenders 170 

Kansas — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marria09 and Divorce 110-111 

Public Lands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

Kansas City Statistics 125-127 

Kentucky — 

Elections 98-99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100-101 

Korea 210 

Religions 249 

Krupp Steel Co 42-43 

Labor, see Trade-Unions, etc. 

Bibliography 279 

Labor Bureaus 263 

Labor Colonies — 

Bums on 45 

Germain 44 

Great Britain 68 

Netherlands 82 

New Zealand 84 

Laborers' Wages 230 

Labor Legislation, U. S 155-157 

Land Ownership, see Ownership (Land). 

Land Question, Bibliography 280 

Languages Spoken 211 

Latin America 76-79 

Laimdrv Workers 134 

Law Schools 180 

Lawyers 137 

Lead 226 

Liberia 210 

Libraries 131 

Life Insurance 147 

Limits of Population 109 

Liquor — 

Consumption, World 231-232 

Liverymen 134 

Living Expenses 149 

Lockouts 152 

London — 

Growth 212 

Municipal Dwellings 58 

Population 58 

Louisiana — 

Elections 98-99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Public Lands -. . .143 

Statistics 100-101 

Louisville, Statistics 125-127 

Machinists 135 

Wages 230 

Maine — 

Elections 98-99 

Marriage and Divorce 109-111 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100-101 
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Manila 184 

Manual Training 180 

Manufactures, see each Country — 

United States 116-118, 120 

World 224 

Marriages — 

Bibliography 280 

Countries 213 

United States 107-108 

Maryland — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100-101 

Masons 134 

Massachusetts — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divorce 109-111 

Poverty 166 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

Medical Schools 180 

Merchant Marine 222 

Metal Workers 135 

Mexico — 

General Review 77 

Area 210 

Army 215 

Population 210 

Railroads 223 

Religion 248 

Shipping 222 

Silver 226 

Michijum — 

Elections 98-99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Public Lands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

Military Statistics 215 

Milwaukee, Statistics 126-127 

Mineral Products, see each Country — 

United States 116-118 

World 225-228 

Miners 135 

Ministers (See Clergymen). 

Minneapolis 199 

Statistics 125-128 

Minnesota — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Pubic Lands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

Missionary Societies 258-262 

Mississippi — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divorce 110, 111 

Public Lands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

Missouri — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

Model Dwellings, see Housing. 

Mohammedans 247 

Mon^ 217 

Per Capita. U. S 116-118 

Countries 217 

Monopolies 281 

Bibliography 281 

See also Concentration of Power. 
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Montan* — 

Eleotioiifl 08-90 

MarriAffe and Dhroroe 110, 111 

PubUoXands 143 

Socialism 206 

Statistics 100, 101 

Momm, J. P 168 

Morocco 210 

Religions 248 

Mortality — 

United States 112-113 

Cities 112-113 

Municipal Dwellings, Great Britain 58 

Muniemal Problenis — 

Bibliography 281 

Electric Lighting 235 

Eni^d 236 

Gas Works 236 

Germany 239 

Great Britain 236 

League 314 

Municipal Ownership, U. S 234-236 

Progress 193-200 

Street Railways 235 

Waterworks 235 

Murders, U. S 171 

Mus^. Social 293 

Museums of Security 310 

National Banks, U. S 116-118 

National Civic Federation 313 

National Temperance Society 318 

National W. C. T. U 319 

Nativity of Population of U. S 102 

Navies 216 

Nebraska — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Public Lands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

Negro, U. S 172-176 

Education 176 

Population 102 

Religions 175 

Nepal 210 

Nestorians 247 

Netherlands 79-82 

General Review 79 

Area 80 

Army and Navy 215 

Birth and Death Rate 213 

Cities 80 

Colonies. 81 

Commerce 81 

Constitution 80 

Co-operation 80 

Crime 169 

Education 81 

Finances 81 

Illegitimacy 214 

Industrial Betterment 82 

Labor Colonies 82 

Liquor Consumed 231-232 

Marriages 213 

Newspapers 131 

PopuUtion 80-210-211 

RaUroads 81 

Religion 249 

Shipping 222 

Socialism 82, 234 

Societies 303 

Sunday Schools 269 

Trade-Unions 82 

Wealth 220-223 



Nevad*— 

Eleotioiis 98-99 

Marriage and Drvorot 110-111 

Public Lands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100-101 

Newark, N. J., Statistics 126-128 

NewHanmshire — 

Elections 98-99 

Marriage and Divorce 109-111 

Socialism 206 

Statistics 100-101 

New Jersey — 

Elections 98-99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Socialism 206 

Statistics 100-101 

New Mexico — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

PublicLands 143 

Socialism 206 

Statistics 100, 101 

New Orleans, Statistics 125-127 

Newspapers 131 

Reform 287 

United States 116-118 

New York- 
Elections 98. 99 

Marriage and Divorce > 110-111 

Poverty 165 

Socialism v . . .206 

Statistics 100-101 

New York City 126-127 

New Mumcipal Problems 196 

New Zealand 82-84 

General Review 82 

Area 83 

Cities 83 

Commerce 83 

Education 84 

LiUt>or Colonies 84 

Population 83 

Public Ownership 84 

Railroads 84 

Relief Institutions 84 

Socialism, see Public Ownership. 
Trade-Unions 84 

Nicaragua 210 

Railroads 223 

Normal Schools 179 

North America 200 

Religions 247 

North Carolina — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divorce 110, 111 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

North Dakotar— 

Elections 98. 99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Public Lands 143 

Socialism 206 

Statistics 100-101 

Norway — 

Area 85 

Army and Navy 215-216 

Birth and Death Rate 213 

Cities 85 

Commerce 85 

Constitution 85 

Co-operation 86 

Crime 169 

Deficient Classes 170 

Education 85 
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Norway — Continued, 

Fmanoea 85 

Illegitimacy 214 

Liquor Consumed 231-232 

Marriages 213 

Population 85, 210-211 

Railroads 85 

Religion 249 

Shipping 222 

Socialism 86 

Sunday Schools 259 

Trade-Unions 86 

Wealth 223 

Nurses 134 

Occupations, see each CJountry — 

United States 132-136 

World 229 

Oceanica, see Australasia. 

Ohio — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marria^ and Divorce 109-111 

Pauperism 166 

Public Lands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics. . .^ 100, 101 

Oil, Production 226 

Oklahoma — 

Public Lands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics IQO, 101 

Old Age Pensions — 

Belgium 13-14 

Denmark 27 

France 29 

Germany 36 

New Zealand 83 

Oman 210 

Orange River 52-53, 210 

Oregon — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Public Lands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

Organized Labor, U. S 205-207 

Orthodox Church. Greek 248 

Ownership (Land) — 

Austria 10 

Belgium 15 

China 26 

France 30, 32 

Great Britain 54 

Homes, U. S 115 

Hungary 62 

India 67 

Ireland 70 

Italy 72 

Japan 74 

New Zealand 83 

Russia 87 

Switzerland 91, 92 

United States 115 

See each Country. 

Ownership of Homes 114 

Farms 115 

Painters, etc 134 

Wages 230 

Panama 77 

Panama Canal 220-221 

Paper and Printing 135 

Paraguay — 

General Review 77 

Area 210 

Army i 215 

Population 210 
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Paraguay — ConHnued. 

Railroads 223 

Religions 248 

Paris •• 212 

Party Divisions 99 

Patents, U. S 116-118, 140 

Pauperism 166 

Pekm 212 

Pennsylvania — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marria^ and Divorce 110, 111 

Pauperism 166 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100-101 

Penny Provident Banks 146 

(See also School Savings Banks.) 

Pensions 116-118, 216 

Persia 210 

Religions 248 

Peru 78 

Area 210 

Army 215 

Popiilation, Density of 210 

Raikoads 223 

Religions 248 

Petroleum — 

United States 116-118 

World 226 

Philadelphia 126-128 

Municipal Problems 194, 196 

Philanthropy, Bibliography 268 

Philippine Islands 181 

Physicians 134 

Pig Iron — 

United States 216-218 

World 228 

Pittsburg, Statistics 226-227 

Plumbers 134 

"" 230 

by 282 

275 
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213 

211 

209 

210 

102 

209 

102 

100 

01-103,116-118 

209 

182 

210 

215 
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222 
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219 
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Printeni, see CompoBitore. 

Prison StatiBtics 1G8 

Probation Officers 170 

Professional Schools 180 

Progress of United States llG-118 

Prostitution 243 

Bibliography 282 

Protestants 247 

Providence, Statistics 126-127 

Prussia 40 

Illegitimacy 214 

Public Baths 129-130 

Public Debt, see Debt. 

Public House Trust 49 

Public Lands. U. S 143 

Public Schools- 
United States 116-118 

See Education. 

Queensland 62-63 
ailroads, see each CJountry — 

United States 137-140 

World 223 

Accidents 140 

Bibliography 283 

Employees 139 

United States lld-118, 137-140 

Recall, The 203 

Red Cross Society 311 

Referendum 202-204 

References, see each Country. 

Reform Bureau 316 

Reform Journals — 

Great Britain 301 

United States 287 

Relief Institutions, see each Country. 

Religions of the World 247-249 

Religious Denominations 260-264 

Religious Social Reform Societies 316 

Republics 211 

Revenue, see each Country. 

United States 116-118 

Rhode Island — 

Elections 98-99 

Marriage and Divorce 109-111 

Public Lands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

Rhodesia 62-63 

Rochester, Statistics 226-227 

Rockefeller, J. D 163 

Roman Catiiolics 247, 267 

Roumania — 

Area 210 

Army 216 

Population 210 

Religion 249 

Shipping 222 

Russia 86-87 

Agriculture 87 

Area 87 

Army 216 

Birth and Death Rate 213 

Cities 87 

Constitution 86 

Douma 87 

Education 87 

Finances 87 

Illegitimacy 214 

Liquor Consumed 231-232 

Minerals 226-227 

Navy 216 

Newspapers 131 

Popu&tion 87, 210-211 

Provinces 86 

Raikoads 87 
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Religion 249 

Shipping 222 

Social Institute 294 

Sunday Schools 269 

Wealth 221.223 

Sailors 134 

Salesmen and Women 134 

Saloon Keepers 134 

Salvador 210 

Salvation Army 316 

San Francisco, Statistics 126-127 

Civic Progress 189. 199 

Sanitation, see Health. 

San Marino 210 

Savings Banks 219 

Austria 11 

Belgium 13 

Canada 20 

United States 146, 116-118 

See Postal Savings Banks. 
Scandinavian Temperance Ssrstem, see Goth- 

inburg System. 
Schools, see Education. 

Cities 127 

School Savings Banks 146 

See Savings Banks; also Penny Provi- 
dent Banks. 
Scotland, see United Kingdom. 

Secular Union, American 311 

Servants 134 

Servant Girl Question 241 

Servia 210 

Settlements 305 

Bibliography 284 

Sex- 
Marital Conditions 107. 108 

Occupation 133-135 

Shiftlessness 233 

Shintoism 248 

Shipping Statistics 222 

Sect Benefits, Germany 35 

Siam 210 

Silver Production — 

United States 116-118 

World 225 

Single Tax 244 

Bibliography 280 

Slums 114 

Social Evil 243 

Social Institutes 

Socialism, see each Country — 

United States 208 

World 234 

Bibliographv 283 

Socialized Churches 308 

Social Museums 294 

Social Service, Institute of 288 

Social Settlements 305 

Bibliography 284 

Society of St. Vincent de Paul 268 

SocioloMT, Bibliography 284 

Solvay Institute 291 

South America 209 

Religions 247 

South Carolina — 

Elections 98-99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Public Lands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100-101 

South Dakota — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Public Lands 143 
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South Dakota — Continued, 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100-101 

Spain — 

Area 210 

Illegitimacy 213 

Liquor Ck>nBumed 231-232 

Population 210 

Railroads 223 

Religions 249 

Shipping 222 

Sunday Schools 269 

Wealth 221.223 

Spindles 229 

Spirits, Ck>nsumption of 231-232 

St. Louis. 126-128, 199 

St. Paul 126-128 

St. Petersburg 211 

Steel- 
United States 116-118 

World 226-227 

Steel Workers 136 

Stenographers 134 

Street Railways — 

United States 140 

Municipal Ownership 235 

Strikes 29 

France 46 

Germai^ 46 

UnitodStates 96. 160-151, 206 

Students 178-181 

Suffrage, Woman's 240 

Sugar Production, U. S 116-118 

Sunday School Statistics 269 

Sweden 88-90 

General Review 88 

Agriculture 90 

Area 90 

Army 216 

Birm and Death Rate 213 

Cities 90 

Conmierce 90 

Go-operation 90 

Defective Glasses 169-170 

Divorces 110 

Education 90 

Finances 90 

Gothenburg System 88 

Liquor Consumed 231-232 

Marriages 213 

Population 90 

Relief Institutions 90 

Religion 249 

Shipping 222 

Socialism 90 

Social Institute 295 

Societies 303 

SundaySchoob 269 

Trade-Unions 90 

Wealth 223 

Swedish Institute of Social Service 294 

Switserland 91-93 

General Review 91 

Area 91 

Army 215 

Birth Rate 213 

Commerce 91 

Constitution 91 

Go-operation 92 

Divorces 110 

Education 91 

Finance 91 

lUegitiinacy 213 

Industrial Insurance 92 

Liquor Consumed 281 
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Switserland^-CofUtntfMf. 

Marriages 213 

Newspapers 131 

Population 91, 210-211 

Railroads 94 

Relief Institutions 92 

Religions 249 

Socialism 234 

Societies 303 

State Liquor Monopoly 93 

Sunday Schools 269 

Trade-Unions 93 

Wealth 221 

Tailcws 136 

Taoism 248 

Tax Rates, Cities 126 

Teachers 177 

Technical Schools 179 

See Education. 
Telei^ph, see each Country — 

United States 116-118, 141 

Telephones 141 

Temperance Question and Economics 232 

Germany 37 

Great Britain 49 

Sweden 88 

Switserland 93 

United States 231-232 

World 231-232 

Bibliography 286 

Temperance Legion, Church 318 

Temperance Society, National 318 

Tenement Houses, see Housing. . 
Tennessee — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

as — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Public Lands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100-101 

Textile Workers 136 

Theological Seminaries 180 

Tin 226 

Trade Agreements 207 

Trade-Unions, see each Country — 

Bibliography 279 

United States 206-207 

Trusts 164 

Bibliography 281 

Tuberculosis 243 

Turkey 210-211,223 

Railroads 223 

Religion 249 

Shipping. 222 

Umanitana, The 294 

Unemployment — 

france 34 

Germany 44 

Great Britain 67 

United States 162 

See also Industrial Insurance. 

United States 93-208 

General Review 93 

See Subjects, |>a8sim. 
United States Cnril Service Retirement 

League 201 

Universities, see each Country. 
Utah- 
Elections 98, 99 

Public Lands 143 

Socialism 208 
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St»ti0tie0 100,101 

Uruguay 210 

Qenentl Review 78 

Railroads 223 

R^igion 

Shippinf 222 

Vaoant Lot Cultivation 188 

Venesuela 210 

Qeneval Review 79 

Railroads 223 

Vennont — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divoroe Laws 10^111 

Marriages 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100-101 

Vessels Built, United States 110-118 

Victoria 62-63 

Vienna 212 

Virginia — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divorce 110-111 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

V(^unteers of America 316 

Volunteer Prison League 317 

Wages 148-150 

Bibilograplur 286 

United States and other Countries 230 

War, Cost of 215 

United States, Cost 116-118 

Washington — 

Elections 98-99 

Manriage and Divoroe 110-111 

Public Xands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

Washington, D. C, Statistics 125-127 
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Waterworks. Municipal Ownenhip 235 

Wealth, Biblioi?mphy 272 
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Countries 223 

United SUtes 116-118 

West Virginia— 

ElecBons 98-99 

Marriage and Divoroe 110-111 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

Wheat— 

Unit«i States 116-118 

See Principcd Countries. 

World 120 

Wine, Consumption 231-232 

Wisoonsm— 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divoree 110-111 

Poverty 166 

Public tands 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100, 101 

Woman's Christian Temperance Union 319 

Woman's Suffrage 240 

Bibliography 286 

Woman's Occupations, U. S 132-136 

Woman's Position, Australia 6 

BibUopaphy 286 

Women's Wages 158 

Wool Production, U. 8 116-118 

Workingmen's Gardens 30 

Working Hours 155 

Wyoming — 

Elections 98, 99 

Marriage and Divoroe 110, 111 

PubliHAnds 143 

Socialism 208 

Statistics 100-101 

Young Men's Christian Association 317 
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The Encyclopedia 
of Social Reforms 

By W. D. P. BLISS 

With the Cooperation of the Higher Authorities in England 
and the United States 

This work sweeps the entire horizon of sociology and all topics directly or in- 
directly allied or involved by social questions. It contains the latest opinions, 
statistics and other information on Political Economy, Politicai Science, 
Wealth and Wages, Industrial Institutions, and all the great problems with 
which modtm civilization is confronted. It is abundant in statistical and 
explanatory informadon. The most eminent authorities in the various 
schools of economy and social thought have set forth their claims. Tlius 
the reader is able to compare, weigh, and judge their respective wants. 

ENDORSED BY THE MOST COMPETENT CRITICS 

ALBERT SHAW in the Review of Reviewi: ". . It will stand in years to come as an 

epitome of social and economic conditions and the state of human progress in the 

last decade of the nineteenth centtiry.'* 
CARROLL D. WRXOHT, Washington. D. C. : *' I find it to be a woik that must prove of 

very great value to all students ot social matters.*' 
FRAKKLIN H. OIDDDfOS, Ph.D., Cohimhia Universitv School of Political Science. "The 

work is one of very great value, filling a place hitherto unoccupied." 
JOURNAL OP POLITICAL BC0N0H7, Chicago: "To general workers and students of 

social reform who are not q>ectalist8, this book will be a boon." 
THE AMERICAN, Philadelphia: "This is the only complete text-book of sociology. 

unsectarian, non-political, all-embracing." 
COL. RICHARD J. HINTON, in "The Social Democrat." Chicago: "This volume is al- 

most a marvel of comprehensive work, minute detau, lucid arrangement of topics, 

and careful systematization of matter." 
BENJAMIN KIDD, South Croydon, England: "I have read through many of the im- 

I>ortant articles, and am struck with their excellence and completeness." 
OEN. WILLIAM BOOTH, Salvation Anny, London: "'The Encyclopedia of Social 

Reforms' is an invaluable contribution to the literature of social science." 



SYDNEY WEBB, London: 
been imt into it." 



*I am amased at the enterprise and ability which have 



Large Octavo, 1 ,447 Pages. Prices: Cloth, $7.50 ; 

Sheep, $9.50 ; Half Morocco, $12; 

Full Morocco, $14 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SERVICE 

287 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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PARIS Hotel 

HOTEL CORNEILLE 

5 Rue Corneille 

Opposite the Luxembourg Garden and the Odeon. Also recommended 
by the Touring Qub of France. Rooms from 2 to 5 f rancs* a day. An 
excellent place for travelers desirous of a low-priced but comfortable 
hotel. 

PARIS Library SuppUis, Book Bttyer and Binder 

EMILE TERQUEM 

19 Rue Scribe 

M. Terquem is a member of the French Publishers* Association, is 
thoroughly informed with American conditions, is a buyer for several 
of the largest universities in the United States, and is the French agent 
of the American Institute of Social Service. 

PARIS ~H^el 

ST. JAMES AND ALBANY 

Rue de Rivoli 

An excellent moderate-priced hotel (rates from $2 a day), centrally 
located and quiet. Just the place for those desirous of avoiding the glitter 
apd glare of fashionable hotels. 

PARIS Printer 

FERDINAND LEVE 

17 Rue Cassette 

An establishment which does good printing; particularly quick jobs, if 
desired; faithful in keeping a promise to send proof on time. M. Andre 
Leve speaks English. 

BRUSSELS Printer 

L. G. LAURENT 

Rue de Ruysbroeck, 35 Telephone : 1513 

One of the best printers in Brussels ; faithful in keeping promises. 

BRUSSELS \ IHTel 

PENSION WILTCHER 

23 Bed. de Waterloo 

One of the very best pensions on the Continent for those wishing clean 
and comfortable rooms, and a plain, substantial table. It is a hotel patron- 
ized year after year by travelers desiring a good hotel without ostentation. 

EUROPEAN ADVERTISEMENTS 

These establishments are personally known to the Director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Social Service, and are cordially commended by him. 
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"EQUALITY" SINGLE-LEVER NON-SCALDIHG 
MIXING SHOWER VALVE. 

Especially adapted for showers, public baths, gymnasiums, etc. It is so 
simple that it is easily understood by the ignorant and careless class. At 
the same time it is strong, reliable, and positive in action. 

The following are some opinions of users : 

W. E. DAY, Physical Director, Young Men's Christian Association of Dayton, 
Ohio. "The valve Is giving excellent satisfaction." 

C. ZBLLER, Free Public Bath Commission of the City of Baltimore. "The 
valve works nicely and gives general satisfaction to our bathers." 

R. D. BURTNBR, Physical Director, Salt Lake City Young Men's Christian 
Association. "It has proven for us all that you have claimed." 

W. L. ROSS. Superintendent of Public Baths Association of Philadelphia 
(where there are about seventy-five valves now in use). "We have just 
completed installing the thirty-one mixing valves which were delivered 
April 22d. They give perfect satisfaction and our Board are so well 
pleased that I am authorized to order enough more to fully equip our 
three buildings. The first fifteen which we installed nearly a year ago 
have required no repairing, and none of the washers have cut out nor 
been replaced. Considering the rough, continuous usage these valves 
get in such institutions as ours, I think It is much to your credit that 
they are so well constructed and durable." 

W. H. TOLMAN, Director of American Institute of Social Service. "I 
can cordially recommend this Company to those desirous of obtaining 
the most approved sanitary plumbing appliances." 

Full information about the "Equality** shower valve, and also about 
sanitary plumbing equipment adapted to the special requirements of bath 
houses, gymnasiums, schools, hotels, asylums and institutions of all kinds, 
will be gladly furnished by 

Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co. 

MAKERS OF PLUMBING SUPPUES 

1130-1I44 Ridge Avenue Philadelphia. 

BRANCHB3 - AA.V.AMNAH AND SAH PRANCIACO 
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